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LOST AND WON. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





THE white-witch beckons wi’ finger thin, 
‘A veil hangs low at mouth o’ the cave, 
One maugre the veil may entrance win 
(The morning star sets pale for the sun) 
Red wi’ dawn lies yon moaning wave— 
Lost and won, my dear,” quotha, ‘lost 
and won.” 


“A veil of ice in the far forést 
Wonners within their forms shine through 
In the cave who quire while burns the west, 
Till the morning star sets pale for the 
sun, 
Who breaketh the veil his deed shall rue— 
(Lost and won, my dear,” quotha, “‘ lost 
and won.) 


“ Rue for a year and a day; but what! 
Soldan or Sophy might rue the same 

And doughty of heart bethink him not 
(The morning star sets pale for the sun), 

Such guerdon gained, of or thrall or shame, 
Lost or won, my dear, is it lost or won 


** Be it far,’’ he saith, “‘ be it far from me 
A revel wi’ faéry women fine; 

Heléne, Heléne, when for sight of thee 
(The morning star set pale for the sun) 
Days many forlorn doth the old King pine.” 
‘Lost and won, my dear,” quotha, ‘lost 

and won.” 


‘‘ What tho, what tho to her silk-soft bower 
Whelmed in the forest she steps no more, 
Tho search be ended fro’ hall fro’ tower 
And the morning star set pale fourthesun, 
Thorough the dark fells, thorough the 
shore”’— 
(* Lost and won, my dear,’’ quotha, ‘‘ lost 
and won.’’) 


“ What tho be a great King’s heir, Heléne, 
And I but a Squire of low degree, 
Long I’ll lament me, fer this her pain 
(The morning star lies under the sun) 
Nor Elfin harp shall be struck for me.” 
“Lost or won,’ quoth the white-witch, 
** lost or won.”’ 


“Good, and so be it, faire Sir,’’ she saith, 
“ Rede none doth ’monish, nor rune con- 
trol.” 
He stands astonied wi’ bated breath, 
The morning star set pale for the sun. 
“The veil in the forest is made my goal.” 
“Lost and won, my dear,’’ quotha, * lost 
and won.” 


Weariful speeding down evil ways, 
Dusk in the noontide and dark at eve; 

Lo you! at midnight a wild harp plays 
While the morning star is away wi’ the sun. 
Shifting and mocking the lilts deceive. 
“Lost and won, my dear,” quotha, “lost 

and won.”’ 


The mouth that sang them he mote not see, 
Nigh and so nigh, but he peers in vain, 
“Fair dames of Elfland do sigh for thee”’— 
(The morning star is away wi’ the sun). 
The Squire laughs out with “Heléne, He- 
léne.”’ 
“Lost and won, my dear,”’ quotha, “ lost 
and won.” 


“‘O what is yon light that gleameth wide? 
In heaven the moon is but three days old, 
And a full mogn anchored on yon hillside 
(The morning star lies under the sun) 
Casts a weird whiteness right strange, 
right cold.” 
“Lost and won, my dear, is it lost or 
won?” 
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* Hey, ’tis the mouth o’ the veiléd cave, 
Hey for the moon-mock, on, hie on.”’ 

One mighty stroke wi’ his glittering glaive, 
The morning star has sunk wi’ the sun, 
The Squire is through and the veil is down. 
‘Lost and won my dear,’’ quotha, ‘ lost 

and won.” 


It crackles wi’ shatter, and tinkling small 
Their lights go out, andthe Elf-dames fly, 

Their wild harps clang while they call, they 

call a REN or 
(The morning star set pale for the sun) = 

‘*A year and a day shall the Elf-ban lie.” 
**Lost and won,’ they cry, ‘“‘it was lost 

and won.” 


The Squire would after, would fain speed 
on 
But (for to be short) he mote not move, 
The deep ban bindeth him, might is gone 
(The morning star set pale for the sun), 
His manful limbs do its potence prove. 
“Lost and won, my dear,’”’ quotha, “lost 
and won.” 


“Long isthetime. Be it time, good sooth, 

Be it night, be it day in this weird place ? 
I am thralléd fast and feel my youth. 

The morning star lies under the sun— 
Made over to these of timeless race’ — 

‘** Lost or won, my dear, is it lost or won?” 


‘‘T know not wherefore; y-waxen dim 
Shifts a great reason that swayed my 
thought. 

Why? But hold fast is the best for him 
(The morning star set pale for the sun) 
Who knew at the start what deed he 

wrought.”’ 
**Lost and won, my dear, is it lost or 
won?”’ 


“It is very long. A low voice plains 
Far in the cave. I would it were still: 
And would I mote sleep; yea all my pains 
(The morning star is waiting the sun) 
’T would comfort of sleep mote I drink my 
fill.” 
‘**Lost or won, my dear, is it lost or won?” 


His gyves give way, hedothk sinto ground, 
A little moment is sleep full sweet, 

His good glaive falls with a clash of sound; 
The morning star grows pale for the sun, 

He wakes: red dawn-rays lie on his feet. 
‘Lost or won, my dear, is it lost or won?”’ 


Far in the cave sits a faire ladie 
Bound to her settle wi’ silken strands, 
‘*T remember me, I remember me! 
The morning star grows pale for the sun, 
Lo! this was my quest in the weird elf- 
lands.”’ 
**Lost and won, my dear,’’ quotha, “ host 
and won.” 


““A year and aday”’ small Elf-dames rave, 
He kneels at her feet, ‘‘O well is me, 

He severs her gyves wi’ his trusty glaive, 
The morning star sets pale for the sun, 
They speed, they are forth the maiden free, 

Lost or won, my dear, was it lost or won?” 


“O! Lam happy—at this good hour 
Hand in hand on the sparkling dew,’ 

She saith, ‘‘down faring to yon dear tower, 
Where the morning star hanys pale by the 


sun, 
And welcome shall meet us, full great, full 
true,”’ 
‘Lost and won, my dear,’’ quotha, “lost 
and won.”’ 


‘“‘ Thou’lt take a kiss fro’ thy sire, the king, 
Of me is ought thou would’st take, 
ladie?’’ 
‘* Faire Sir,’’ she saith, ‘‘a kiss and a ring” 
(The morning star has set by the sun) 
‘* A ring and a kiss, I’d take fro’ thee, 
For lost is won, faire Sir,’ she saith, 
“lost is won.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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TANT MYSTERIES. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, LL.B., D.D. 





DURING the last week we were informed 
that another asteroid, or minor planet, 
had been discovered; another celestial 
body revolving with us round the same 
sun, sharing with us its light and regu- 
lated by its attraction; an integral part of 
the same solar system; a near relative of 
our own, linked to the same central head 
of the family; revolving with us ever 
since the earth was created: and altho 
astronomers have been studying the 
heavens during thousands of years, only 
now discovered. 

How little we know of what is com- 
paratively near! The earth is our uni- 
verse, but tho we live upon it we have 
not yet discovered the whole of its sur- 
face, and but a thin stratum of its sub- 
stance. The solar system is a far vaster 
universe, and of this we know far less. 
We can watch the motions of the pkanets, 
but we know little of them beyond their 
velocity, bulk and weight; and this 
recent discovery reveals not only another 
globe but our own ignorance. Away and 
beyond our solar system is the immeasur- 
able stellar universe, with its suns beyond 
all limits of calculation; their visible 
number ever increasing with increasing 
telescopic powers. We have also the 
marvelous results of photography, de- 
picting by the most powerful telescopes 
handled by the most skillful astronomers, 
stars invisible. If, then, we know so little 
of the great immensity within our own 
dispensation of the planetary universe, 
and comparatively nothing of the im- 
measurable dispensation of the universe 
beyond, is it likely we can know fully all 
the mysteries of the divine revelation 
made to man in his present limited 
sphere of mortal life? And is it 
not still less likely that we can com- 
prehend the far greater mysteries of 
the boundless regions of eternity, spread- 
ing away on every side, beyond and _ be- 
yond the region of the present dispensa- 
tion which has to do with merely the 
human race and its history of a few 
thousand years? Can we pretend to any 
absolute certainty respecting what took 
place in the eternity past, or what are the 
possibilities of the eternal future? Can 
we frame definite ideas of immensity in 
time, any more than of immensity in 
space? Can any language suited to us in 
our imperfect and limited existenceconvey 
accurate knowledge of infinity? The sun 
of revelation illumes our present age, 
but it cannot do what it was not intended 
to do, make clear to us the limitless 
abysses of duration any more than the 
natural sun reveals the regions beyond 
the stars. There are mysteries respecting 
both God and man of which it becomes 
us to think and speak with humble hesita- 
tion, certainly not with harsh condemna- 
tion of others. 

So also respecting the mode in which 
God reveals his truth. The fact of the 
sun shining is obvious to all but the 
blind: tho the theory of light is doubt- 
ful. That we do seeis a fact, but how we 
see is uncertain. In what manner does 
light travel? Does it travel atall? How 
is it that objects of vision are impressed 
on theeye, the brain, the mind? All ad- 
mit the fact though differing in the ea- 
planation. Scientific men do not charge 
those who differ as to the mode, with dis- 
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belief in the fact of revelation by the 
light of the sun. 

So in Theology. Inan age of intellec- 
tual activity there must be varieties of 
opinion respecting mysteries of the Infin- 
ite, and yet there may be unity of faith 
and feeling respecting the central source 
of spiritual light and life. They who re- 
jeice in the Sun of Righteousness as the 
center round which all truth revolves; 
they who trust in the ‘“‘ Word made 
flesh”; the ‘‘ Image of the Invisible God”’; 
the ‘‘One Mediator between God and 
men”; who ** gave his life a ransom for 
many ”; who ‘ever liveth to make in- 
tercession”’; and is “‘ able to save to the 
uttermost”; they who rely on him alone 
for salvation; who, from supreme love to 
him obey his commandments, imitate 
his example, promote his glory, and look 
for his coming, may well regard each 
other as brethren. They who thus be- 
lieve, altho they may separate at the 
circumference, meet at the center. They 
are ‘‘all one in Christ.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ECONOMIC HARMONY. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 








IMPRESSIONS, striking in themselves, 
that are familiar to us,soon assume a com- 
monplace character, partly because the 
familiar is the commonplace, and partly 
because we come to see the causes which 
lead to these results, and so accept them 
as the natural and inevitable outcome of 
things. One who lives in a large city 
finds nothing strange in its life,and ceases 
to appreciate the startling contrasts it 
offers. Social forces play there with a 
freedom and force and breadth of stroke 
not commonin village and country, and 
so the record of events is written in bolder 
and more startling characters. Upward 
and downward lines are equally decisive. 
To one who only occasionally visits a 
great city, these contrasts are painfully 
apparent, and the inequality, if not the 
injustice of events,lies on the very surface 
—the first thing seen and felt. Extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty are equally 
conspicuous, and society, as offering 
common conditions to its citizens, and 
conferring onthem equal benefits, seems 
to be little more than a myth of the opti- 
mist. Society is apparently held together 
by physical force, the inertia of events 
and want of any better way. 

nis truly melancholy impres- 
sion arises very much in oversight of that 
large intermediate class made up of the 
simply thrifty and industrious, who con- 
stitute the real body of society and give 
it the true bond of acommon interest, it 
none the less indicates a great failure in 
the action of social forces, one that has ~ 
often proved fatal and that is frequently 
approaching the danger line. Exireme 
wealthand extreme poverty are comple- 
ments of each other, if not causes of each 
other, and both testify to some mal-adjust- 
ment in economic, civil and moral forces. 

The most fundamental fact in explana- 
tion of this conspicuously unfortunate 
social state is, that prosperity does de- 
pend, and must ever depend, on char- 
acter. And by character we mean the 
entire circuit of personal characteristics, 
whether they be industrial, social or 
moral, While it is not true that one’s 
prosperity is the sole result of one’s char- 
acter, there is yet no cause, in long pe- 
riods and wide relations, anything like 
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as determinative of results as character. 
The chapter of simple accidents is a com- 
paratively brief one, and these very acci- 
dents are constantly overruled in their 
issue by the more permanent influences 
expressed as character. Social relations 
also stand for a very important factor in 
prosperity, but they are being determined, 
or have already been determined, by 
character. The complexity of social re- 
lations and their slow changes make the 
advantages and disadvantages of char- 
acter alittle less obvious, a little less in- 
stantly effective, than they otherwise 
would be, but, in compensation for this, 
they add immensely to their sweep and 
final force. If one cannot sinkas quickly 
by feebleness and vice, nor rise as rapidly 
by strength and virtue, on account of the 
many ways in which he is bound to oth- 
ers, yet these themselves are only one 
form in which character, personal qual- 
ity, declares itself. Our web is our own 
weaving all the same, only we have woven 
it of a strong fiber. The only important 
modification of the assertion that position 
turns on character is the further assertion 
that character does not act as a separate, 
isolated force, but is inextricably united 
into groups, and lineal relations of de- 
scent, and so its influence suffers the 
constant additions and subtractions inci- 
dent to its own extended power. This 
fact does not alter the primitive fact, but 
only gives it a more complex develop- 
ment. 

We must mean by character, economic 
virtues, social virtues, moral virtues, all 
as deepened and enlarged by intelligence. 
The inner justifying reason of the pov- 
erty of the poor is character; the chief 
obstacle in overcoming it is character; 
that which reconciles the world as ‘a 
training school to our moral sense, is this 
fundamental relation of all results to 
character. 

These facts are disguised to us because 
we give so narrow a definition of charac- 
ter, and because we revolt at the limits 
put upon it by the multiplicity of its de- 
pendences, forgetful that these are sim- 
ply another expression for its manifold 
force, If we suffer by descent, we can 
greatly aid the world by descent; if we 
are borne down by the vices of relatives, 
we are buoyed up by their virtues, and 
extend our own influence along precisely 
the same channels. 

The hard conditions of life—say in New 
York City—resolve themselves into moral 
forces, pushing the world upward by the 
simple fact that they ultimately rest back 
on personal quality, that they cannot be 
renovated without those economic vir- 
tues of industry, frugality, forecast, 
which are the earliest products of intel- 
ligence, taking the life of the individual 
under its own guidance. No external 
conditions, however favorable, no liber- 
ality, however great, are of any perma- 
nent avail save as they meet these person- 
al qualities and still further develop 
them. A man must be _ industrious, 
thoughtful, and frugal, as the final condi- 
tion of assured prosperity, Progress 
among men resolves itself into personal 
qualities, and can be successfully reached 
in no other way. This is God’s aphorism, 
All the facts that contradict it are gither 
trifling, or are merely another for the 
same truth obscured for the moment by 
the complexity of the circumstances 
under which the law is acting, the large- 
ness of the circuit itis taking. The very 
poor of a great city are wanting in in- 
dustrial virtues, and in that intelligence 
which is essential to the action of these 
virtues. The very rich—aside from dis- 
honesty—of a great city are eminent in 
these industrial virtues, The justifica- 
tion which these large possessions receive 
is in these virtues. The censure which 
attends upon them, the regrettable ele- 
ment in their relation to society, and the 
ultimate retribution that may wait on 
them, are found in the absence of the 
higher social and moral virtues. These 
virtues we shall consider later. 

These facts are distinctly seen by the 
economist. He takes a certain delight in 
commercial life, because it emphasizes so 
strongly economic virtues; because it is 
so magnificent in its rewards of them; 

because it is so inexorable in the punish- 


ment of the corresponding vices. He has 
difficulty in pitying the poor, because he 
thinks they have deserved nothing more 
—earned nothing more under economic 
laws—than they have received, and can 
profit by nothing more than has actually 
come to them. He will not—aside from 
*robbery—censure the very rich, because 
their wealth has been won by a broad ap- 
plication of the first principles on which 
the common prosperity depends. 

It is perfectly plain that if we are to 
help society we must understand the pri- 
mary, fundamental character of economic 
virtues, and suit all our remedial meas- 
ures to them. The foundations of inde- 
pendence, honesty, and even beneficence, 
cannot be laid in our constitution with- 
out these virtues, and the mere purely 
moral virtues all collapse when they have 
no economic strength on which to rest. 
New York City, in its extreme poverty, 
is the product of wise sucial laws, and 
cannot be improved except under and by 
those laws. Of one thing we may always 
be sure—any social state, no matter how 
bad it is, is a fact reached under con- 
structive and corrective laws; one, there- 
fore, that admits of no violent transfor- 
mation, and one from which we are to 
pass upward under precisely the same 
principles by which we reached it in go- 
ing downward. Reform does not lie in 
the abrogation or suspension of law, but 
in its wiser use. 

The disintegration which society is suf- 
fering is an emphatic assertion of law; 
and its reintegration must be by means of 
the same laws more wisely applied and 
more perfectly obeyed. Ignorance, indo- 
lence and vice will always declare them- 
selves for exactly what they are. We 
can shift the form of the expression, we 
cannot evade it. What aman needs as a 
poor man simply is better advised indus- 
try. Anything less than this only helps 
him to pass from poverty to pauperism. 
Intelligence only can give him a new hold 
on society and the common life. This 
only can make him minister to that life, 
and so be prepared to receive in turn its 
ministrations, But while economic laws 
are primary, real and irrevocable, they 
are by no means independent and final. 
They play a part, and only a part, in our 
entire social life; and we must under- 
stand, equally well with them, the fur- 
ther principles which bind us success- 
fully together in society. 

Economic harmony implies the full and 
free action of economic incentives. It is 
an ideal state, and is dependent, in its es- 
tablishment and maintenance, on gener- 
ally diffused intelligence, industry and 
good-will. It is no more automatic in its 
processes than is any virtuous action, 
Indeed, if production is left to itself, the 
prosperous tend to secure a power which 
makes industry and economy less and 
less needful, while the poor sink intoa 
poverty that renders diligence and fru- 
gality more and more unproductive. 
This form, like every form of social per- 
fection, calls for a common conscious- 
ness thoroughly penetrated with the light 
of wisdom. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss. 
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A THOUSAND MILES OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





In the early days two young men, who 
were setting out for California, bought 
each a tin horn, so that in case they got 
separated they could blow and blow till 
they heard, and so come together again. 
They had imagined this vast new world 
to be some pent-up camp, or harbor by the 
sea. 

Let me explain that this California is 
more than three times the size of the 
State of New York. And if it were 
smoothed down, or had a big rolling-pin 
rolled over it so as to flatten down and 
smooth out the mountains, it would be 
easily five times the size of the great 
Empire State. 

I want the reader to keep this magni- 
tude in mind. California is simply an 
immense kingdom, or empire, in itself, 
And when you ask about the climate, 
soil, or products you are asking about 











things that would take a very big and 
very broad book even to catalog. For 
if there is any kind of climate, soil or 
product on earth not found in this thou- 
sand miles of seashore and mountains I 
don’t know where it may be. 

The completion of the new railroad 
through the northern mountains to 
Oregon last month left me knee-deep in 
the snows of Mount Shasta. <A telegram 
comes from San Diego, a thousand miles 
down the coast, asking me to come and 
read a poem at the laying of the college 
corner-stone. I am here; and looking 
back over the swift ride through the vast 
and the varied land Iam tempted to try 
to set down a bird’s-eye sketch of the 
most conspicuous portions en route; 
altho, as I said before, a very big book 
would not hold half what really should 
be told. 

In the first place, then, that Shasta 
country—get your map if you mean to 
follow me—that Shasta region, if not too 
high up in the mountain so as to be under 
the snow, is delicious. I have some land 
there, and as I spent the last years of my 
boyhood there, I know the place well. 
This new railroad, taking the place of the 
old ‘‘ pack trail,” makes its cool and beau- 
tiful waters and broad plateaus of pine 
and oak easily accessible. The soil is red, 
rich and easily tilled. But it is also steep 
and stony toa degree that might appall 
a man born and reared in the rich levels 
of the great Mississippi Valley. 

Land is cheaper here than in any other 
part of the state. This is partly because 
it is, or was till of late, exclusively a gold- 
mining country, and then no railroad 
passed through the region till last month. 
The land whichI have I bought of the 
railroad company at one dollar and 
a quarter an = acre. There is a 
world of flowing water on it, plenty 
of pine and oak timber, good grass, and 
about one-fourth of the 640 acres can be 
plowed, It is one mile from the railroad. 
Perhaps I ought to mention that I bought 
this land more thana year ago and got a 
better choice than could be had now. The 
demand for land has been great, and some 
sections that sold only a short time ago 
for from one to ten dollars an acre are 
now held at very high figures. 

When you leave this Shasta region, 
which is now coming to be called the 
California Piedmont, because of its re- 
semblance to the Piedmonts of Virginia 
and of Italy as well, you drop down 
toward San Francisco through one vast 
level and unfenced wheatfield. This is 
the great Sacramento Valley. The moun- 
tains of snow are behind you, and on 
either side of you. The valley is beauti- 
tiful with broad green oak trees that are 
left standing in the seaof wheat. At 
harvest-time these green islands in the 
fervid and glowing sea of gold makea 
beautiful and restful picture. The grain 
is cut, thrashed, sacked, all at the same 
time. As you dash through this three 
hundred mile of grain, the largest wheat- 
field in the world, you see little puffs of 
smoke far away and up and down on 
either side rising above the green tops of 
the low, broad oaks. These puffs of 
smoke are the puffs of dust from the huge 
steam harvesters that cut and thrash and 
sack the grain, all by machinery; almost 
entirely by steam. This land is held at 
high figures; let us say at an average of 
$500 per acre. 

You dash through pretty little towns 
every ten miles or so. You see a good 
many orange, fig, lemon, and such-like 
trees; always a goodly number of church- 
spires piercing above the oaks; many 
school-houses; multitudes of children. 

At the end of about three hundred miles 
on your way down out of the mountains 
of Shasta to the warm sea banks of San 
Diego you are in Oakland, with San 
Francisco ten miles farther on and across 
the great bay of the Golden Gate. 

As I have made my final home on 
the hills of Oakland overlooking this bay 
and the city of San Francisco, it is hardly 
safe to trust myself to speak of the place 
at any great length. Land is high there, 
both in and out of the city of Oakland. 
Good farms can be had within two or 
three miles of the city for about $1,000 an 
acre, The land is mostly in five and ten 


acre lots, and set to rare and ‘most pro- 
ductive fruits. The whole region for 
miles around seems like one continuous 
village here. The universities and col- 
leges are so many around the rim of the 
bay of San Francisco that some English 
travelers have spoken of the plece as 
‘‘New Greece.” Oakland has for some 
years been called the Athens of America. 
The famous University of California is at 
the back of Oakland, and the new univer- 
sity of Senator Stanford, with its endow- 
ment of twenty millions, is in front across 
the bay. The Lick Observatory, so nobly 
equipped that already learned men are 
coming all the way from Germany to 
study the stars, stands still farther up 
the bay on a high sea wall, and is only a 
link in the continuous chain of temples to 
art and science that cluster about the bay 
of San Francisco. 

I forgotto mention that there are many 
roads through and in and about all the 
region. You are nearly out of sight and 
sound of cars that cross and intertwine or 
glide up and down the Sierra to and 
from the states. New towns are numer- 
ous, too numerous, I think, for perma- 
nent prosperity. It is safe to say that pop- 
ulation is almost doubling here yearly. 

There are two or three railroads down 
the coast. Yet a good many people still 
prefer the steamers. The seas are warm, 
and, as a rule, very restful, from Oak- 
land all the way to Panama. But if you 
really want to see the great, warm heart 
of California keep your feet on land, for 
the coast towns are warm old Spanish 
places that are hardly yet wide awake as 
arule. The Saxon towns are in the val- 
leys of thé interior. 

The great San Joaquin Valley was once 
called adesert. In the old days a party 
of miners got lost in the dust and sand 
there, and some of them perished for 
want of water. The wild horse was found 
there up to within a very few years. Land 
is now held at about $500 an acre here, 
And you see about the same order of 
things as you dash through on your way 
south that prevails in the great valley of 
Sacramento with its canopy of emerald 
oaks which I have just described. Only 
no oak trees are found here, The place 
was as barren as a barn floor till water 
was led on and over the loose black 
loam. But now you see miles and miles 
of treesup, down, right, left,everywhere; 
avenues and lanes and little cities. You 
might sometimes imagine yourself ina 
suburb of Paris on a gala day of May. 

As youcome to Fresno and Tulare you 
see avenues and avenues of grape-vines; 
for this is the great raisin region. Three 
million boxes of raisins! Think of it. 
And every year the product and shipment 
are now being doubled. 

Land here has advanced so absurdly 
high of late that I do not venture to quote 
the price of it. Indeed, let me say once 
for all that I think land, either by the 
lot or acre, already to» high in and about 
the cities in California. Settlers, young 
men especially, should push out to new 
places. Iknow that back on the foot- 
hills, not many miles from Fresno, there 
is still some government land to be had 
for the taking. There is also a great 
deal in the Shasta district, before de- 
scribed; or, failing to find this, I should 
buy of the railroad, gather my friends 
around me, and build up my own town 
and orchards and vineyards. 

Two hundred miles from San Francisco 
you come to savage and sublime moun- 
tains, which are often white with snow 
in the winter time. Climbing over these 
you descend into the great Mojave desert 
(pronounced Mo-ha-ve, with all the ac- 
cent on the middle syllaWle). What a 
dread and terror the very name of this 
place once inspired ! 

It is tast becoming a green now. Ar- 
tesian wells, which spout twenty feet 
in the air, throwing little blind 

fishes all about in the grass, are forming 
little lakes and streams everywhere. 
Willow groves are growing now where 
the sand swept in heaps and windrows a 
year or two ago, and long Janes of Lom- 
bardy poplars remind you of the suburbs 
of Milan. 

And now you cross another range of 





hills, palm trees here and there, cactus, 
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steep grades, tunnels, ‘‘ wash-outs,” and 
lo! Los Angeles, 

This is Paradise. And yet the real Para- 
dise, probably, had only a very few acres 
init. This city and its suburbs, however, 
is fully twenty miles, some say sixty 
miles, across ! 

Commercially speaking, I do not believe 
in all this cutting up of orchards to sell 
town lots. Ten million dollars, I am told, 
would not cover the outlay of Eastern 
capital that has been forced into Los An- 
geles within the past year for town lots 
alone. The orange crop has been serious- 
ly interfered with. Miles of vineyards 
have been swept away to give room for 
pretty villas. And surely there must be 
a venturein it. Unlike Oakland, the place 
has no special feature of attraction what- 
ever except its very fine air. Unlike San 
Diego, it has neither seaport nor sea. And 
you can search the maps of the world in 
vain for the site of any city that wasever 
build remote from water. Yes, there was 
Jerusalem, and also Salt Lake City, but 
these were theocrasies, if I may apply the 
term to these two phenomenal cities, and 
are not to be considered in this connection. 
So we can safely say that if Los Angeles 
ever arrives at any great importance in 
the list of cities it will be the first in his- 
tory that ever grew to any solid great- 
ess without the trade of ships. 

But beautiful! Ah, it is so beautiful 
all about. Oranges! oranges! oranges ! 
A yellow sea on either side of you now 
for fifty miles on and out toward Arizona ! 

Here we dip down toward San Diego ; 
leaving the continental line that goes to 
New Orleans and get back close to the 
sea bank and glide on down through 
orange groves toward the first spot on 
which Father Junipero, the founder of 
California, first set foot. 

You pass through a great many olive 
and orange groves on the way down. 
You see the mountains of Mexico, huge, 
indolent and dreadful, warm and smoky 
as if some battle was still going on down 
there, and here is San Diego ! 

A palm tree one hundred feet high, 
some old tumble-down barracks, some 
brown half-clad babies, and that is about 
alli can find of the little frontier town 
which I saw here thirty years ago. 

But pass on around the hill to the in- 
terior a mile or so from the old tumble- 
down site! Here is a miracle, if I may 
say as much, and I will not say more, for 
I would tax credulity. Enough to saya 
great city stands here in a cow pasture of 
last year. Whatever the future may be 
able to show in the way of city building 
it is certain the past never saw anything 
like this. Yes, I was in at the building of 
San Francisco when a boy, but that place 
was a mean and cheap camp in comparison 
to this orderly and most palatial city. This 
is one continuous Newport for miles and 
miles and miles! The new hotel here 
has a theater as fine as the Madiscn 
Square. The dining-room has stained 
glass, like a cathedral. It is of course 
the largest hotel in the world. 
The Rockaway Beach monstrosity pos- 
sibly covers more ground, but it would 
never hold more comfortably placed 
guests than can this wonder of the 
new world now soon to be opened. Nine 
hundred waiters and servants, we are in- 
formed, are quartered in and about this 
shapely edifice waiting the sweeping out 
of the shavings. And where are the 
guests to come from? Do you see that 
circle of tents away out yonder on the 
foothills and away down yonder on the 
silver sands of the beach? Why there is 
not a room to be had in this city. Day 
laborers are paid three dollars per day. 
You pay twenty-five cents to be shaved, 
and wait half a day. Of course I do not 
say that this will last, and above all I do 
not advise any one to come here. The 
place is not comfortable. It is not even 
healthy. They have made familiar with 
Mother Earth here, and she resents it. 
The whole earth is dug up for sewers, 
foundations, flumes and all that sort of 
thing, and the result is fevers and chills. 
There are several people down witha fever 

much like what was called the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial fever,” at Philadelphia. 

The new people here are mostly 
Yankees, They have already built one 


great flume for water, and are now at 
work on another. This one is forty miles 
long! In fact the whole business is cast 
on such a colossal basis that I am dazed 
with the magnitude and the rush and the 
audacity of it. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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I ASSUME that by Christian union is 
meant corporate union—either the con- 
solidation of the Churches into one organ- 
ization, or a federal union which, while 
allowing the Churches to retain their au- 
tonomy, secures the privilege of inter- 
communion. By inter-communion, I 
understand the fellowship of the Lord’s 
Supper, which is by common consent the 
test of union, just as its absence is indica- 
tive of a state of schism. 

Looking at Christendom as it exists to- 
day, there is no apparent possibility of 
union among the various branches of the 
Oriental Church. In this case, the ob- 
stacle to be overcome is the importance 
attached to General Councils, conceived 
as infallible and of perpetual authority. 
To the eye of the Holy Orthodox Church 
of the East, the Nestorians lie under the 
anathema of the third General Council, 
the Armenian and Coptic Churches under 
the ban of the fourth. Nor is there any 
apparent possibility of union between the 
Holy Orthodox Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church. These vast commun- 
ions, each embracing upwards of one 
hundred millions of adherents, are alien- 
ated so deeply and by so many causes, 
that it seems vain to discuss seriously the 
question of their union. They lie under 
the anathema of mutual excommunica- 
tion since the eleventh century; nor as 
yet have they begun to desire a reconcil- 
iation. 

There has been for many years in the 
English Church a society whose object is 
to pray for the corporate reunion of 
Christendom with special reference to 
the Greek and Roman Churches. Hitherto 
it has accomplished nothing beyond a 
cultivation of the desire for unity. The 
late Dr. Pusey put forth an elaborate 
Eirenicon, showing on what terms union 
might be possible between the Anglican 
and RomanChurches. But his terms were 
somewhat scornfully rejected by Cardinal 
Newman as not possessing a hint of the 
principle on which reunion depended. 
For Dr. Pusey had shown how it was pos- 
sible to receive the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent as not obnoxious to reason 
or to Scripture, or contradictory to the 
grammatical interpretation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. In Newman’s view, all 
this was a matter of indifference to the 
Church of Rome. The decisions of Trent 
must be received simply in the spirit of 
obedience, on the ground of assent to the 
authority of the Roman pontiff in matters 
of faith and morals. 

It does not appear impossible that the 
Anglican and Greek Churches may some 
day arrive at inter-communion. The re- 
lations between them are friendly in the 
highest degree. In this case General 
Councils would not stand in the way, nor 
apostolic succession, The filioque, itis true, 
might be a source of embarassment. The 
main difficulty would be the Thirty-nine 
Articles whose Augustinian or Calvinistic 
tone is obnoxious to the mood of Oriental 
Christiainty. But since the Church of 
England attaches a higher value to the 
Nicene Creed, as being a Catholic utter- 
ance, while the Articles are only local or 
provincial, this need not be considered an 
im passable barrier. 

The chief obstacle in the way of union 
between the Church of England and the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, wheth- 
erat home or onthe continent, is the 
doctrine of apostolic succession. It can- 
not properly be called a doctrine of the 
English Church, for it is nowhere enun- 
ciated in her formularies, and it formed 
no part of the teaching of the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. 
The preface to the Ordinal, which 





is regarded by many as sanctioning the 


doctrine is more correctly interpreted as 
a matter of ecclesiastical administration— 
it maintains a regulation of the Church but 
does not assert a principle. During the 
seventeenth century there grew up a large 
party in the Anglican Communion who for 
the first time held apostolic succession to be 


the eighteenth century the tenet passed 
into abeyance. It isa remark attributed 
to the late Bishop Blomfield, of London, 
that, after William Law’s controversy 
with the Bishop of Bangor, no writer as- 
serted the doctrine of apostolic succession 
until the Tractarian movement arose—a 
perivd of nearly one hundred years. Since 
1833, when Newman came forth as leader 
of the so-called Catholic Revival, the doc- 
trine has been re-proclaimed with great 
vigor and rigidity. It isnow held by a 
majority of the clergy whether in the 
English or American Church, forming an 
invincible barrier in the way of corporate 
unionor fellowship with the Protestant 
Churches. 

But a doctrine which has experienced 
such vicissitudes, which a large part of 
the Church has never acknowledged, may 
again pass into abeyance as it did in the 
last century. It may even die out en- 
tirely like its kindred historical principle 
—the divine right of kings. It isa curi- 
ous feature of the doctrine that, definite: 
and rigid as it seems, it is in reality 
vague and indefinite, while the efforts to 
bring it to aclear, logical or historical 
analysis, to explain or to justify it, gen- 
erally result in explainingit away. A re- 
cent representative writer, who holds the 
doctrine, has asserted that the apostolic 
commission did not include preaching ; 
that the command ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” was given alike to all Christian 
disciples ; that the only apostolic com- 
mission handed down by tactual descent 
or through the laying on of hands is the 
injunction, *‘Do this in remembrance 
of me”; which gives the power 
to make a valid eucharist. In view of 
the history of the doctrine, this is a re- 
markable concession. Some few years 
ago there appeared in a Church periodi- 
cal, with pronounced High Church ten- 
dencies, a suggestion that it might be 
well to consider, whether the apostolic 
succession had not been preserved among 
the Presbyterians. The suggestion im- 
plies that bishops are not necessary to the 
being of a Church, or to the communica- 
tion of the apostolic gift, but are rather a 
function of the one order—the priesthood 
or presbyterate. If the succession may 
have been unconsciously or unintention- 
ally preserved by Presbyterians, it might 
be possible to credit its possession to 
Lutherans and others. These illustra- 
tions, at least, serve to show how elastic 
the doctrine may become. A stronger 
pressure,a more ardent desire for unity, 
might reveal a more surprising measure 
of its elasticity. 

If the doctrine of apostolic succession 
constitutes the limitation preventing the 
union of the Anglican Church with other 
Protestant bodies, there are also limita- 
tions among these bodies which prevent 
their union with each other. It isa sig- 
nifizant circumstance, which is not with- 
out its bearing upon the subject, that the 
division into sects is mainly characteris- 
tic of English Christianity. In countries 
where Lutheranism is the established 
Church, there may be schools of thought, 
but they do not for the most part crystal- 
lize into sects as in England and America. 
The intellectual element acting with 
freedom of conscience, as in Germany, 
explains to some extent this striking dif- 
ference. In England and America these 
divisions have generally been connected 
with the sphere of the will. They have 
involved the methods of Church govern- 
ment as among the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists; the Baptists also 
sought a more thorough and consistent 
discipline than Independency afforded; 
the same principle is seen among the 
Methodists, and Unitarianism may be 
traced back to a remote origin in what is 
known as the Half-way Covenant. These 
difficulties in the sphere of the wil] are 
harder to reach than difficulties in the in- 





tellectual sphere. They are also partly 





a cardinal principle of Christianity. Butin | 





inherent in the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment. But we need not reproach our- 
selves as sinners above all others, because 
of these divisions. For while they have 
been attended by great evils, as is gener- 
ally admitted, -yet English Christianity 
has always been more active in propa- 
gating itself than the Lutheran type, and 
it has besides rooted itself more deeply in 
the hearts of the people. 

There seems to be no reason why some 
of the denominations in this country 
should continue to maintain a separate 
existence. The various sects of Presby- 
terianism or of the Reformed Church of 
Calvin might easily come together in one 
organization, as indeed they seem in- 
clined to do, by subordinating their 
differences. How far this method of 
union by the subordination of differences 
might be carried, it is impossible to 
determine. It would at least require that 
each Church should give up its distinc- 
tive limitation ornegation. High Church- 
men must cease to insist upon their 
doctrine of apostolic succession; Presby- 
terians must admit that the Westminster 
Confession is not the last word in the- 
ology; Congregationalists yield their 
theory of the independence of the local 
church; Baptists no longer contend that 
obedience to Christ requires adult baptism 
by immersion; Quakers withdraw their 
opposition to a hireling ministry and 
to visible sacraments; Methodists allow 
that salvation is possible without under- 
going a technical process of conversion; 
Universalists confess that the Winchester 
Articles disturbed the basis of a practi- 
cal theology, and Unitarians no longer 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity. As 
none of these concessions implies the 
sacrifice of necessary or fundamental 
truth, it is not impossible to conceive the 
attainment of Christian union by this 
negative process of elimination. 

And, further, faint as this possibility 
may now appear, yet it is within the 
range of the imagination to conceive 
some powerful motive whose working 
would hasten the process. A great senti- 
ment may take possession of Protestant 
Christendom which would imperatively 
demand that all artificial restrictions be 
dropped in the presence of some grave 
danger. It may be that, beneath the 
present desire for unity, there is working 
some instinctive sense of impending evil, 
which will try men’s souls as the bar- 
barian invasions ef which we read in 
history. Under such circumstances we 
should realize that our strength lay in 
union; we should get down from the 
pedestals on which we have been posing, 
we should abandon our stilts and stand 
upon our feetas men. Weshould then be 
convinced that the strongest. bond which 
can unite us is our common humanity 
for which Christ died—the only basis for 
the fellowship of Christian love. 

To a certain extent it is possible that 
on the missionary field, in the presence 
of a dominant heathenism, a similar mo- 
tive may lead to some form of co-opera- 
tion, some modus vivendi which will di- 
minish or neutralize the evils of division. 
It seems plain that we ought not to prop- 
agate in foreign lands the rivalries, the 
intrigues, the calumnies to which we 
have grown accustomed at home. Other- 
wildbere must trust to the large minded- 
ness of the heathen world to make allow- 
ance for our deficiencies in Christian fel- 
lowship. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


GERARD DE NERVAL. 
BY ANDREW LANG, 








To Miss GIRTON, CAMBRIDGE : 

Dear Miss Girton:—Yes, I fancy Gérard 
de Nerval is one of that rather select 
party of French writers whom Mrs. Gir- 
ton will allow you to read. But even if 
you read him, I do not think you will 
care very much for him. He is a man’s 
author, not a woman’s; and yet one can 
hardly say why. It is not that he offends 
‘*the delicacy of your sex,” as Tom Jones 
calls it; I think it is that his sentiment, 
whereof he is full, is not the kind you 
like, Let it be admitted that, when his 
characters make love they might do it 





‘¢in a more human sort of way.” In this 
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respeet, and in some others, Gérard de 
Nerval resembles Edgar Poe. Not that 
his heroes are always attached to a belle 
morte in some distant Aiden; not that 
they have been for long in the family 
sepulcher; not that their attire is a vastly 
becoming shroud—no, Aurélie and Sylvie, 
in ‘*Les Filles de Feu,” are nice and nat- 
ural girls; but their lover is not in love 
with them ‘‘in a human sort of way.” 
He is in love with some vaporous ideal, 
of which they faintly remind him. He 
is, as it were, the eternal passer-by; he is 
a wanderer from his birth; he sees the 
old chdteau, or the farmer's cottage, 
or even the bright theater, or the 
desert tent; he sees the daughters of men 
that they are fair and dear, in moonlight, 
in sunlight, in the glare of the foot-lights, 
and he looks, and longs, and sighs, and 
passes on his fatal path. Nothing can 
make him pause, and at last his wander- 
ing spirit leads him over the limit of this 
earth, and far from the human shores; 
his delirious fancy haunts graveyards, or 
the feigned harbors of happy stars, and 
he who rested never, rests in the grave, 
forgetting his dreams or finding them 
true. 

All this is too vague for you, I cannot 
doubt, but for me the man and his work 
have an attraction I cannot very well 
explain, like the personal influence of 
one who is your friend, tho other people 
cannot see what you see inhim. Gérard 
de Nerval (that was only his pen-name) 
was a young man of the young romantic 
school of 1830; one of the set of Hugo and 
Gautier. Their gallant, school-boyish 
absurdities are too familiar to be dwelt 
upon. They were much of Scott's mind 
when he was young, and translated Biir- 
ger, and ‘‘ wished to heaven he had a 
skull and cross-bones.” Two or three of 
them died young, two or three subsided 
into ordinary literary gentlemen (like 
M. Maquet, lately deceased), two, nay 
three, became poets—Victor Hugo, Théo- 
phile Gautier, and Gérard de Nerval. It 
it like the Great Bear, the Middle Bear, 
and the Little Bear! Of the Great Bear 
all the wurld has heard and his fame has 
gone out to the ends thereof; the Middle 
Bear is very dear to a set of men of let- 
ters, but if these be bear-worshipers 
(like the Ainos), then let me have the Lit- 
tle Bear, Gérard de Nerval, all to myself. 
It is not necessary to have heard of him ; 
even that queer sham, the lady of cul- 
ture, admits without a blush that she 
knows not Gérard. Yet he is worth 
knowing. 

What he will live by is his story of 
‘* Sylvie”; it is ong of the little master- 
pieces of the world. It has a Greek per- 
fection. One reads it, and however old 
one is, youth comes back, and April, and 
a thousand pleasant sounds of birds in 
hedges, of wind in the boughs, of brooks 
trotting merrily under the rustic bridges. 
And this fresh nature is peopled by girls 
eternally young, natural, gay, or pensive, 
standing with eager feet on the threshold 
of their life, innocent, expectant. with 
the old ballads of old France on their 
lips. For the story is full of those art- 
less, lisping numbers of the popular 
French Muse, the ancient ballads 
that Gérard collected and put in the 
mouth of Sylvie, the pretty peasant girl. 
Do you know what it is to walk alone all 
day on the Border, and what goodcom- 
pany to you the burn is that runs beside 
the highway? Just so companionable is 
the music of the ballads in that en- 
chanted country of Gérard’s fancy, in the 
land of the Valvis. All the while you 
read, you have a sense of the briefness 
of the pleasure, you know that the hero 
cannot rest here, that the girls and their 
loves, the cottage and its shelter are not 
for him. He is only passing by, happy yet 
wistful, far untraveled horizons are allur- 
ing him, the great city is drawing him 
to herself and will slay him one day in 
her den, as Scylla slew her victims. 

Conceive Gérard living a wild life with 
wilder young men and women in a great 
barrack of an old hotel that the painters 
amused themselves by decorating. Con- 
ceive him coming home from the play, or 
rather from watching the particular 
actress for whom he had a distant, fan- 
tastic passion. He leaves the theater and 





takes up a newspaper where he reads that 
to-morrow the Archers of Senlis are tu 
meet the Archers of Loisy. These were 
places in his native district, where he had 
been aboy. They recalled many memo- 
ries; he could not sleep that night; the 
old scenes flashed before his half-dream- 
ing eyes. This was one of the visions: 

“In front of a chdteuu of the time of 
Henri [V,a chdteau with peaked lichen- 
covered roofs, with a facing of red brick 
varied by stone-work of a paler hue, lay a 
wide, green lawn, set round with limes and 
elms, and through the leaves fell the golden 
rays of the setting sun. Young girls were 
dancipg ina circle on the mossy grass, to 
the sound of airs that their mothers had 
sung, airs with words so pure and natural 
that one felt one’s self indeed in that old Va- 
lois land, where for a thousand years has 
beat the heart of France. 

‘**T was the only boy in the circle, whith- 
er [ had led my little friend, Sylvie, a child 
of a neighboring hamlet; Sylvie, so full of 
life, so fresh, with her dark eyes, her regu- 
lar profile, her sunburnt face. I had loved 
nobody. I had seen nobody but her, till 
the daughter of the chateau, fair and tall, 
entered the circle of peasant girls. To ob- 
tain the right to join the ring she had to 
chant a scrap of ballad. We sat round her, 
and in a fresh, clear voice she sang one of 
the old ballads of romance, full of love and 
sadness. As she sang, the shadow 
of the great trees grew deeper, and the 
broad light of the risen moon fell on her 
alone, she standing without the listening 
circle. Her song was over, and no one 
dared to break the silence. A light mist 
arose from the mossy ground, trailing over 
the grass. We seemed to be in Paradise.” 
So the boy twisted a wreath for this 
new enchantress, the daughter of an heir 
of nobles with kings’ blood in her veins. 
And little brown, deserted Sylvie cried. 

All this Gérard remembered, and, re- 
membering, hurried down to the old 
country place, and met Sylvie, now a 
woman grown, beautiful, unspoiled, still 
remembering the prinitive songs and 
fairy tales. They walked together 
through the woods to the cottage of the 
aunt uf Sylvie, an old peasant woman of 
the richer class. She prepared dinner for 
them, and sent De Nerval for the girl, 
who had gone to ransack the peasant 
treasures in the garret. Two portraits 
were hanging there—one that of a young 
man of the good old times, smiling with 
red lips and brown eyes, a pastel in an 
ovalframe. Another medallion held the 
portrait of his wife, gay, piquante, in a 
bodice with ribbons fluttering, and with 
a bird perched on her finger. It was the 
old aunt in her youth, and further search 
discovered her ancient festal-gown, of 
stiff brocade. Sylvie arrayed herself in 
this splendor; patches were found in a 
box of tarnished gold, a fan, a necklace 
ofamber. The holiday attire of the dead 
uncle, who had been a keeper in the royal 
woods, was not far to seek, and Gérard 
and Sylvie appeared before the aunt, as 
her old self, and her old lover. ‘‘ My 
children !” she cried and wept, and smiled 
through her tears at the cruel and charm- 
ing apparition of youth. Presently she 
dried her tears, and only remembered the 
pomp and pride of her wedding. ‘‘ We 
joined hands, and sang the naive epitha- 
lamium of old France, amorous, and full 
of flowery turns, as the Song of Songs; 
we were the bride and the bridegroom all 
one sweet morning of summer.” 

I translated these fragments long ago 
in one of the first things I ever tried to 
write. The passages are as touching and 
fresh, the originals I mean, as when first 
I read them, and one hears the voice of 
Sylvie singing: 

* 4 Dammartin, Vy atrow belles filles, 
Ly en a zune plus belle que le jour!” 
And Sylvie married the confectioner, 
and like Marion in the ‘‘ Ballad of Forty 
Years,” ‘‘ Adrienne’s dead” in a convent. 
That is all the story, all the idyl. Gérard 
also wrote the idyl of his own delirium, 
and the proofs of it (‘* Le Réve et la Vie’’) 


were in his pocket wben they found him - 


dead in La Rue de la Vieille Lauterne. 
Some of his poems have a sweetness 
and careless grace, like the grace of his 
favorite old ballads. One cannot trans- 
late things like this: 
** Onl sont nos ameureuses ? 
Elles sont au tombeau! 
Elles sont plus hewreuses 
Dans un séjour plus beau.” 








But I'shall try the couplets on a Greek 
air: 
* Neither good morn nor good-night.” 


The sunset is not yet, the mornisgone; 
Yet in our eyes the light hath paled and 


passed; 

Bat twilight shall be lovely as the dawn, 

And night shall bring forgetfulness, at last!” 

Gérard’s poems are few, the best are his 
vision of a lady with gold hair and brown 
eyes, whom he had loved in an earlier ex- 
istence, and his humorous little piece ona 
boy’s love fora fair cousin,and on their win- 
ter walk together,and the welcomesmell of 
roast turkey which greets them on the 
stairs, when theycome home. There are 
also poems of his madness, called ‘‘Chi- 
méres,” and very beautiful inform. You 
read and admire, and don’t understand a 
line, yet it seems that if we were a little 
more or a little less mad we would under- 
stand: 
“Et fai deux fois vainqueur traversé lV Achéron: 
Modulant tour d tour sur la lyre d@’ Orphée 
Les soupir: de la sainte et les cris de la fée.” 
Here is an attempt to translate the un- 
translatable, the sonnet called— 

“El Desdichado.” 


lam that dark, that d‘sinherited 
That all dishonored Prince of Aquitaine, 
The star upon my scutcheon it hath fled ; 

A black sun on my lute doth yet remain! 

Oh, thou that dids’t console me not in vain, 
Within the tomb, among the midnight dead, 
Show me Italian seas, and blossoms wed, 

The rose, the vine-leaf, and the golden grain. 


Say, am I Love or Phebus? have I been 
Or Lusignan or Biron? By a Queen 
Caressed within the Mermaid’s haunt I lay. 
And twice I crossed the unpermitted stream, 
And touched on Orpheus’ lyre as ina dream, 
Sighs of a Saint, and laughters of a Fay! 
‘-Mad, quite mad”—but Ilike it for all 
that. Yours very sincerely, A. LANG. 
LONDON, ENG. 
— prntes 


CONFLICT OF STATE AND CHURCH 
IN ITALY. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 











ITALY is at present fast approaching a 
conflict which may have far-reaching re- 
sults. That conflict is between the State 
andthe Church, between the King and 
the Pope, between a popular constitution- 
al Government and a clerical Oligarchy. 
Every day is demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of theco-existence of these powers. 
Hithertothey have existed together but 
only in a state of armed neutrality, ready 
to throw themselves at each other should 
a casus belli arise. The Jubilee of the 
Pope has brought that crisis within ap- 
preciable distance. Already we hear of 
skirmishes between the outposts all along 
the line. 

The late Papal celebrations gathered 
the dignitaries of the Church, lay and 
clerical, round their head. They were 
thus enabled to consult together, to 
measure their strength, and to deter- 
mine on their future course of action. 
Previous to this they were anything but 
united. Personal ambition, family dif- 
ferences and jealousies of various kinds, 
kept them apart. Now there is at least a 
temporary agreement to sink these petty 
causes of estrangement and quarrel, and 
tounite theirforces to make a stand and 
fight forthe restitution of the temporal 
power. The clerical party has received 
instructions to take an even more active 
part than they have hitherto done in mu- 
nicipal and senate elections, and to do 
everything in their power to secure the 
elections of clericals to the ‘* Giunta” and 
to all public offices. These instructions 
are already being carried out with a meas- 
ure of success in various provincial towns 
and villages, where the people are igno- 
rant and do not know their rights, and 
where, consequently, the priests are near- 
ly all-powerful. Hitherto the clerical 
party has been disloyal, now it is rebell- 
ious. We were lately staying with Ital- 
ian friendsin a town in Lombardy. Our 
host held a high position in the Law 
Courts, and so we met all the society of 
the place. At no gathering, however, did 
we find a priest among the guests. We 
asked the reason of this. ‘* Because,” 
said our host, ‘‘ friendship with a priest 
means disloyalty to the Government. 
Any one seen with a priest is at once 
suspected. We feelsure he is not a good 
man—at least, we know this about him, 





he isan enemy of the State.” Last summer 
at Venice we heard ex-Padre Gavazzi, 
the eloquent leader and preacher of thc 
Free Italian Church, when lecturing on 
lay schools denounce the Pope and 
priests as the worst foes of Italy; that they 
are disloyal to the core; that they are 
against the King, against the Government, 
against real education, against civil lib- 
erty, against all the rights as men. and 
citizens which Italy had fought and bled 
on many a battle-field to secure. A 
town-councilor of this place, when call- 
ing upon us the other day, said: ‘* We 
shall never make our young men honest 
and patriotic until we deliver them from 
the influence of the priests. Any offense 
against the State the priests not only con- 
done but often commend. The Church is 
thus, all over Italy, regarded us the ene- 
my of the State, and her activity as such 
comes out everywhere in a thousand 
ways; and we have reason to believe that 
she will more openly and emphatically 
show herself in this character in the im- 
mediate future. 

Now hitherto the State has not meddled 
with the Church excepting to fulfill the 
obligations it undertook toward it. Ro- 
man Catholicism is the established relig- 
ion. A certain number of churches are 
sustained by government money. The 
Pope himself, altho he calls himself 
**the poor prisoner of the Vatican,” is 
protected and provided for by the State. 
It is true he does not accept the handsome 
pension allowed him; but that is his affair. 
But now when the Church trespasses on 
the province of the State, when it sets up 
its head, Leo XIII, as a rival to Humbert 
I, when it demands the restitution of the 
temporal power, the State must act, and 
it is acting with promptitude and firm- 
ness. In the very midst of the papal 
celebratious the Government took a mst 
unexpected and decided step by turning 
out of the highest civil post in Rome that 
of the Syndic, the Duke of Torlonia, the 
representative of one of the richest and 
most influential families of the capital, 
because he went and presented his hom- 
age tothe Pope. A jubilee address was 
gotten up in which the hope was ex- 
pressed that the Pope would yet regain 
the temporal power. The syndics of sev- 
eral towns signed this address both in 
theirown names and in those of their 
colleagues. These men the Government 
dismissed from their posts. In one case 
we know of, and perhaps this thing hap- 
pened in others, the town-councilors 
wrote to the Government explaining that 
they had signed the address in ignorance 
of its real meaning and drift, and begged 
to withdraw their signatures. In many 
cases the posts of schoolmaster are held 
by priests. Some of these men not only 
signed the petition but induced their 
pupils and their parents to do so. The 
public education department turned all 
these men adrift. Indeed, a strong effort 
is being made to remove all priests from 
the public schools, and to declare that the 
priesthood, asa body of men, is disquali- 
fied to hold the office of government 
teacher. Before mentioning another 
action of the Government and in order to 
its being understood it must be remem- 
bered that all school-books written by 
priests are full of misrepresentaticns. 
omissions and falsehoods. They are so 
written as to prejudice the youthful 
mind in favor uf the Church and against 
the State. These books are not allowed 
to be used as text-books in the schools, 
but the priests have been in the habit of 
giving them as prizes. Signor Crispi has 
just sent out a circular to all the munici- 
palities, and to the principal libraries, and 
editors of scholastic books in which he 
warns them that the ministry cannot 
longer permit such books to be so used. 
‘¢ Books of this class, so-called religious,” 
he says, *‘are an offense against liberty 
of conscience which can no longer be 
tolerated,” and he adds, ‘‘ that henceforth 
the scholastic provincial councils will ex- 
amine all books intended for prizes, and 
that the Government will punish any at- 
tempt to infringe these regulations.” 

Another interesting fact is this, that at 
Rome, at Venice, and in other cities, mon- 
uments are being erected by public sub- 
scription to those who, fighting for free- 
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dom of thought under papal despotism, 
were martyred by the Vatican. For ex- 
ample, at Venice, Fra Paolo Sarpi, who 
was assassinated because of his holding and 
preaching evangelical doctrines, is being so 
honored, also Giovanni Bruno who was 
martyred at Rome. In connection with 
this latter an interesting episode occurred 
which is still a matter of discussion and 
agitation. Signor Bonghi, a professor in 
the University of Rome, wrote and spoke 
against the erection of a monument to 
Bruno, and supported the Ex-syndic Tor- 
lonia in his opposition to it. The next day 
when he entered his class-room a hundred 
and fifty students his sed him for over 
an hour, so that he was not permitted to 
deliver a word of hislecture. After some 
explanations and conferences with the 
university senate and the authorities it 
was believed that the affair had ended, 
and that he might resume his lectures. 
To minimize, however, the importance of 
the demonstration against him, Professor 
Bonghi wrote a letter stating that they 
were not bona-fide students who had 
hissed him, but only a handful of roughs 
who had gained admittance to the lecture- 
room for that purpose. The students 
again showed their patriotism and opposi- 
tion to clericalism, and disaproved Pro- 
fessor Bonghi’s words by hissing him out 
of countenance a second time. Their 
action has led to other complications, and, 
as we have said, things have not yet 
settled down. Indeed, the University had 
to be closed altogether for a day or two, 
whilst the students of other universities 
throughout the land have taken up the 
matter and are sending addresses of 
sympathy and support to their fellow- 
students at Rome. 
Such are a few of the ‘‘ skirmishes” to 


of acommon struggle. We might multi- 
ply their number, but perhaps we have 
instanced enough to show the attitude of 
the Church and the State in Italy, and 
how if the former are about to throw 
down the gauntlet of defiance, the latter 
are ready to pick it up. How the struggle 
will end there can be nodoubt, How 
even the most bigoted and blinded 
clericals can hope for success amazes us. 
They can know nothing of the temper of 
the Government, nor of the power of the 
people. The battle will mean the down- 
fall of the Church—of the Church let it be 
noted, not of religion. The Italiannation 
is religious, and the liberals, who are 
against the Vatican, perhaps more truly 
so than the clericals who are in its favor. 
SAN REMO, ITALY. 
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THE PRAYER-MEETING AS IT 
MAY BE. 








BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS, D.D. 





IN the numberless articles upon the 
prayer-meeting in newspapers, in the 
equally numberless discussions concern- 
ing it at conferences and ministerial meet- 
ings, the suggestion that it be given up 
isnot made. A meeting of some kind 
during the week is a confessed necessity. 
If two services upon the Sabbath were 
enough for the fathers, they are not for 
us. The religion of to-day is not strong 
enough to span unsupported the chasm 
between two Sabbaths. At some point 
it must strike a support and take a new 
spring. The Church at large never held 
Sabbath services sufficient. | Witness 
Saints’ Days, Feasts, Fasts, Lent. The 
fathers parted from Church ways most 
completely; in nothing more completely 
than in the attempt—either from choice 
or necessity—to promote religion by Sab- 
bath services only. Here they violated 
what by usage had become a law of the 
Church. Seventy-five years may not be 
too much time to spend in recovering 
churches to true church ways, in making 
it clear that religion and churches must 
have more than Sabbath services. So 
much has been secured; the acknowledg- 
ment that there nfust be some service 
during the week. The prayer-meeting, 
unsatisfactory as it may be, asserts the 


necessity. It is at least a cry in the wil- 
derness., 


meeting should be what it has been. In 

a former article I noticed changes in 

much else appertaining to the Church; 

little or no change in the prayer-meeting. 

Do not accepted changes elsewhere com- 

pel changes in it? Within recent years 

in many churches great advance, great 

change certainly, has been made in the 

liturgical parts of the public services. 

They have been made prominent. The 

people have become accustomed to them, 

like them. What has been done in the 

church upon the Sabbath, and with good 

results, has had a tendency to render less 

attractive the prayer-meeting, has edu- 
cated the people away from it; having 
accustomed them to formal and studied 
services. 

Another change of late years is the 
enlarged activities of churches. These 
are the real interests—not as once, theo- 
logical dogmas or personal experiences. 
The Church sends out its masses to mis- 
sionary and temperance meetings, to 
meetings at which social questions are 
discussed. 

The changes named bear upon the pray- 
er-meeting problem. The conventional 
prayer-meeting moves or tries to move in 
channels which the people have forsaken. 
They would worship in well-considered 
forms, would hear and talk about the 
works of the church, not about dogmas 
or experiences. Let an ordinary prayer- 
meeting be broken in upon by a bit of 
practical talk and how it changes and re- 
vives. I have an example at hand. The 
church I serve undertook to bring people 
from an outlying factory neighborhood 
to town for Sabbath services. The gen- 
tleman having the effort in charge spoke 
of it at a prayer-meeting, and asked help. 
Immediately an awakened interest was 
evident, and ready and abundant response 
in money. Because the talk at prayer- 
meetings is largely. aside from the real 
life of the church, itis notenjoyed. The 
church is a house divided against itself. 
By its doings upon the Sabbath and by its 
various activities, it is destroying the 
prayer-meeting. It must conform to the 
church as it is to-day if it would do the 
church good. 


II. There is no necessity that the pray- 
er-meeting should be the same every- 
where, If sects have any justification it 
may be found in the different attractions 
they present, so that different classes are 
influenced. The churches in a sect are 
not all alike. All do not need or desire 
the same services on the Sabbath or on a 
week-day. We blunder terribly here— 
imposing the same ritual upon all, and 
the ritual is often exceedingly poor. 
There should be adaptation of the services 
to the people they are to serve. This evi- 
dent rule should be applied to the prayer- 
meeting. Because in one, women talk 
and pray is no reason they should in an- 
other. Because in one, the staple of talk 
is personal experiences, it does not follow 
that the same kind of talk should be 
heard in all prayer-meetings. Because in 
one Gospel Songs are sung, 18 no reason 
why uo other music should be heard. 

Churches differ. The individuality of 
achurch should be recognized and the 
prayer-meeting be adjusted to it. If mu- 
sically it does not relish Gospel Songs, 
judge it not harshly if it does not use 
them, and let it not judge harshly any 
who do. Let each church be free to con- 
duct a prayer-meeting after its own mind. 

III. Since there is no necessity that the 
prayer-meeting should be what it has 
been, nor that it should be the same 
everywhere, so there is no necessity that 
it should longer be*called the prayer- 
meeting. If it may be different from 
what it originally was, and different in 
different places, why should it not have a 
name suited to it? Let it be called The 
Mid-Week Service. It names accurately 
any service, and may possibly attract 
some whom the name prayer-meeting re- 
pels. 

IV. What the mid-week service in a 
given church should be, depends upon 
what the church is. The pastor should 
find this out. He needs to study his own 
church more than other churches and 
their experiments. His research should 
concern itself not only with the needs of the 





I. There is no necessity that the prayer- 





PENDENT. 
be hid the Divine mission. Gifts announce 
tasks. A church with small pecuniary 


ability is not called upon to make large 
gifts to missionary societies; nor a 
church, with few musical gifts, to main- 
tain praise services. If it should happen 
that eloquent orators are denied a 
church, it should not be expected to ex- 
cel in public speaking or make much use 
of gifts it has not. If a church has only 
a few men gifted and practiced in public 
prayer, is it necessary to find in this lim- 
ited endowment the task set for the whole 
church todo? Trouble, discouragement 
come from neglecting to seek proper 
works for a church in its gifts. It is not 
a necessary inference that a church is de- 
clining and unspiritual because the prayer- 
meeting does not thrive in it. It may not 
thrive possibly from excess of life, it be- 
ing too small a bottle for the wine or an 
unsuitable bottle. It is hard for a minis- 
ter, with his education, to believe this. 
A church should have a prayer-meeting 
and of the conventional kind. Because 
he cannot create one, with the materials 
at hand, anxiety and failure put the pas- 
tor ‘‘ on the road to the mad-house.” 

Dear, perplexed brother, stir up the 
gifts you have. Put the gifts of your 
church to some tasks. Do not neglect 
them. If there are singers and players on 
instruments, use them in Sabbath and 
mid-week services; in services at jails and 
hospitals, poor-houses, and in the homes 
of the sick and aged. If you have Barna- 
bases who sell property and lay the pro- 
ceeds at your feet, be thankful and 
count them full of the Holy Ghost. 

If you have Dorcases, who make nice 
garments, let them fill boxes and gladden 
the lifeof Home Missionaries, or clothe 
poor children at home. If youhave men 
with the gift of administration, be grate- 
ful and rejoice in their wisdom. If you 
have fathers and mothers who, Abraham 
like, rule and train their children well, 
and create happy homes, but do not fre- 
quent all meetings, count them most 
valuable co-workers unto the kingdom of 
God. It is the American habit to make 
much of gifts which display themselves 
in public. Think of the apostles. only 
three made much of a figure as public 
men, 

Dear, perplexed brother. For a while 
be content with such things as you have. 
Build with such material as the Great 
Master Builder has furnished you. Let 
no one infer that this is all the minister 
should do. He should train young men, 
beginning when they are boys, to think 
and to speak on their feet. We believe in 
the priesthood of the brotherhood. The 
minister is not the only teacher or priest 
in the church. There should be many. 
The layman who speaks thoughtfully and 
illustrates spiritual facts and truths from 
his standpoint, does great service, liber- 
alizes hearers and quickens them. The 
pastor learns much of the way of thought 
among his people from their free expres- 
sions. In the ideal church, there will be 
much of it. A friend, rector of an Epis- 
copal church, says to me: ‘‘I want a 
prayer-meeting. I want to know what 
the members of my chureh are thinking 
about. A prayer-meeting would bring 
me closer to them than I can get.” While 
some churches are discussing what they 
shall do with the prayer-meeting, the 
Episcopal Church is considering how it 
may secure one. 

My plea is, not for its destruction, but 
for its perpetuation in timely forms. 
What a church now is, determines what 
the mid-week service should now be. Ifa 
people is strongly inclined to acts of com- 
mon worship, respect the inclination. If 
engaged in various activities, let them be 
talked about, provided for at the mid- 
week service. Remark, discussion will 
be provoked, prayers inspired. 

I close with a quotation from an Eng- 
lish preacher: 

‘* What is needed to put life into churches 
is to revert to the original idea of a church 
and make it a society ‘to provoke unto love 
and good works.’ Suppose every time we 
met together we kept this purpose in view, 
we should find one thing, I think, that he 
‘prayeth best who loveth best,’ and that 
Christian business is a wonderful help to 





church, but with its gifts. In them may 


Christian devotion.” 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES AND 
THE NEGRO. 


BY THE REV. T. M. HURST. 





REVIEWING Judge Green’s article, con- 
cerning the Negro in the South, which ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, you close with this 
inquiry: ‘‘ What is the reason that 
Northern Churches can do so much more 
for the Negro than the Southern Churches 
can?” and then add: ‘‘ The answer would 
give food for thought.” 
That there are prejudices in the South 
against the colored race no Christian man 
should deny, and that these prejudices 
have in some measure limited the efforts 
of Southern people in the colored man’s 
behalf may be admitted; but to assume 
that prejudice alone has impelled the 
Southern Churches to withold a helping 
hand from the Freedman would be to as- 
sume a position that is not sustained by 
the facts. There are other and stronger 
reasons why the Southern Churches have 
not been more helpful to the Negro than 
those that are imbedded in the prejudices 
of the Southern heart. | 
Less than thirty years ago we engaged 
in an enterprise that proved unprofitable 
tous; that isif we consider quick cash 
returns as the only source of profit, and 
since then we have been short of cash. 
Less than thirty years ago we sold our 
cotton, bought cannons with the pro- 
ceeds, left our families and our farms and 
went a-warring. Four years later we came 
home, ‘‘soundly thrashed,” and found 
that our loss in actual cash had been so 
great that to this good day we have not 
been able to ‘‘ figure it up.” Three billions 
of dollars invested in slavery were gone; 
four crops lost; our horses and mules 
and cows and hogs and sheep and fences 
gone; our granaries and smoke-houses 
empty, and our families in their old clothes 
heroically fighting starvation at the thresh- 
hold of our homes. The question with us 
was, ‘‘ How shall we get bread?” Added to 
these complications were four millions of 
people made ignorant and penniless and 
helpless by an institution on which we 
had staked and lost all our money, turn- 
ing imploringly to us in their extremity 
for help and advice, forcing the prior con- 
sideration of a question of more vital im- 
portance to us all than the question as to 
whether we should give more money to 
the Church erection fund of our colored 
brother than our sister churches over the 
line would give. The question that gave 
us most ‘‘food for thought” just then 
was, ‘‘ How shall we all get bread?” We 
could worship without church houses 
and we could live without education, 
but how were we to get on with- 
out bread? We grappled with this 
problem; and while we were strug- 
gling with it our sister Churches at the 
North had compassion on the poor Freed- 
man, and sent him money with which to 
help build his ehurches and school-houses, 
and for this kindness we of the South are 
truly grateful; but we do not feel that 
our dear senior sister should exalt herself 
on account of this aid to our colored 
brother—in fact, we do not feel that she 
is disposed to do this, tho some of her un- 
ruly members may feel thus inclined. 
Christian people North have acted nobly 
toward the struggling children of the 
South, evidences of which rise up all 
around us causing our hearts to overflow 
with gratitude, but this kindness has not 
all been bestowed upon the Negro. The 
pale-faced brother has had help as well as 
the black man. This article is written 
under the shadow of two institutions 
that are the pride of the South, and 
both of these were built by Northern 
capital — Vanderbilt University for 
whites and Fisk University for blacks. 
Vanderbilt University is not only for 
the use of the whites, but its prop- 
erty is vested in the representative 
Church of the South—the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. Was this assist- 
ance given because the Methodist Church 
was unwilling tohelp herself or because 
the donor saw that she was unable to help 
herself ? and why has this same Church 
allowed her contributions to the cause of 
Missions to fall below the average of her 
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ern Churches allowed the same thing? 
The answer is very easy. They simply 
have not had the money inthe abun- 
dance with which the Northern Churches 
have been blessed. For this reason they 
have not helped the Negro more. 

Judge Green asks : ‘‘ What is the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church doing for 
the Negro?’ We answer, comparatively 
little. If he asked what is the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church doing for her- 
self we should give the same answer. 
For nearly ten years this little Church 
has been struggling to raise $25,000 
with which to endow the Board 
Professorships in the University with 
which Judge Green is connected, 
and yet the amount has not been se- 
cured. Twoor three years ago the col- 
ored branch of this Church asked their 
white friends to contribute $3,000 with 
which to help found a school at Bowling 
Green, Ky., for colored young men, and 
every dollar asked for was promptly paid 
to the neglect of the white school that 
has struggled for full thirty years that it 
might afford educational facilities to the 
young white men of the Church whose 
demands are yet unmet. 

It is not prejudice so much that has 
caused the Southern Churches to fall be- 
hind the Northern Churches in their con- 
tributions to the means of elevating the 
Negro as it is because the Southern 
Churches have not been so able to help as 
have been the Churches of the North. 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 

Society is not malicious in Washington, 
but social life here is more cosmopolitan 
thanin any other. city of the United 
States, and all sorts of extremes meet and 
jostle and fuse amiably or retire from each 
other also amiably, tho sometimes with a 
smile of amusement. We have all heard 
of how the pleasant little lady, the wife 
of one of the Cabinet officers, that came 
in with the new administration, went 
one day and called on the members of the 
diplomatic corps innocently supposing 
she was doing her bounden duty. A few 
of the heads of the legation are married 
men, and of those the wives were not in 
the city that season; the rest are all unmar- 
ried men. They were somewhat surprised 
to have the iady’s cards come up, but I 
am bound to say they had been long 
enough on American soil to behave as 
well as an American gentleman would in 
a similar situation. The lady went home 
that afternoon with that rainbow in the 
soul which comes from the sense of duty 
done. It was too bad to open her eyes. 
That wasa year or two ago, now we are 
smiling over the wife of a Captain from 
the far West, who has arrived within 
a few months. She ordered a great 
many cards from the engraver. She 
intended to make many calls. She went 
through the routine of the Supreme 
Court, the Cabinet, and the Senators 
bravely, and even took the Representa- 
tives in alphabetical order; but there was 
also the army and navy. She survived 
through the army, but witen it came to 
the navy—she lived at one end of the 
town, the navy-yard was at the extreme 
other end, but she took a carriage and 
drove over there. At the gate she saw 
the corporal in charge of the guard, and 
asked him for the census of the navy- 
yard. There was an appalling number 
of ladies. How recklessly naval officers 
marry! She had made so many calls; 
she left a pack of cards with the corporal 
at the gate, asking him to send them 
round to the different ladies. 

When the Washington young ladies 
want a little variety for the winter here, 
they go down to Annapolis to a cadet 
hop at the navy-yard. Sailors begin to 
be interesting even when they are young 
and before they have been much to sea; 
they are young, gallant, devoted to the 
ladies, and interesting from their sur- 
roundings, if not for themselves. One 
young lady, a very pretty, bright bru- 
nette, has come back laughing with her 
little story: 

“Imagine my greenness,” she says. 








**T asked one of the cadets if he werea 
full lieutenant. He looked immensely 
mischievous, gave a suggestion of a rub 
in the region devoted to the stomach, and 
said : ‘ Always, after dinner.’” 

One other little anecdote and then this 
letter will become more coherent in its 
texture. Washington has a large black 
population, and it is amusing to notice 
their peculiarities or to come upon their 
superstitions. 

‘*T lost my dog the other day,” said a 
lady, ‘‘ my little Skye—the plaster from 
the ceiling fell suddenly almost upon her 
head, and scared her so frightfully that 
she ran down-stairs and then out into the 
street like a little mad thing. She showed 
that she was a pet and that she was lost 
almost immediately, and a keen-eyed 
man very soon discovered the fact. He 
picked her up and kept her two days, then 
he saw my advertisement and brought 
her back. ‘I have been very good to 
her,’ said he, ‘n’ kept her with me every 
minute. All I’ve done was to cut offa 
little hair from her back to singe and put 
on my finger—you see she bit me when I 
picked her up.’ 

‘*T had heard‘before,” continued the 
lady, ‘‘of being cured with the hair of 
the dog that bit him, and always consid- 
ered it an amusing superstition and the 
beginning of homeopathy, but I never 
came on it before as an active principle.” 

For two days last week Washington 
was practically isolated from the outer 
world. On Sunday after two or three 
hours of mild but very heavy rain, the 
drops suddenly began to be mixed with 
snow, the wind began a wild whirl, which 
it did not stop for twenty-four hours, and 
the thermometer began to fall. The tel- 
egraph wires began to look like bars of 
frozen music against a sheet of sky. The 
raindrops froze and dangled from line 
to line, like musical notes; but after a 
while the burden began to be too heavy 
and they broke one after the other, and 
the poles in many cases fell across the 
sidewalks and road rendering walking or 
driving a dangerous business. The tel- 
egraph operators and the men at the sig- 
nal service office, the weather bureau, 
had a holiday forced upon them. The 
signal service could only report for 
Washington and its immediate surround- 
ings, and the telegraph men could hear 
something from Pittsburg for a while; but 
by ten o’clock even that was cut off. The 
telephones about town all refused to do 
duty from being tangled with other wires, 
or else they snapped an electric flash at 
the inquirer and then left him in dark- 
ness. As to Sunday night trains, they 
were all made into late Monday trains, 
and came limping in, if they came at 
all, the engineers coated with ice and 
the stokers weary and worn with 
having to get out and clear off tel- 
egraph poles from the road-bed. At 
two o’clock in the morning the officers 
of the Associated Press and the United 
Press were closed, without a single line 
of news having been received since they 
were opened on the previous evening. 
Oddly enough the papers looked Monday 
morning. Notaline of European news, 
not an atom of anything from New York, 
Boston or Chicago. One suddenly real- 
ized sharply, how used we had become 
to having the world spread before us at 
breakfast, and the way we had taken. 
Germany with our coffee and France 
and England with our toast, reserving 
the United States for the waffles and 


syrup. The editors did their best; 
they spread out everything that had 
happened in Washington and made 


the most of it. Luckily there wasa good 
deal of that, with the trees that had been 
blown down and the other accidents, 
Monday was an intensely cold day with 
the wind howling more and more violent- 
ly, and Monday night it was a perfect 
gale—a dry gale, but a very noisy one, 
and Tuesday morning found telegraphic 
communication still broken. But we have 
a Congress, bound to meet, and bound to 
keep some men talking in either of its 
chambers all the time. It wasa godsend, 
and Congress got a great deal of attention 
in the papers on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Randall was kind enough to introduce his 
tariff bill, which is much more an internal 





revenue bill than a tariff bill. It cuts 
down the internal revenues about seventy 
millions, cuts off twenty-five millions 
from imports, and leaves the free list 
about the same as at present. There was 
something to talk about, and the Demo- 
cratic daily of the district which hates 


_Mr. Randall, had room enough to fall 


upon him with great vigor, and did so; 
also, Senator Colquitt contributed an- 
other slice to the tariff discussion in the 
Senate and he indorsed the President’s 
message and called him the ‘true hero 
of reform.” Mr. Colquitt said nothing 
new—nobody can now. Itis a subject of 
all others which has been talked to the 
foundations. 

The International Council of Women to 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the 
first public demands for Women’s Rights 
will be held here next week. Miss An- 
thony and Miss Foster have been here for 
a month arranging a program and put- 
ting the meetings into an organized 
shape. Miss Anthony has been staying 
with Mrs. Spofford at-the Riggs House 
and has been in society a little durmg the 
time. She was at the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Anthropological Society and 
again at the meeting of the Literary So- 
ciety held at Senator Hawley’s. ‘She is 
as plain and good and sensible,” said some 
one of her that evening, ‘‘as a slice of 
home-made bread. You would always 
know where to find her—the sort of 
woman you could lean down upon, and 
who would never fail you.” 

Woman’s Suffrage is not the absorbing 
topic that some suppose. It gets its share 
evenly with other things. Education, 
Temperance, Industries, the Legal Con- 
ditions of Women—Indian, English and 
Hindostanee—Social Purity and other 
points are all down upon the program, 
and the Suffrage question only gets its 
share with the rest. ; 

Among the temperance speakers is Miss 
Francis Willard, whose pretty niece has 
been visiting Mrs. Cleveland, and who 
has charmed half Washington with her 
singing. The program of the Legal Con- 
dition of Women is especially interest- 
ing: on this we have Miss Alice Scatch- 
erd, from Edinburgh, on the Legal Con- 
dition of Women in the Three Kingdoms; 
Miss Alice Fletcher upon the Legal Con- 
dition of Indian Women; Clara Neymann 
(unknown whether as Mrs. or Miss, by 
reason of the very democratic way in 
which the names are printed without title 
of any kind on the program), upon Sen- 
timentalism in Politics, and Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Constitutional Rights of 
the Women of the United States. The lat- 
ter lady has often laughingly objected to 
the expression which occurs in some of the 
state constitutions: ‘‘ Idiots, paupers and 
married women are forbidden to vote.” 
It is, she says, not a complimentary 
classifivation to the married women. Be- 
sides these Helen H. Gardiner gives an 
address on Saxon Brain, a fascinating 
subject, and if well handled sure to be 
full of interest, no matter whether she 
takes the side that there is no Salic law 
in inheritance, that women inherit as 
quickly as men fine qualities of brain, or 
whether she takes the side that the fact of 
her sex makes a difference in mental de- 
velopment in women which it does not 
make in men. 

The Author’s Readings for the Copy- 
right League drew a great many people 
to the two meetings which it gave, 
with readings by Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Gilder, Mr. S. L. Clemens, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mr. Whitcomb Riley and 
others. The difficulty with an author 
reading his own things is that for all he 
is the writer of the article he may not 
give it to the public from his mouth half 
as wellas from his pen. Mr. Clemens is 
a trained lecturer and was sure to please. 
Of the others there were some doubts. 
Mr. Warner has a low voice, but a clear 
delivery, and never forgets the gentleman 
in an attempt to make a dramatic effect, 
the point where an amateur comes to 
grief, The Readings were well attended 
by fashionable people and gave great 
pleasure, and the authors were lionized 
and made much of by society here in 
various pleasant ways. 

_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 





fine Arts. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THE present winter exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, altho on a scale somewhat 
less extensive than that of former exhibi- 
tions, offers many and great attractions to 
the student and amateur of art. Its special 
feature is a collection of Renaissance sculp- 
ture and bronzes, which occupies the gallery 
ordinarily devoted to water-colors; three 
rooms, in addition, are filled with a selec- 
tion of oil-paintings by old masters both of 
the English and foreign schools. The cyn- 
osure of the exhibition is unmistakably Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s magnificent painting of 
the Marlborough fumily. It belongs to the 
later period of the great artist’s career, hav- 
ing been painted in 1778, and takes rank, 
beyond question, among his chosen master- 
pieces. The family is grouped in a vesti- 
bule, of which the massive columns are 
draped with crimson curtains. In the cen- 
ter of the picture, her form relieved against 
the sky and landscape which are seen 
through an archway, stands the Duchess, a 
fair and stately figure in whose countenance 
sweetness and dignity are happily blended. 
At her right hand is seated her husband, 
the fourth Duke of Marl]borough, resplen- 
dent in jeweled decorations, and on his right 
stands his elder son, a lad of twelve years, 
afterward fifth Duke. The two elder girls 
are standing to the left of their mother, and 
in front of them, in the Immediate fore- 
ground, the three youngest children form 
one of the must fascinatipg groups ever 
traced by the pencil even of Sir Joshua. 
Lady Anne, a sweet little maiden of appar- 
ently about four years, is shrinking back 
half frightened, and clutching the skirt of 
one of her elder sisters, her eyes fixed the 
while on the object of her terror—a 
grotesque mask, which another lit- 
tle lady, a year or two older, holds 
before her, while she turns to glance 
at the spectator, with the brightest 
expression of innocent roguery in her large 
dark eyes. An Italian greyhound, itself 
not much less alarmed than its little mis- 
tress, has made up its mind, however, not 
to desert her in the moment of danger, and 
interposes, gallantly though tremblingly, 
between the child and the mysterious ene- 
my. The third of the group, a boy of eight, 
stands behind the two little girls, looking 
up to his eldest sister, whose attention he 
is endeavoring to draw to a cameo which 
the Duke holds in his hand. Besides this 
great work (great in every sense, for it is 
above ten feet high and almost equally 
broad) only three paintings by Sir Joshua 
will be found in the exkibition—the por- 
traits of Sir William Hamilton, of Dr. Ash, 
and of the Hon. Miss Monckton. That of 
Dr. Ash is particularly distinguished by its 
firm, vigorous handling and masterly ren- 
dering of character. Itis lent by the gov- 
ernors of the General Hospital at Birming- 
ham, and a view of the Hospital, of which 
Dr. Ash was the founder, is introduced in 
the backgrouud. A delightfully character- 
istic portrait is that of the Hon. Mary 
Monckton, the lively friend of Johnson and 
of Boswell, who was once at her house “in 
extraordinary spirits and above all fear or 
awe’’-—in plain English, intoxicated—and 
apologized to the lady in a copy of verses 
which she was complaisant enough to re- 
gard not asan aggravation of the offense. 
Her forefinger is raised to the corner of her 
mouth, and her face sparkles with an arch 
humor which speaks the admirer of Sterne, 
whose writings she on one occasion had the 
audacity to defend against Johnson him- 
self. By a little-known painter—Henry 
Perronet Briggs, R. A.—there is in the ex- 
hibition a fine portrait of the same lady 
taken many years later. She was then 
Countess of Cork, and is represented in ex 
treme old age, but with an expression of in- 
telligence and vivacity unimpaired by the 
ravages of time. 

Portraiture in England before the days of 
Reynolds is represented by examples of 
Vandyke, Dobson, Lely and Hogarth. The 
portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby, lent by Mr. 
Gladstone, is a fine and interesting Van- 
dyke; it is a half-length, with a plain back- 
ground, the only accessory to the figure be- 
ing a gigantic sunflower, superbly painted 
in very subdued colors. Of William Dob- 
son, probably the ablest of Vandyke’s Eng- 
lish imitators, the only work exhibited is 
the “‘ Portrait ofa Sculptor,” a somber but 
admirably executed piece, worthy of Van- 
dyke himself. The pictures by Lely are 
unimportant, and those by Hogarth are in- 
teresting rather as examples of the man- 
ner of portraiture which prevailed in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, than 
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as displaying any of that truly great 
artist’s peculiar excellencies. His three- 
quarter figure of Sir Charles Kemeys-Tynte 
shows power and vigor, but the attitude of 
the sitter is to the last degree si iff and con- 
ventional; while Hudson himself never pro- 
duces figures more characterless and inani- 
mate than those in the small “ conuversa- 
tion -piece’’ of the Porten family. 

Coming now to the contemporaries of Sir 
Joshua, we find that of the several portraits 
by Romney none are of the first rank, altho 
that of Mrs. Ross isa fine work, and notice- 
able for its delicacy, especially in the flesh- 
tints. There are, however, four good 
Gainsboroughs, of his later period. Noth- 
ing in its way can surpass the painting of 
Queen Charlotte’s silk dress and black lace 
shawl. The face, also, is excellent, but the 
transcendent execution of the drapery 
throwsit a little into the shade. The por- 
trait of the Hun. Mrs. Henry Fane is an 
admirable example of Gainsborough’s 
loose and sketchy but wonderfully 
effective handling. But of all the por- 
traits in the exhibition, the finest, 
those by Reynolds alone excepted, is 
that by Sir Henry Raeburn of his wife. She 
is painted at full length, seated, with her 
arms crossed on her lap, and looking 
straight out of the picture. The back- 
ground consists of sky and foliage, slightly 
but sufficiently and harmoniously, treated. 
The lady is simply attired in white, with a 
loose purplish-brown dressing-gown, her 
hair bound in a white kerchief. Her face 
is thoroughly Scotch, gray-eyed and clear- 
complexioned; pleasing and sensible rather 
than strictly beautiful. The painting dis- 
plays all the masterly directness which 
characterizes Raeburn’s best work, and 
fully sustains his claim to rank among the 
greatest portrait-painters, since Reynolds, 
of the British school. Another distin- 
guished name among the successors of 
Reynolds is that of Sir William Beechy, by 
whom there is a fine portrait of old Paul 
Sandby, the ‘‘Father’”’ of English water- 
color painting. Lawrence’s picture of the 
daughters of Col. Cartaret Hardy hangs in 
close proximity to the two pieces last 
named. It is skillful and animated, but its 
grace is of the ‘“ Book of Beauty”’ order, 
and its elegant affectation contrasts not 
favorably with the Reynolds-like vigor of 
Beechy or the manly simplicity of Rae- 
burn. 

English landscape is not largely repre- 
sented, but by several very interesting ex- 
amples, foremost of which we must place 
the four early Turners in the first room. 
His “Evening”? somewhat suggests the 
later landscapes of Gainsborough, a remi- 
niscence very unusual with Turner, both in 
subject and in coloring. The subject is 
simplicity itself: a sinall pond surrounded 
by willows; ashaggy white pony and two 
cows in sunlight on the right of the 
pond; on the left two men _ binding 
fagots in the deep shadow of the 
trees; a suggestion of distant land- 
scape between the willow trunks; and a 
setting sun whose rays casta rich golden 
glow over the scene. The picture is alto- 
gether enjoyable, and full of a peaceful and 
poetic charm. ‘ Narcissus and Echo,”’ first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1804, is 
one of the classical pieces in which Turner 
attempted to rival Claude. Itis a broadly 
treated, solemn painting, but certainly in- 
ferior both in grace and in atmosphere to 
the best of Claude’s. “Linlithgow” is a 
more important work of later date. Here, 
at allevents, there is no deficiency either 
of grace or of atmosphere. in the middle 
distance, on a hill overlooking the lake, the 
palace stands, pale and warm in the soft 
sunlight; the foreground is composed of a 
stream in which some boys are bathing, 
with masses of graceful trees on either side. 
A curious incident occurs on the right of the 
picture, where the deep shade is broken by 
the introduction of ared and a white but- 
terfly, hovering over the water. Last of the 
Turners is “Ivy Bridge’; a beautiful 
Devonshire scene of wooded glen and water- 
fall, in which, however, tue bridge itself, a 
favorite subject of the artist’s, is not in- 
cluded. 

Two large and important Wilsons— 
scenes inthe Vale of Llangollen, both orig- 
inally exhibited atthe Royal Academy in 
1771—represent not inaCequately the power 
and poetry of our first great landscape- 
painter. In “The Oid Cottage ’”’ Crome has 
shown how, by greatness of style, an air of 
grandeur may be imparted to one of the 
simplest and homeliest of subjects. <A 
pleasant silvery landscape by C.llins and 
two pieces by Constable also deserve no- 
tice. Of the latter, the little sea-piece, with 
its cloudy sky, is good and full of motion; 
the large “Brighton” is characteristic of 
the painter and of the “‘ great-coat’’ weather 


inative pencil was requisite to render great- 
ly attractive a scene in itself so uninviting. 
Last of the English painters whose works 
may be seen in the present exhibition 
George Morland remains to be mentioned. 
He is fairly well represented, his ‘‘Old 
Coaching Days” and other pieces having all 
the rustic charm for which his works are 
admired. Best of all, however, I like a 
little picture of a sow and her young, ina 
sty overhung with trees. Morland is cer- 
tainly par excellence the painter of pigs as 
Sir Joshua is of children. A native sympa- 
thy in either case inspired the pencil; for as 
the pig in the mire, so did George Morland 
wallow in the deeper mire of moral degra- 
dation; he was at once a genius and a sot. 
Of the paintings by foreign masters in the 
collection there is one which, by its excep- 
tional beauty, attracts beyond the rest our 
regard. This is Claude’s ‘‘ Enchanted Cas- 
tle,” of which Lord Wantage is the fortu- 
nate possessor. It is Claude at his best— 
tender, graceful and poetic. Its dreamy 
sentiment suggests Thomson’s exquisite 
description in the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence”’: 
*“ Was nought around but images of rest; 
Sleep-soothing groves and quiet lawns be- 
tween; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence 
kest 

From poppies breath’d; and beds of pleasant 

green, 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen.” 
Central in the picture the castle stands on 
asmall, rocky promontory, about the base 
of which beats softly the quiet sea. Grace- 
ful trees in part encompass it, and rise, 
shadowy and solemn, in the foreground on 
either side of a grassy lawn, where deer are 
browsing undisturbed, and where a single 
female figure sits, contemplative, the presid- 
ing nymph of the solitary scene. The sky 
is full: flight and atmosphere, its faint azure 
half hidden by thin white clouds, tinged 
with pale yellow by the golden sun. There 
are two or three other interesting 
Claudes in the exhibition. Lord Lans- 
downe’s little ‘‘Seaport”’ is especially to be 
observed for its beautiful effect of sunlight 
and warm golden tone. Among the other 
foreign paintings I will enumerate only 
Peter de Hooghe’s charming ‘‘ Courtyard 
of an Inn,” the ‘‘Chateau,’’ by Teniers, 
Rembrandt’s powerful and effective ‘‘Wind- 
mill,” and several fine pieces by Valasquez, 
Vandyke and Frank Hals. 

The sculpture and bronzes in the water- 
color room are chiefly of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. This collection is altogether of 
extreme interest. It includes several pieces in 
low relief by Donatello, whose severe grace 
and exquisite purity of outiine are admir- 
ly exemplified in the bas-relief in slate of 
St. Cecilia, and in the lovely little marble 
Virgin and Child,lent by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Some fine specimens of Della Robbia ware 
are also exhibited—mostly the work of An- 
drea della Robbia. There is, however, at- 
tributed to Luca della Robbia, a beautiful 
bas-relief of the Virgin and Child, with 
adoring angels, in which the figures are dis- 
tinguished by a grace and dignity truly Ra- 
phaelesque. Among the medallions one of 
the most interesting is a portrait in wax of 
Michael Angelo, at the age of eighty-eight 
years, which ¢he legend on the back de- 
scribes as “‘fatto dal naturale da Leone 
Aretino suo amico.” And, to conclude, 
like Sir Joshua, with the name of Michael 
Angelo, I will mention finally an unfinish- 
ed marble by him of the Virgin and Child 
and St. John, of which the powerful and 
impetuous execution forcibly recalls the 
statement of an eye-witness that he had 
seen the great Florentine, when sixty years 
of age, make more chips of marble fly about 
in a quarter of an hour than three of the 
strongest young sculptors wouldin an hour. 

RICHMOND, SURREY. ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


THE HOUSING OF THE PEOPLE. 


THERE is no more important considera- 
tion in the joint interests of public health 
and national economy than the housing 
of the people. Captain Douglas Galton, 
F.R.S., has said, ‘“‘that the root of all real 
progress in a nation lies in the condition of 
the dwellings.’ This is all the more empha- 
sized by the fact that the population now 
inclines to gather at centers and in cities 
and towns. Even in what we call villages 
how noticeable is it that houses are too 
closely crowded on single streets and in 
close neighborhood, instead of having on 
every side a fairly wide area of land. 

The great English health statistician, Dr. 
Farr, has fully shown that, ‘‘in proportion 
as you have a population concentrated on a 





which he loved to depict, but a more imag- 


population be increased. It has also been 
shown that the grand-children of people 
who live in towns and who grow up to be- 
come adults, are only balf as numerous as 
those of laborers who live in healthy coun- 
try districts. Outside conditions or even 
the closeness of buildings is not half as ac- 
countable as the conditions of the buildings 
themselves and their overcrowding. The 
agitations in London and in New York as to 
household accommodations and as to the 
housing of the tenement populations has 
shown that the labors of sanitary and mu- 
nicipal authorities must Le directed to this 
matter, and it must begin at the beginning. 
The construction of every house ought to 
be with the oversight and insight of a san- 
itary engineer. All those plans which have 
to do with the proper drainage of its foun- 
dations and with the disposal of its fouled 
liquids or solids and with its lighting 
and ventilation should be under ef- 
fective administration. Many cities now 
have laws relating to the subject. The 
comprehensive law recently passed in New 
Jersey, and including all cities and towns, is 
one of the utmost importance. In other 
states such legislation should not be con- 
fined to metropolitan towns. 

It is the right of the public as a part of the 
pro bono publico, and still more the right of 
an individual who rents a house, to know 
that some care has been exercised to insure 
to him that itis a habitable house for him- 
self and his family. He cannot know that by 
ordinary observation. It can only be se- 
cured by a method which prevents “‘ scamp- 
ing ’’ and “ jerry building,’ and which pre- 
vents ignorant construction, The evils are 
in the very nature for the most part con- 
cealed from ordinary view, or if the ap- 
paratus is in sight its virtues or defects can 
only be understood by the skilled artisan or 
inspector. It is delightful to see what has 
been accomplishe:l in some cities, and espe- 
cially in some large tenement blocks built 
on improved plans, and kept under proper 
supervision. The diminution in death rate 
and sick rate,the improved habits and theim- 
proved morals of the occupants have shown 
how closely related are house condivions of 
comfort and health to the welfare of the 
population, and consequently to the pros- 
perity ofthe nation. The foundations of all 
sanitary care are in the home and in the 
school. It is eminently wise that all plans 
of buildings be submitted to a competent 
review, and that all work done that relates 
to pipes, fixtures and outward connections 
shall have the most efficient superintend- 
ence. We might fill a volume with the 
actual experiences of workmen, and 
of sanitary inspectors on this subject, 
Mr. Teale, of Leeds, has written a book with 
illustrations of it, and Dr. Vacher published 
several illustrated articles. When technical 
examinations are made of buildings already 
erected it is the exception to find them 
without some pronounced and riskful san- 
itary defect. These defects are of various 
kinds. Either the building material or the 
mortar is such as insures unnecessary damp- 
ness. Sometimes there is a constant suc- 
tion of water from wet subsoil. The water 
supply is so received as to he exposed to 
house zontamination or has a too direct 
connection with closet arrangements, The 
traps, pipes and connections with the sewer 
system are so defective as to introduce foul 
air. Often an overflow pipe or even a ven- 
tilating shaft, so called, proves a conduit 
for foulness. Unseen cracks let out con- 
cealed deposits from the soil pipe. The gas 
pipes and fixtures are defective or the re- 
sults of imperfect combustion keep the air 
constantly charged with harmful gases. 
The errors as to heating, ventilation, light- 
ing and air space are without number. Yet 
all of these principles are now so well 
understood and have been so often applied 
that it is possible within reasonable cost to 
construct buildings in accord with the re- 
quirements for healthy occupancy. All 
systems of health administration, therefore, 
need to have oversight of construction. 
Still more is there need of oversight of any 
considerable alterations. Still further is it 
important that the sanitary authorities 
have power to compel alterations to be 
made. For there ure scores-of houses in 
every city whose defects are a constant 
menace to every family moving into them 
as also consequently to all their neigh- 
borhood. Now and then a_ house 
thus becomes noted for its sickness 
by reason of the numbers that sicken and 
die within its walls. Oftener there isa 
lowering of the general standard of health 
or such repeated attacks of sickness as 
greatly to deduct from the supporting 
capacity of the inmates. In all these cases 
there is an interference with health, con- 
tentment, industry—with all that makes 
up the happiness of individuals and the 





mall area, so will the mortality of that 
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The greatest difficulty experienced in 
those cities that have regulations as to 
buildings is that persons are appointed as 
inspectors who either have not a fidelity 
which prevents favoritism, or they are 
chosen with reference to political rather 
than skillful ability. This can only be pre- 
vented by open and expert examinations, 
by the best of testimonials, and by a work- 
ing code of regulations which shall pre- 
scribe how drainage and plumbing shall be 
arranged and executed, what shail be the 
minimum of light surface and of the size of 
habitable rooms. Where, as in New York 
and to some extent in Washington, etc., all 
such regulations have been enforced, some 
very radical changes have been made for 
the better, and whole districts improved as 
to their sanitary conditions. A comparison 
of the various regulations shows but little 
variation, altho in the later ones there are 
improvements as to minor details. Perhaps 
the one recently prepared for the city of 
Washington will be found to be the most 
abreast with expert views and within the 
range of effective application. 








Biblical Uesearch. 


RECENT RESEARCH. 


IN some recent numbers of the Beweis des 

Glaubens, one of the ablest German theo- 

logical monthlies, which is devoted to 

scientific apologetics, one of the editors, 

Andres, bas published a series of interest- 

ing articles on Old Testament subjects. 

The issue for May contains a searching in- 

vestigation of the etymologies of the words 

Babel and Barsippa. In regard to the first, 

the writer continues the line of thought 

developed by the French scholars, St. Guy- 
ard and Halévy, to the effect that the 

Biblical view, which connects the word with 

balal, confusion, in Gen. xi, 9,is not with- 

out good etymological grounds. He re- 
gards the word as originally having been 
Babilu, a nominal formation from the root 
balal, found as bilil (confusion) in Assyrian, 
the form being one made by doubling the 
stem, after the manner of many Assyrian 
nouns. In this way he also regards the 
word Nineva as formed by doubling the 
stem nava, to dwell. Later writers divided 
the word Babilu as Bab-ilu, instead of Ba- 
bi lu, and thus connected it with the name 
of their God, after the manner of popular 
etymologies. Andres argues that the 
temple of Zeus Belvo, mentioned by Herod- 
otus, as being in Barsip or Barsippa, the 
western part of Babel, is certainly the Birs 
Nimrod of recent researches. Barsippa he 
derives from bar, a tower, and sip-saptu, 
lips or language; orbar may be from barar, 
to confuse. He concludes that “‘ the opinion 
that in the ruins of Birs Nimrod and in the 
name of Babel we still have remnants of an 
original reference to the confusion of 
tongues, cannot be rejected in the name of 
science with a sneer.” 

The June number discusses the land of 
Uz. Delitzsch, in Zeitschrift fur Ketischrift- 
forschung II, 87-98, has, on the basis of 
Assyrian inscriptions, located Uz in Aram, 
in the vicinity of Palmyra. Andrew brings 
new testimony to bear upon this interesting 
point of Biblical geography. In general he 
agrees with Delitzsch, with the exception, 
however, that he locates Uz a little further 
south. : 

The July number contains one of the 
most solid Biblical research articles that 
we have seen of late. It discussesin extenso 
the relation of modern Assyrian research to 
the book of Daniel (pp. 241-260), in so far as 
this touches the sickness of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, c. iv, 5, 18-21. Other points will be dis- 
cussed in later numbers. It is a pleasure 
to note how detailed investigation into this 
period of history is gradually wresting the 
book of Daniel from neological criticism, 
which had regarded it as its secured booty. 
Andrew, on the basis of the inscriptions, 
shows that the transactions recorded in 
Daniel in this connection, strange as they 
may appear to our day and eyes, were yet 
exactly what might be expected in the his- 
torical surroundings of the King and his 
prime minister; at least; they contain noth- 
ing unhistorical in spirit or detail. The 
article is rich in material, even if we are not 
inclined to accept all the conc)usions, 

Old Testament lower or textual criticism 
is rapidly coming to the front as a living 
issue. Cornill’s Ezekiel and Ryssel’s 
Micha represent the advanced and the con- 
servative methods respectively. The lead- 
ing article in the July number of the 
Zeitschrift fir kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben, edited by Luthardt, contains 
an article by -Prefessor Kinig on this prob- 
lem (pp. 273-297). His theses are these: 1. 
That the conservative scholars, in declin- 
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Lagarde, Cornill, Wellhausen and others 
do not do this on the ground of dogmatic 
prejudices. 2. Olshausen’s and Lagarde’s 
theory of one archtypal manuscript from 
which all the existing Hebrew manuscripts 
are derived, lacks inner and outer testi- 
monies; the facts in the case admit of other 
and better explanations. Even if current 
it does not materially affect the problem of 
the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
8. The canonical authority of the Old Tes- 
tament books, with the exception of three 
higiographa, antedates the translation of 
the Son of Sirach, and this fact has astroag 
bearing on the judgment as to possible cor- 
ruptions of the Hebrew text at a later 
date. 4. The Hebrew Old Testament is 
the ‘‘ text” and not a translation ; does not 
belong to the versiones. It, and not 
the LXX, isthe basis of operation. ‘This 
thesis is important practically and not only 
formally. 5. There is a difference (scheide- 
wand—wall of separation) between the He- 
brew Old Testament and the Old Testament 
in any othershape. 6. The fact that the in- 
tegrity of the dogmatical and other mate- 
rial contents of the Old Testament has been 
preserved in the Hebrew form is a plausible 
proof that lexical, grammatical and other 
changes have been made but sparingly. 7. 
That corruptions have actually found 
their way into the Hebrew Old Testament 
cannot be denied; e.g., Ezek. xxii, 24; Il 
Sam., v, 8; but such corruptions need be ac- 
cepted at but few places. In this regard 
the writer agrees with his colleague Rys- 
sel, who finds in the text of Micha only eight 
or nine unimportant emendations to make, 
Kinig’s article does not propose to be a 
succinct discussion of the problem, but 
only to present some pertinent ideas. He 
certainly succeeds in developing some new 
lines of thought. 

When Deutsch, in 1869, published his arti- 
cle onthe Talmud, it became as popular as 
a sensational novel, and was translated into 
fully a dozen languages, including the Ice- 
landic. What Deutsch did then ina popular 
way. Professor Strack, of Berlin, recently 
did in a scientific manner. His Introduction 
to the Talmud, of seventy-six pages, almost 
exactly the size of Dentsch’s, isa reprint 
from his article in the supplementary vol- 
ume of the second edition of Herzoz’s ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia.”’ It is a scholarly work, and a work 
for scholars. His pamphlet is a multum in 
parvo, giving the contents of the sixty- 
three Mishna tractates in alphabetic order, 
the history of the Talmud, a chronological 
list of the authors and authorities, theher- 
meneutics of the Talmud, the dialects of 
the Talmud, and closes with alist of the 
most important literature on the subject. 
The interest inthe Talmud is increasing, 
and a company of Jewish scholars, at a re- 
cent meeting in Berlin, decided to publish 
a series of scientific studies on the sub- 
ject. 


Science. 


ARMED with a passport from the Chi- 
nese Government, procured for him by the 
authorities of British India, Mr. A. D. 
Carey and his assistant Mr. Dalgleish have 
made the round of Chinese Turkestan, vis- 
iting almost every town of importance ex- 
cept Kashgar. Mr. Carey left Simla in May, 
1885, and, after passing through the Kulu 
and the Lahout valleys and across the Bara- 
lacha Pass, was joined at Leh by Mr. 
Dalgleish. From Leh to Kiria the travelers 
proceeded across an uninhabited part of 
Tibet, by a route which it had been sup- 
posed might be rendered available for com- 
merce, but which Mr. Carey pronounces 
against on account of its hight (much of it 
is 16,000 feet above the sea), its ruggedness, 
and its point of entrance into Turkestan. 
The oasis of Kiria,on the river of that name, 
is fertilein fruits, trees and vegetables as 
well as cereals. A good bridged road con- 
nects Kiria with Khoten, a city of about 
30,000 people, and the seat of manufactures 
of silk, carpets, felt, and copper and brass 
vessels. Traces of a ruined wall prove that 
it was once much larger. The Yurangkash 
river was followed toits junction with the 
Kavakash, forming the Khoten, and the lat- 
tertothe Tarim. Shah-Yar, Kuchar, Ka- 
rashahr and Kurla, in the Tarim district 
were visited, and Mr. Carey then pushed on 
to the poverty-stricken district around Lob- 
nor. The Lob-nor natives, tho Mussulmans, 
and speaking Turki,arein bad repute among 
their neighbors,tho poverty seems to be their 
chief fault. On April 29th, 1886, Mr. Carey 


started for a pass over the Albyn-Tagh, but 
the guide lost his way, and the party wan- 
dered in the mountain valleys for eighty 
days without seeing a human being, aiming 
to reach the Naiche valley. When at length 
after meeting with a caravan of armed pil- 
grims, the valley was reached, much diffi- 








culty was experienced in obtaining supplies. 
Continuing northward, Hajjar, the resi- 
dence of the chief of the Thaichmar Men- 
gots, Makhar, the Saithang plain, Sachu 
and Hami, were reached and passed, and 
then the party turned westward, reaching 
Kurla a second time after an excursion to 
Urumtsi, the headquarters of the Chinese 
government of Turkestan. Between Kurla 
and Ladah they passed by Kuehar, Aksu, 
and Yarkand. Mr. Carey does not believe 
that any important trade can ever arise with 
Chinese Turkestan, since thecountry is poor 
and for the most part desert, theonly really 
good strip being in the west, and compris- 
ing Kashgar, Yarkand and Kargalik. 


....Dr. Henry Trimen has been studying 
the peculiarities of the Island of Ceylon 
and finds 800 species of plants there of which 
no less than 30 per cent. are found nowhere 
else but on the Island. Hardly any of these 
flowers have bright colors. The annual 
rain-fall varies from thirty to sixty inches; 
but it is in floods at a time, so that the 
climate would be regarded as a very dry 
one, as there is no rain during the greater 
part of the year. Immense areas of un- 
broken forests exist, the trees, chiefly of 
broad-leaved evergreens, and through the 
forests are scattered the remains of build- 
ings, showing that these now uninhabited 
regions were once densely populated and 
under culture. Along the sandy shores are 
extensive groves of cocoanuts, the seeds 
having evidently floated there from whence 
nobody knows, for the original home of 
the cocoanut has never been definitely 
determined. Nature seems to have repent- 
ed of her act in making so many trees and 
plants with inconspicuous flowers, and in 
compassion has placed numerous pretty 
epiphytal orchids on the forest trees, which 
in some measure give gayety to the forest 
scenes, 


School and ; College. 





FroM the prospectus of the annual 
course of lectureson musical topics, deliv- 
ered by Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel of the Tvi- 
bune at Miss Porter and Mis Dow’s famous 
Farmington School, we learn that Mr. 
Krehbiel will confine himself to ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Pianoforte and its Litera- 
ture” during this spring’s series. One of 
the lectures discusses; ‘‘The Develop- 
ment and Perfection of the Sonata,” 
the incidental musical illustrations being 
furnished by Mr. Bernardus Boekelman, 
from the works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. ‘‘ The Romantic School ” 
of writers for the pianoforte is the subject 
of the third talk (in May), with Mr. Richard 
Hoffmann assisting ; and the last lecture, 
June ist, will take up modern composers 
and their works, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield 
being the pianist. The interesting nature 
of these subjects and Mr. Krehbiel’s abilities 
in unfolding them to his audiences, renders 
the series a valuable as well as enjoyable 
addition tothe musical course at Farming- 
ton. Some curious and valuable specimens 
of antique musical instruments have been 
placed at the disposal of the lecturer by 
their owners in further illustration of the 
subjects to be reviewed. 


.. -The present winter semester again 
shows an increase in the attendance at the 
German universities, and statistics seem to 
furnish new grounds for Professor Conra- 
di’s fear of the over-production of a ‘‘ learned 
protelariate.”’ The grand total is 26,945 
over against 26,253 the previous semester. 
These are distributed as follows: Berlin, 
5,478; Munich, 3,414; Leipzig, 3,288; Halle, 
1,501; Breslau, 1,314; Tiibingen, 1,254; Bonn, 
1,119; Greifswald, 1,043; Géttingen, 1,021; 
Strassburg, 879; Freiburg, 884; Erlangen, 
879; Heidelberg, 882; Marburg, 863; Kénigs- 
berg, 807; Giessen, 513; Jena, 581; Miinster 
(the Catholic school), 467; Kiel, 463; Rostock, 
330. Of these 5,791 are in the theological 
department, 5,769 in the law department, 
6,650 in the medical department, and 8,735 
in the philosophical department. The num- 
ber of non-German subjects is 1,644, the 
Americans numbering between two and 
three hundred. 


.. Anatolia College, Turkey, is now in 
its second year. It has 127 pupils; all it can 
accommodate. Of these 99 are Armenians, 
and 28 Greeks—102 boarders, 25 lay-schol- 
ars. In classes: 10 Seniors, 8 Juniors, 23 
Sophs, 31 Fresh: Upper Preparatory Class, 
36; Lower Prep. 19. They come from all 
parts of the country. The scientific studies 
are all carried onin English, and that is the 
ouly language permitted at the table. Thor- 
ough instruction is also given in Turkish, 
Armenian, Greek and French. The main 
purpose of the institution is to cultivate 
character, and the results in discipline and 





spiritual growth encourage hope for the 
future. A considerable number are candi- 
dates for the ministry, and the five gradu- 
ates are all teaching in Evangelical schools. 


....-The University of Louvain, the great 
Catholic educational center which the Pope 
wants to make the “ first University in Eu- 
rope,’’ had 1,727 students last year. At the 
beginning of the present academical year it 
had 1,618 students. The University was 
opened in 1834 with 86students. It has 
gradually grown from this small number to 
its present flourishing condition. The Uni- 
versity has 74 active professors and lecturers 
on its staff, divided into the following facul- 
ties: Theology, 9; law, 9; medicine, 12; phi- 
losophy and letters, 16; science, engineering 
and agriculture, 28. The students are dis- 
tributed as follows: Theology, 66; law, 387; 
medicine, 449; philosophy and literature, 
216; science and technology, 609. 





Personalities. 


A CURIOUS application for a pension is 
that made by Mrs. Hooker, of Elkhart, Ind., 
who bases her petition on the ground of per- 
sonal service asan enlisted soldier during 
the Civil War. She served three years in the 
Federal army and was twice wounded. It 
is claimed that at the breaking out of the 
war Mr. Hooker was appointed first lieuten- 
ant, and his wife accompanied him to the 
front. She was enabled to do this by aclever 
piece of strategy. 


.-It is reported from Paris that a 
jeweler there lost a magnificent pearl, 
weighing 128 grains and valued at $2,000. 
He advertised liberally, and a month after- 
ward a ragpicker brought the gem to the 
store. She said that she had three weeks 
before gathered up the contents of an ash- 
box in front of the jeweler’s, and when she 
came to sort them over she found the pearl. 


came from the Capea cloak of ostrich 
feathers, made of the finest and glossiest 
feathers, stripped lengthwise from the stem 
and sewn in lapping rows upon net, mak- 
ing a mass, black, soft and warm as tropic 
darkness. The garment is lined through- 
out with finest black silk and reaches al- 
most to the feet. 


....A humble and uneducated laborer of 
Montargis, Péricouche by name, who has 
won in the Nice lottery 500,000 francs, is so 
pestered with applications for loans that he 
declares life is becoming a misery to him, 
knowing that there is so much distress in 
the world. He has even received offers of 
marriage for his daughters, aged respective- 
ly ten and seven. 


....On pleasant days Mrs. Cleveland, ac- 
companied by her dog ‘*Kay,’’ takes a long 
walk through the quieter streets of Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Cleveland was never in better 
health,andit is declared that ‘‘with the 
flush of exercise upon her cheeks she makes 
ahandsome picture as she walks briskly 
along by the side of the massive St. Ber- 
nard.”’ 


....General Greely, of the Signal Service, 
is described as a tall, finely formed man of 
about forty-five, with a large, well-shaped 
head, abundant black hair and a _ broad, 
black beard. Before he went tothe Arctic 
regions he was strong and hardy. But now 
his eyes demand glasses, his bones and his 
inuscles are weak, and his skin is pallid. 


...-Colonel Lamont is the “exchange 
reader’ of the White House. He has had 
considerable practice in this department of 
newspaper editing, and claims the ability 
to get through forty papers an hour, which 
is excellent work. 


....Mrs. G. Clang,a lady of Stockholm, 
Sweden, now ninety-seven years of age, 
having relatives in New London, Conn., de- 
cided to visit them; she was lately reported 
as en-route for this country, traveling alone. 


....The Senate of Glasgow University 
have elected Prof. Max Miiller to be the 
first Gifford lecturer on natural theology. 
The tenure is for two years, which may be 
renewed once only. 


....A correspondent writing toa Western 
paper from this city, says that there are 
over fifty widows in New York who possess 
individual fortunes ranging from #1,000,000 
to $15,000,000. 


...-Nathan Appleton, of Boston, desires 
our Government to present France witha 
choice statue of George Washington. 

... The posthumous works of the famous 
violin- ares, Paganini, will soon be pub- 
lished by is son, Baron Achille Paganini. 

....Mr. George Augustus Sala has become 


resident of a photographic company in 
mdon. 





Pebbles. 


SOME pewspapers are too dull to be 
worth filing.— Puck. 


.... The new treaty is enough to make the 
codfish bawl.—Boston Bulletin. 


....The *‘ drop letter” boxesin England 
must get pretty well filled up with h’s.— 
Boston Bulletin. 


....The Treasury Department uses eigh- 
teen thousand towels a month, and yet the 
surplus is not wiped out.—Puck. 


....-Mamma: “ Who dwelt in the Garden 
of Eden, Freddie?” Freddie: ‘Oh, I know: 
the Adamses!—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Teacher: “In what battle was Gen- 
eral Blank killed?” Bright Boy: “His 
last one.”,—The Wheeling Intelligencer. 


....Jones: “ Look at Brown over there in 
the corner.’”’ Smith: ‘“‘Yes; buried in 
thought.”’ Jones: “‘ Mighty shallow grave, 
ain’t it ?”—-Washington Critic. 


....P. T. Barnum, the showman, is quoted 
as saying that he would accept the Republi- 
can nomination for President. But despite 
his profession, Barnum has no show.—Nor- 
ristown Herald. 


....Mrs. Bliven: ‘‘Ah, Mrs. Lordly, here 
comes Colonel Saddle. Colonel, have you 
met Mrs, Lordly?” Mrs. Lordly (pleasant- 
ly): ‘‘No,I don’t think he has had that. 
pleasure.”’— Washington Critic. 


....Customer (to coal dealer): ‘‘ I want to 
get a ton ofcoal.’”’ Dealer: ‘‘ Yes sir; what. 
size ?”? Customer (timidly): “ Well, if it 
isn’t asking too much, sir, I would likea 
two-thousand-pound ton.”’—New York Sun. 


..--Below are three definitions which 
were handed in at one time or another in 
one of public schools, and a high school at 
that: Turmoil—a kind of oil. Bandit—a 
lawyer, Barrister—a man who sings in the 
choir.— Boston Times. 


.... Tramp: “ Will the gentleman give a 
trifle toa poor man ?”” Gentleman: “ How 
do Iknow you area poor man ?” Tramp: 
** How do I know you are agentieman ? It’s 
only by the outside that either of uscan 
judge the other.’’—Tezas Siftings. 


....Small Boy (to his big sister); ‘‘ Edith, 
do you know why I think you are like a cat 
that has fallen into a hogshead of mo- 
lasses ?”’ Edith: ‘* Because I’m so sweet ?’’ 
Small Boy: “No, because you’re so stuck 
up.” —Detroit Free Press. 


...‘I swear by those tall elms in yon- 
der park’’—he commenced, but she in- 
terrupted him. ‘‘Swear not by them ” she 
said, imploringly. ‘“‘Why not?” ‘‘Because 
those trees are slippery elms,’’ she said,simp- 
ly.—Merchant Traveler. 


....Rich host (to'poor relation): ‘*The duck 
seems tobe pretty muchall gone, James. 
How would you like some of the dressing ?”’ 
Poor Relation: ‘ That will do nicely, sir; 
and if there is any left you might give me 
asmall piece of the quack.’’—Teras Sift- 
ings. 


....Mamma (to nurse): “What is all that 
noise in the nursery, Marie ?”’ Nurse: “ Ze 
leetle dog, madame, has taken Mees Flossie’s 
candy.’”” Mamma: “ Well, take it from him 
at once, Marie, and give it back to Miss 
Flossie. Poor little Fido, he mustn’t eat 
so much candy, it might make him sick.’’— 
The Epoch. 


....Papa (severely): ‘‘ Did you ask mam- 
ma if you could have that apple?’ Three- 
year-old: ** Yes, sir.”’ Papa: “ Be careful, 
now. I’llask mamma, andif she says you 
didn’t ask her, ’ll whip you for telling a 
story. Did youaskmamma?” Three-year- 
old: ‘Truly, papa, l asked her. (A pause.) 
She said I could’nt have it.”,—Philadelphia 
Call. 


....A particularly vigorous speaker at a 
woman’s rights meeting waving her long 
arms like the sails of a windmill, asked: 
‘If the women of this country were to rise 
up in their thousands and march to the 
polls I should like to know what there is 
on this earth that could stop them!’’ And 
in the momentary silence which followed 
this peroration a still, small voice remarked: 
“A mouse !’’—Exchange. 


....Mr. Sampson (passionately): “I love 
you devotedly, Miss Chumly, but my pecu- 
niary affairs have prevented my making a 
declaration until now. But I have put 
enough away now to feel justified in asking 
you to become my wife.” Miss Chumly 
(hesitating, but sweetly): ‘I confess that I 
am not wholly indifferent to you, but—but 
—but,’— ‘But what, dear?” ‘Would you 
mind telling me how much you have put 
away?”’—Texas Siftungs. - 
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Uews of the Week. 


THE BLIZZARD IN NEW YORK. 








New YORK experienced last week the 
worst storm that its history records. The 
storm of wind and rain, which began to 
sweep over the city and the neighborhood 
on Sunday evening, the 11th, gathered force 
as the night progressed. The temperature 
began to fall, sleet and snow descended in 
succession and the wind became boisterous. 
Before daylight dawned on Monday, a re- 
markable storm, the most annoying and 
detrimental in its results that the city has 
ever witnessed, wasin full progress. When 
the people began to stir to go about their 
daily tasks and vocations they found thata 
Western blizzard had struck the city and 
its environs and had laid an embargo on the 
travel and traffic of the Eastern metro,.olis. 
What the presence of a blizzar;i meant was 
soon manifest. Before the day had well 
advanced, every horse car and elevated rail- 
road train in the city had stopped running; 
the streets were almost impassable to men 
or horses by reason of the huge masses of 
driftiug snow; the electric wires—telegraph 
and telephone—connecting spots in this 
city or opening communication witb places 
outside were nearly all broken; hardly a 
train was sent out from the city or came 
into it during the entire day; the mails were 
stopped, and every variety of business 
was seriously interrupted. As early 
as seven o’clock the snow had got a good 
deal too deep for stout men to travel 
in with ease, and the rapidity with which it 
grew wo.se was simply marvelous. The 
wind seemed to have a rotatory motion 
as well as u terrible, direct propelling force. 
It kala power of sliaging the snow into 
doorways and packing it up against the 
doors; of sifting it thrvuugh window trames, 
of piling it upin high drifts at street cor- 
ners, of twirlin,z it into hard mounds arouna 
elevated railroad stations, such as most 
New Yorkers had never seen before. 

There was something almost startling in 
the sudden paralysis of business down-town 
The effect of the storm on the big Exchanges, 
the Government offices, the banks, and the 
transportation companies was unique and 
unprecedented. Lines of communication 
were almost wholly blocked long before the 
commercial world is usually astir, and it 
was extremely difficult tor anybody to 
reach the lower end of the island un- 
less he came by way of the ferry-boatsor had 
extraordinary transportation facilities. It 
was not a matter of doing business, but of 
getting to the places where business is done. 
Government officials, bankers, brokers, and 
clerks living up-town,who were determined 
to do a day’s work, offered fabulous sums 
for cabs, carriages, and wagons to carry 
them to their destination. Prices ranged 
from 35 to $40 for anything on runners or 
wheels that could be propelled against the 
storm. It wus hard on the drivers, but 
harder on the horses compeiled to make the 
exhaustive trip. Every kind of conveyance 
was pressed into service. As the street-cars 
had been abandoned at various points along 
the lines, so the other horse vehicles were 
left by the wayside, the animals unhitched 
and driven to the nearest shelter. At one 
time during the forenoon Broadway below 
the Post-Office contained a funeral-like pro- 
cession moving toward Wall Street. Car- 
riages and cabs were in Indian-file for seve- 
ral blocks, and sandwiched between the 
black-bodied vehicles with statuesque-look- 
ing drivers were Fifth Avenue stages and 
covered delivery wagons crowded with busi 
ness men and clerks of every degree. 

On the Brooklys Bridge the storm raged 
with its utmost fury. No one was allowed 
on the foot-way after seven o’clock Monday 
morning. Thecable refused to run and the 
engines were unequal tothe task of propell- 
ing enough cars across the bridge to accom- 
modate the crowds that were at the Brook- 
lyn entrance waiting to be transported to 
New York. This delay diverted the busi- 
ness mento Fulton Ferry. They plunged 
through the driving drifts and at length 
reached their places of business only to find 
that no business could be done. The city 
was actually dead so far as business activity 
was concerned. Many people who suc- 
ceeded in reaching their places of business 
Monday morning were unable to reach their 
homes Monday evening. Consequently the 
hotels down-town were filled to overflowing 
and many men were obliged to camp out in 
their offices. 

The appearance of the city on Tuesday 
morning after the storm was a picturesque 
Spectacle never to be forgotten. The streets 
were choked with ice and snow, varying in 








depth from two to fifteen feet. Narrow 
thoroughfares were blockaded completely 
for all kinds of vehicles. Buildings were 
ornamented in fantastic style with deposits 
of snow and festoons of ice. Signs were ob- 
literated and doorways were hidden behind 
enormous drifts. On some of the cross 
streets there were drifts as high as the sec- 
ond stories and mountainous ridges of snow 
extended along the curbs like bulwarks. 
The parks were literally buried, and broken 
trees and shrubs scattered over tne white 
desert were silent but eloquent testimoniais 
of the gale. Nota surface car track could 
be seen, and only the long blocks of build- 
ings marked thechannelsoftravel. Broken 
windows, wrecked signs and awnings, and 
abandoned snow-bound cars and wagons 
were conspicuous monuments everywhere. 
The river fronts were interesting points to 
study marine pictures and arctic scenes. 
The East River was gorged with ice from 
shore to shore below the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and people later crossed on the solid floes. 
The North River was open, but filled with 
enormous cakes ofice. The general descrip- 
tion of New York would also answer for 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. The city author- 
ities begau work early removing the snow 
and opening up thoroughfares, and thou- 
sands of abled bodied men were put to work 
on Broadway and other streets. Some of 
the street railroad companies sent out 
vangs, and some tremendous work was done. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible to remove 
the bulk of the incumbrance, and not a 
surface car wasrun. Some of the lines put 
out big sleighs to muke a show of trans- 
portation facilities, and everything that 
mooved on wheels or runners was 
eagerly patronized by the tired pedestrians. 
The service on the elevated railroads was 
little better than the day before, owing to 
the ice bound condition of the switches, and 
it was not until later in the day that regu- 
lar trains were run at all. An attempt was 
made to aczommodate the public with 
single-car tra.ns during the foreaoon, but it 
could hardly be called a success. Special 
transportation facilities were higher than on 
Monday, and cab drivers, with commendable 
consideration for their horses, showed a 
decided preference for short-trip fares. 
Hundreds of horses that were out in Mon- 
day’s storm had not recovered from the ex- 
posure, and were wisely left in the stable. 
[nere were mure sieighs out during the day 
than were ever seen before in theSmemory 
of the oldest inhabitant. Many stylish rigs 
came down Broadway, and the scenes on 
that thoroughfare were quite carnival-like. 
During the day the sidewalks were gener- 
ally cleaned throughout the city, and pedes- 
trians had acomparatively easy time getiing 
around. As on Monday, many of the win- 
ter costumes were unique and picturesque. 
Many minor accidents were reported during 
the day, and some sad fatalities were discoy 
ered. The dead body of one man was found 
in a snowdrift. Only a small amount of 
busicess was done in the city, but in.-some 
quarters there was a slight improvement on 
Monday. The banks were open, and so were 
the Exchanges down-town untilnoon. The 
Post-Office confined itself to handling local 
business. Transportation and traffic were 
practically dead. There wasslight improve- 
ment on the telegraph or telephone facilities. 
Many gangs were out repairing the wires 
and mending broken circuits, but it was the 
labor of many days. The Western Unionon 
Wednesday, had not a wire running further 
east than Mount Vernon, nor further south 
than Elizabeth. To the westward, however, 
Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburg. Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Chicago were reached, and through these 
points cities further away were connected. 
A wire was obtained for communication 
with Washington via Cincinnati, and Bos- 
ton was communicated with for a time ona 
wire that ran first to Buffalo, Albany, Wor- 
cester, Springfield, Ayer, and Lowell, but it 
refused to work after the connections had 
been made a short time 
The railway blockade in all directions 
from New York was complete for several 
days. The tunnels leeding from the Grand 
Central Depot were filled with snow, so 
that egress or ingress was absolutely im- 
possible. The blockaded trains on the New 
York Central Road between New York and 
Poughkeepsie were twelve in number. One 
was stuck in the snow at Ninety-eighth 
Street, one at Mott Haven, eight between 
Spuyten Duyvil and Harlem junction, one 
at Hastings, and one at Poughkeepsie. Al) 
other trains were canceled and did not 
start. These trains were held in the snow 
all day Monday, and the passengers stayed 
in them all night. The trains between 
Kings Bridge and Harlem Junction con- 
tained about 800 passengers, and they got 
to Mott Haven and Spuyten Duyvil during 





the night and Tuesday morning on foot and 


by conveyance. The train at Ninety-eighth 
Street was emptied of passengers at an early 
hour on Monday, and still stands in the 
snow. There were 200 passengers in the 
trains between Spuyten Duyvil and Kings 
Bridge who remained there all Monday 
night, and were carried down on the 
Eleventh Avenue Road as far as Sixtieth 
Street, and made their way into the city, 
reaching that point at half-past five 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon. The other 
trains were near the stations, and the pas- 
sengers got to shelter with little difficulty. 
The passengers on the trains which were 
snow-bound near Spuyten Duyvil were well 
taken careof by the residents on the hill. 
Private families were all at work cooking 
food for the storm-stayed passengers. The 
result of feeding the large number of passen- 
gers was that there was almost a famine in 
that neighb -rhood, some houses having ex- 
hausted almost all their provisions with the 
exception of flour. On the New Haven Road 
the blockade was equally complete. Until 
Thursday morning no trains arrived in 
New York from beyond Mount Vernon. 
On the New Jersey roads traffic was entirely 
interrupted during Monday, almost wholly 
on Tuesday and partially on Wednesday, 
while it was not until Thursday that the 
first train from Philadelphia reached New 
York. Of course all the milk trains were 
blockaded and for several days New York- 
ers were almost entirely dependent upon 
condensed milk. It was not until the sup- 
ply of this latter threatened to give out that 
the milk companies were ableagain to meet 
the demands of the public. For aday or two 
after the storm it was impossible to traus- 
port coal, and there was much suffering in 
consequeuce by those who had heedlessly 
allowed their supply to run short. 

Thursday was so warm that Nature as- 
sisted the city authorities in the removal of 
the snow in a most effective way. 
Altho all possi:le means had been takep to 
c.ear the streets, they were still choked up 
on Friday with nuge piles of snow, and the 
street traffic was blocked in many places fur 
hours. Even on Saturday the horse-cars 
had not all resume: their full routes; so 
that the storm and its effects may be said to 
have overwhelmed New York for the space 
of a week. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue funeral of the late Emperor William 
occurred last Friday. ‘The weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and the troops, who were 
ranged four deep along the route taken by 
the funeral cortege, wore heavy cloaks. The 
low temperature had no apparent effect 
upon the people, and hundreds of thousands 
of spectators occupied the space behind the 
soldiers, while every window along Unter 
den Linden was crowded. All the houses 
on the thoroughfare were covered with 
mourning and exhibited flags with black 
drapery. At the street crossings, massive 
pillars draped with black and surmounted 
by Prussian eagles had been erected. The 
lamp-posts were covered with crape, and at 
every fifty paces there were large candela- 
bra bearing cressets. The route of the fu 
neral procession presented a most imposing 
aspect, entirely in keeping with the deep 
sorrowand reverence of the people. The 
center of the road was strewn with gravel 
and fir branches. In Pariser Platz, large 
crape festoons, entwined with laurel, were 
hung. The Brandenburg Gate was draped 
and there was a large arch in front ofit upon 
which were the words, ‘‘God bless you.” 
The funeral service took place in the 
Cathedral in accordance with the program. 
Emperor Frederick was not present, the 
weather being too severe to admit of his ex- 
posing himself. The Cathedral presented a 
most solemn and impressive appearance. 
When the soft organ prelude began the 
Court Chamberlain and the ministers took 
positions behind tabourets bearing the 
Empire’s insignia. General Von Pape, 
helding the imperial standard, then sta- 
tioned hin.self at the head of the coffin, 
Count Lehadorff and Prince Radziwill, the 
late Emperor’s aides-de-camp, with drawn 
swords, standing on either side of him, and 
the Adjutant-General and other aides-de- 
camp standing together at the foot of the 
coffin. While the organ still played the 
royalties entered, Prince William arriving 
at noon. Ata signal from the chief master 
of ceremonies the organ broke into swell 
ing tones and the service was begun. 
Prince William stood in the middle of 
the nave behind the imperial standard. 
The service inthe Cathedral began with a 
soft prelude on the organ, during which the 
mourners began to assemble. Dr. Kéyel 
read passayes from the Ninetieth Psalm and 
verses 25 and 26 of John xi. The choir sang 
‘T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Passages 





were then read from Psalm xci and Timo- 


thy iv, 7,8, the chaplain concluding with the 
words: “ Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord, now and evermore.”’ The choir re- 
sponded with the words: ‘ Yea, the Spirit 
saith they shall rest from their labors; their 
work shall live after them.” The prayer 
was then intoned, ‘‘ What God doth is well 
done.”” Dr. Kégel, the Court Chaplain, de- 
livered the sermon, standing beside thecof- 
fiv. His text was *‘ Lord, now lettest Thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.’’ He concluded his sermon with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the congregation then 
sangthe hymn ‘‘ Wenn ich eiamal soll 
schieden.”” A motet from Graun’s ‘ Tod 
Jesu”? was then sung by the choir after 
which the members of the Sing Akademie 
rendered ** Wie herrich ist die nene welt.” 
The services in the church were concluded 
at 12:45. Dr. Kégel recited the Lord’s 
Prayer. A grand German hymn, all joining, 
followed, and the benediction was inter- 
rupted by the crashing of volleys of mus- 
ketry outside. In the mean time the late 
Kaiser’s servants—gardeners, hostlers, and 
, the like—had been gathered at one of the 
portals of the Schtoss leading from the 
royal stables. At a signal the gates opened 
and the hearse, drawn by eight magnificent 
black horses, came out and slowly started 
across to the Dom, with four Lieutenants 
bearing cords at the corners, and eight lieu- 
tenants and twelve sergeants carrying the 
valdaquin. As the hearse reached the front 
of the Dom twelve chosen colonels lifted the 
coffin from the estrade in the church and bore 
it on their shoulders down the center aisle, 
the State Ministers following with crowns, 
scepter, the imperial ball, and general re- 
galia from the tabourets. Eight staff offi- 
cers now took the reins to lead the horses. 
As the coffin came to the funeral car four 
Knights of the Bl.ck Eagle, Generals 
Blumenthal, Vondergolz, Tresckow, and 
Obernitz, assumed the cords of the canopy, 
twelve other generals took over the balda- 
quin from the sergeauts and the hearse fell 
into place in the vast procession awaiting it, 
at the head of which a squadron of hussars 
of the guards with trumpeters, had already 
made its way farupthe Linden. Sevenother 
squadrons of cavalry, dragoons, Uhlans, 
cuirassiers and horse-guards followed. 
Then eight infantry battalions, of two com- 
panies each; then a great body of officials, 
dignitaries and courtiers, including all the 
ministerial bearers of insignia. Close upon 
these came the funeral car, surrounded as 
described. Just before Clandorfand Radzi- 
well, still with their drawn swords, was led 
the dead Kaiser’s favorite horse. Then came 
the Kings of Saxony, Belgium and Riimania, 
in the order named; then the Crown Prince 
Wilhelm; then Prince Henry; then the 
others of the Prussian royal family; then 
a swarm of foreign or German royalties. 
Next came the Reichstag and Landtag, 
heads of bureaus, etc. The scene was 
grand in the extreme. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators, bareheaded, lined the 
avenue of march—one lony arcade of black 
crape, blazing crescents and magnificent 
insignia of death. The cortege started 
from the Dom about 12:50. It was 3:30 be- 
fore it reached tne Schloss Charlottenburg. 
It wound its way past the east side of the 
Schloss, which is an ordinary brown stucco 
plain chateau. It halted fora moment in 
the rear for the Princes to come out who ar- 
rived in advance. This halt was made be- 
fore a large bow window in the back of the 
Schloss, divided into three parts. In the 
center one of these was a large porcelain 
vase, which precluded any one standing by 
it. At the nearest of the others stood Fred- 
erick III, dressed as a General of infantry, 
unattended and holding a handkerchief to 
his mouth. He gazed out on the bier in- 
tently all the while it stood in front of the 
window. When the Princes had come out 
and the procession started again, he moved 
areund the vase to the third window 
and watched it again until it turned a 
sharp corner, past a thick clump of firs 
into the avenue leading to the mausoleum. 
The mausoleum is a small, unpretentious, 
brown-stone structure, bearing on it sculp- 
tured Alpha and Omega and the sign of 
Christus... When the hearse reached the 
building, some orderlies emerged from the 
black curtains screening its door, turned 
the hearse platform on a pivot half-way. A 
dozen of them lifted the heavy coffin off and 
disappeared inside with it, followed by 
about twenty-five of the chief royalties, led 
by William and Henry. The others, with 
the staff officers, remained outside and 
looked at the closed black curtains, It is 
understood that the coffin will rest, fora 
time at least, at the foot of the tombs of the 
dead Kaiser’s father and mother, a marble 
urn containing the heart of his brother, 
Frederick William IV, having recently 
been removed for the purpose. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF PRESBYTE- 
RIAN UNION. 


Tue Presbyterian Union Committees 
have finished, as we understand it, their 
inquiry as to the obstacles to the union of 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, and it only remains for them 
to report results to their respective Assem- 
blies. The correspondence between the 
Committees, a full summary of which we 
give elsewhere, appears to have proceeded 
in excellent spirit. The Southern Com- 
mittee asked for information on four 
points and the Northern Committee gave 
it. How far the difficulties are cleared 
away remains to be seen. 

The four points on which the South- 
ern Committee sought information con- 
cerning the views of the Northern Church 
are: (1) As to the political deliverances; (2) 
The relation of colored people to the 
Church; (3) The powers and responsibil- 
ities of ecclesiastical boards, and (4) The 
“attitude of opinion” toward Pelagian- 
ism and other heresies alleged to have 
appeared in the controversy of 1837. The 
last two points are presented almost 
apologetically by the Southern Com- 
mittee, and may be dismissed without 
further consideration. The reply of the 
Northern Committee will, we would sup- 
pose, meet the nicest scruples of the 
most cautious of Southern objectors. 

As to the other two points, that con- 
cerning political deliverances ought 
to be set at rest forever by the reply of the 
Northern Committee. The Southern 
Committee intimated that the deliverance 
of the Omaha Assembly of last May 
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would be satisfactory, if they knew what 
it meant. Itwas in the language of the 
standards, but it seemed to be in conflict 
with previous utterances. The Northern 
Committee say that it isnot their business 
to harmonize that deliverance with for- 
mer deliverances ; but they go onto show 
that the Northern Church would not wish 
to go further in the matter of political 
deliverances than the Southern Book of 
Church Order permits. It is only the ir- 
reconcileables that will care to make fur- 
ther objection on this point. 

There remains the question of the 
colored people which, as we have said 
heretofore, is the most difficult of all the 
questions of difference to settle satisfac- 
torily. The Southern Committee, in their 
letter of December 16th, make two prop- 
ositions that would be satisfactory to 
them. The first is their own adopted 
plan of a separate denomination of col- 
ored presbyteries, Recognizing that this 
would be rejected they make the alterna- 
tive proposition of colored churches, 
presbyteries and synods, under the same 
General Assembly. 

The reply of the Northern Committee, 
under date of February 2d, is on this 
point so important that we give it ver- 
batim : 

‘We are of the opinion that our Assem- 
bly will agree toa basis of organic union, 
by which the present boundaries and con- 
stituencies of presbyteries and synods in the 
South [in the Northern papersinstead of ‘in 
the South’ the words, ‘of both Churches’ 
are used] shall remain ‘in statu quo’ to be 
changed only with the consent of the par- 
ties interested; and that all the new churches 
and all new presbyteries hereafter estab- 
lished, shall be organized by, and received 
into connection with presbyteries and 
synods respectively as the interested par- 
ties may mutually agree.” 


Observe the meaning and the shrewdness 
of this proposition. It allows Northern 
and Southern presbyteries and synods in 
the South to remain exactly as they are, 
separate and unamalgamated. A white 
presbytery of the old Southern Church 
shall, after reunion, cover the same 
territory witha presbytery of churches 
mainly colored, organized by the old 
Northern Church, and the two shall be as 
ecclesiastically dissevered as if one were 
in North Carolina and the other in 
Africa. Two sets of presbyteries and 
synods shall cover the same ground, and 
white churches shall join one, and colored 
churches the other. When the Old and 
and the New School Churches were united 
the presbyteries and synods were consoli- 
dated; here there shall be no consolida- 
tion because of the Negro. That is, the 
second of the two Southern propositions 
is accepted. 

But here comes in a remarkable inci- 
dent of the story. The portion of the 
letter of the Southern Committee relat- 
ing to the Negro question is one thing as 
printed in the Southern papers, and quite 
another and different thing as printed in 
the Northern papers. The two versions 
are given in full on page 12. What 
is the explanation of this singular dis- 
crepancy? It hasan ugly look. It looks 
as tho somebody had _ deliberately 
tried to mislead the Northern people. 
We assume that the version given in the 
Southern papers is the original draft, If 
so, who made the second draft, and for 
what purpose? It would be easy to 
guess, but we would do no one an injus- 
tice. There has been a fearful blunder, 
or something worse. The Northern ver- 
sion gives only one proposition—that of a 
separate Negro Church. The Southern 
version gives both the plan adopted in the 
South and the alternative the South is 
willing to accept. As the case is made to 
appear to the Northern Church the South- 
ern Committee made but one proposition, 
which the Northern Committee rejected, 
substituting therefor one of their own. 
It is the South, and not the North, that is 
put in the attitude of concession. Was 
one version deliberately prepared for 
Northern consumption, and the other for 
Southern? This matter cannot be too 
quickly cleared up for the honor of the 
Committees, 

This, then, is the policy which the 
Northern Committee recommends to its 
Church, the color line sharply drawn 





through the South,and norelation between 
white and black churches and ministers 
below the General Assembly. The 
Committee has even gone so far as to 
say that this is at present the policy of 
the Northern Church. The General As- 
sembly, 1t says, has already organized 
churches composed of colored members 
‘*into presbyteries and synods, and given 
such presbyteries full representation in 
the General Assembly.” It is true that 
there are presbyteries chiefly of cglored 
churches, but it is mot true that they 
have been organized as colored presby- 
teries. They have been organized simply 
as Christian churches with no regard to 
color, and better, a thousand-fold, that 
reunion be delayed till the millennium 
than that caste be ordained by a law in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

And yet we fear that this shrewd de- 
vice of the status quo will hoodwink the 
careless, and that the beauty of Christian 
unity and the grandeur of one great na- 
tional Presbyterianism will carry the 
day. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE MAN. 








OvR recentarticles on Pastoral Visita- 
tion have called out several communica- 
tions from pastors in various parts of the 
country. Here is an extract from one ly- 
ing before us, as we write: 

‘Fora pastor toinsist on religious con- 

versation every time he enters a home 
would clothe his office with a sort of profes- 
sionalism, it seemsto me, and that is to 
make his ministry offensive to some, 
and inefficient to many others. I am 
aman as well as a minister, and must 
be interested in those things which interest 
men as well as ministers.” 
Now what shall we say to this? First, 
thatthe man and the minister are one 
person, that the manly minister is the 
kind of minister that the Church most 
needs to-day. Second, that the manly 
minister does not divide his hfe or his 
work into separate departments, saying 
of one side of his life, this is my manly 
life, and of the other, this is my ministe- 
rial life; nor of his work this is monly, 
and this is ministerial. Certainly if a 
minister goes into a family with a mere 
professional intent and manner, he will 
be so received and regarded; but if he 
goes asa manly minister, he will have 
no difficulty in preserving his manliness 
and his ministerial calling at the same 
time. 

The Pecksniffian minister is not in our 
mird at all while writing these articles 
on pastoral visitation. Certainly we be- 
lieve that nothing is more manly than 
the Christian life either in the person of 
the minister or the parishioner, in the 
church building or in the home. Every 
minister of the Gospel ought to be inter- 
ested in what interests other men, but 
from the standpoint of faith, and not 
from that of the world. One of the 
blighting habits of thought among Chris- 
tians, both ministers and lay people, is 
that they have divided their lives into sec- 
ular and sacred, and so also their work and 
business, When the man goes to church 
or prayer-meetiug he says, This is relig- 
ious work; when he goes to his store he 
says, This is secular; when he receives his 
friends he says, This is a social call; 
when he receives his minister he says, 
This is a religious call. But the Chris- 
tian life is one, and selling dry-goods 
and groceries is as much a part of the 
Christian’s religious life (or ought to be) 
as saying one’s prayers. With this in 
mind, there ought not to be difficulty in 
the mind of our correspondent. 

A pastoral call may be a “ religious,” 
it certainly ought to be a Christian one, 
whether the conversation turns upon the 
perplexities of the housekeeper in con- 
nection with servants, or the doctrine of 
election, according to Calvin. The home 
and the business life of a Christian isa 
part and parcel of his Christian life, and 
as such properly comes up as a subject of 
conversation and discussion with the pas- 
tor, whose business it is to be helpful to 
his parishioners in everything that con- 
cerns them. Every man’s life is a com- 
plex one. The apostle prays that our 
‘‘whole spirit, soul and body, be pre- 
served blameless till the coming of our 





Lord Jesus Christ.” Whatever, there- 
fore, affects the spirit, soul or body of a 
man or woman (and they can have no in- 
terests that are not of spirit, soul or 
body) is a subject of interest to 
the pastor and ought to be a part 
of his care. Every pastor should énter 
the house of the family where he makes 
a call as a Christian man, friend and pas- 
tor. Even when he calls upon a strange 
family recently come into the congrega- 
tion (a case cited by our correspondent), 
he does so notas a mere member of 
society, to make a society call, but asthe 
Christian pastor of a Christian church, 
and as the representative both of his Mas- 
ter and of the church of which he is pas- 
tor. It is as a minister that he calls, and 
it is as a minister he is received and not 
less a man and gentleman because he is a 
minister, but rather more. He need not 
immediately summon such a family to 
get down on their knees and pray, or 
command them instantly to repent of 
their sins on pain of immediately perish- 
ing. Butitisin point in making sucha 
call of welcome to inquire into their re- 
ligious life, where they came from and if 
they are Christians. This is not profes- 


. sional but Christian, and it is expected by 


those upon whom the pastor calls; and 
should the pastor finish his call without 
any manifested interest in the religious 
welfare of the family, and without 
welcoming such in the name of Christ, 
the family would have a right to won- 
der, ‘‘Why, then, did he come?” In trying 
to ‘‘be a man” in such cases, he must not 
forget, practically, that he is a minister. 

This is our contention, that the pastoral 
call ought never to be a mere perfunc- 
tory one; one to be gotten through with 
according to rule and checked off as hav- 
ing been done. It should be the visit of 
a man of God who has been placed over 
his flock to watch for their souls and do 
them good according to their need, and 
to administer or extend his help, counsel, 
or fellowship according to circumstances. 
He must be the judge of what is most 
needed, and this he must come to know 
by the exercise of that tact and insight 
which it is a part of his calling and work 
to become a proficient in. He need not 
always read a chapter and pray and ex- 
hort, but he ought to be ready always to 
pray if there be occasion for it. He need 
not always make the ‘‘state of religion” 
the subject of conversation; but if there 
is need for a close personal talk with his 
parishioner as to his or her spiritual con- 
dition, he ought to be able to lead the 
conversation in that direction as easily 
and readily as toward the last book, or 
the state of the weather, or any other 
matter. He is not less a man when thus 
striving to help his people and direct 
them in their spiritual and Christian life 
than he is when he is discussing social, 
political, or business questions with them. 

A Christian man or a Christian minis- 
ter who has cultivated the habit of sea- 
soning his conversation with grace is not 
embarrassed by either beginning or en- 
tering into any topic of conversation. 
One of our gravest faults in these days is, 
that we have digged a great gulf between 
the religious life and the secular life (so- 
called), and we find it difficult to throw a 
bridge across the chasm when we have 
need to pass from one side to the other. 
The true method is not to have a bridge at 
all, either permanently or in the nature 
of a draw, which is let down and taken 
up at call; but to fill upthe ditch and 
make the life one, as God meant it to be 
and as it is the province of Christianity 
to make it. 


> 
> 


THE SALVATION OF GOD. 


WE put together the following pas- 
sages from the Word of God, and ask our 
readers thoughtfully to ponder their im- 
port: 

“For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be 
saved.” 

‘In this was manifested the love of God 
toward us, because that God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him. Herein is love, not that 
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we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
, . - And we have seen and do testify 
that the Father sent the Son to be the Sav- 
jour of the world.” 

“But God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.”’ 

These passages are specimens of a mul- 
titude of others, substantially similar in 
import, which the Bible reader finds 
seattered all through the New Testament. 
The salient items of thought are these: 

1. That the mission of Jesus Christ to 
this world had its origin in the love of 
God toward man. 

2. That Jesus Christ was appointed by 
god the Father to come into this world, 
and here do a specified work in behalf of 
sinners. 

8. That this work was a work of salva- 
tion for sinners. 

4, That, in accomplishing this work, 
Christ died for sinners, and thus became 
apropitiation for their sins. 

5. That the salvation of sinners through 
Christ is conditioned upon their faith in 
in him. 

Here, in a brief compass, is the essence 
of the Gospel plan of salvation, as 
preached by the Saviour himself in the 
days of his flesh, and afterward by his 
apostles. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing what we need to understand in 
order to be saved by him. A child of 
tender and immature years is equal to 
thistask. All we have to do is to take 
the Bible just as it reads, and take the 
salvation offered to us upon the terms 
prescribed by God himself. This will 
secure the ‘‘ everlasting life ’’ made avail- 
able to any man who wants it enough to 
receive it as the free gift of God through 
Christ. Reader, you had better let the 

Bible take charge of your thoughts and 
guide them on this subject. 


THE BLIZZARD. 


THE East sends its compliments to the 
Northwest, and begs it to keep the rest of 
its blizzards at home. We have had one, 
and it sufficeth us. We waited a genera- 
tion for it, and we will cheerfully wait 
another generation fora second. Bliz- 
zards are not pleasant when they are away 
fsom home. It is better to see them in 
Dakota, on their native heath. We are 
too busy in and around the metropolis to 
take pleasure inthem. We know some- 
thing of snow and hailand rain; we have 
seen high winds, and we have felt the 
pinch of zeroic cold; but storms and 
floods and frosts do not seriously inter- 
fere with our daily life and business, and 
they have never entirely isolated us from 
the rest of the world, or, more properly, 
perhaps, the rest of the world from us. 

But a blizzard such as we had last week 
claims undivided attention. We had to 
suspend traffic and travel entirely; give 
upall methods of communication, whether 
by mail or telegraph or telephone; and 
even forbear to order supplies of food and 
fuel. We just had to wait until our most 
exacting and inconsiderate guest took his 
departure. He organized a strike on all 
our railroads, and not a wheel could be 
moved; he locked up the telegraph and 
telephone offices, and mercilessly put out 
the electric lights; he compelled all the 
street-car lines to tie up, and even or- 
dered the hackmen to quit their stands. 
Bankers found themselves locked out of 
their banks; judges were enjoined from oc- 
cupying the bench, and engagements, busi- 
ness and social, however pressing, were 
Tuthlessly interfered with. All this was 
very trying to a people accustomed to the 
intense activity of metropolitan life, and to 
the uninterrupted use of those wonderful 
contrivances by which man overcomes 
the natural barriers to instantaneous inter- 
Course, and to the rapid and regular inter- 
change of commodities. 

But the experience will not, we trust, be 
without some good results. It reminds us 
that we are not omnipotent. We have not 
yet subdued the elements to our will, nor 
perfectly adjusted ourselves to their im- 
Perious and capricious sway. Inthe pres- 
ence of a sudden outburst of the forces of 
the air and sky we are helpless for the mo- 
ment. We can only wait till it is over, 
and lay wise plans to reduce the dis- 











asters and discomforts of a second visita- 
tion. It shows us also that we are not 
independent. The streams of supplies 
pouring in upon us from all directions 
cannot be cut off for three days even 
without causing alarm and suffering. 
The metropolis isolated would soon 
starve. We depend upon the country, 
the farmers, the miners; upon the rail- 
roads, the telegraph, the telephone; and 
the country in turn depends upon us. It 
is a magnificent system of interdependence 
and interchange, the beneficent character 
of which a momentary suspension gives 
opportunity to appreciate. 

The blizzard went as suddenly as it 
came. It fell upon us on Monday, and 
fell away from us on Wednesday. On 
Thursday the whirr of wheels was heard 
again, and the tides of travel and traffic 
began to flow anew. The sun shone 
bright and warm upon the mountains of 
snow which the tempest had raised as 
monuments of its power before it swept 
seaward; soft winds stirred the genial at- 
mosphere, and rough old Winter seemed to 
have taken his departure with the storm, 
and left Spring, gentle Spring, to reign in 
its stead. It may be so; but we remem- 
ber that this same Spring was with us the 
previous Saturday and Sunday, with her 
blue-birds: and remembering this we are 
silent. 


> 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


For sixty years, at seasons frequently 
recurring,the odious factsconnected with 
the “church and kingdom” of Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young, have been 
thrust upon the attention of the nation. 
Always painful and even loathsome 
to contemplate, the subject cannot 
yet with honor be dismissed, but, again 
and again, every patriot and Christian 
must return to the problems springing 
from polygamy and theocracy, and dili- 
gently study to know what to do. 

It is, however, permitted occasionally 
to turn from the manifold perplexities 
and provocations attending the protracted 
struggle, and to dwell upon the substan- 
tial gains achieved. Tho the night 
has been long and dark “the morning 
seems to dawn,” even if we cannot wisely 
expect that sunrise is soon to gladden 
eyes weary with waiting and watching. 

Two general considerations are full of 
comfort. First, progress toward a right- 
eous end to the Mormon iniquity. tho 
prcvokingly sluw, for years has been 
steady and weil nigh uninterrupted. In- 
deed, the hierarchy began to lose ground 
as far back as 1857, when the Federal 
army crossed the Utah boundary, and at 
just the date of the most horrible massacre 
by “saintly” hands of 123 travelers at 
Mountain Meadows. The army went 
into permiunent camp hard by Salt Lake 
in 1862, and the first anti-pologamy law 
was passed. Next year gold and silver 
were discovered in the mountains; in 1865 
the Christian Churches began to move on 
the works of the haughty foe; in 1869 the 
Union Pacific Railroad was completed, 
and the Godbe rebellion broke out, 
fraught with great results in weakening 
the tyranny of the priesthood, and similar 
mishaps have ever since continued to 
befall, Evidently this is one of the revolu- 
tiors which never go backward. Fortune, 
which for years was propitious, seems 
plainly to have turned against the Elders, 
and their cause waxes worse and worse. 
The more they struggle, the deeper they 
sink in the mire. No door of hope now 
stands open. 

Then, many and most diverse forces co- 
operate in deadly hostility to the Mormon 
power, from those that are material in 
the main, to such as are purely spiritual, 
and each one in its own way works effect- 
ually in making inroads upon the realm 
held by the theocracy. Thus, by Con- 
gressional action not less than 33,000, in- 
cluding all the great ones, or ‘‘the chiefs 
and the élite,” as Mr. Cannon terms them, 
have heen disfranchised; 350 as convicted 
criminals have been compelled to don the 
striped suit and feed on prison fare; as 
many more are under indictment; arrests 
of polygamists have been almost daily 
occurrences for years, while hundreds 
with their ‘‘wives” have fled from the 
marshals, The. law within certain too 








narrow limits has shown itself invincible. 
A fairly successful raid has been made 
upon church property long held in defi- 
ance of Federal statutes, such as temples, 
tithing houses, church farms and the 
like, and even upon snug sums invested 
in stocks andbonds. Thus the sinews of 
war have been seriously touched, and as 
a result, propagandism has been largely 
paralyzed. Time was when upwards 
of 5,000 converts annually entered 
Salt Lake, but this year the’ num- 
ber has shrunken to a handful. The 
Perpetual Emigration Fund Co. being 
dissolved by act of Congress, the poor 
saints can no longer make their way to 
Zion. As showing how desperate the 
case appears to the hierarchy, we may 
note their willingness to promise to pro- 
hibit polygamy in a state constitution. 
And, just the other day, one of the high 
authorities of the Church before a United 
States Commissioner openly alleged that 
for the better part ofa year, under orders 
from the ecclesiastical head, permits to 
enter into polygamous marriages have 
been refused, and the temples have been 
closed to all such ceremonies, and all, as 
he was careful to say, ‘‘in honor of the 
law.” ‘‘We have laid the responsibility 
of this upon those interfering with us.” 
Important, if true,and yet to be taken cum 
grano magno, since your elder is always 
possessed of such and so many facilities 
for twisting his conscience and the mean- 
ing of words, and for making large mental 
reservations that he cannot always be im- 
plicitly believed ! 

The mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron and coal have played a noble part in 
undermining the dominant despotism. 
The output of $113,000,000, of which the 
bulk has fallen into Gentile hands, has 
enabled an anti-Mormon population to 
maintain itself. Two new railroads are 
rapidly nearing Salt Lake, and yet others 
are certain soon to follow, and every rail- 
road means increase of Gentile popula- 
tion and growth of American ideas. The 
sure signs have even been growing for 
months of a veritable immigration and 
building “‘ boom.” Should this come to 
Salt Lake, Ogden, Provo and a few other 
towns, the Latter-day cause would be 
damaged past remedy. Salvation for 
polygamy and theocracy can only be 
fcund in isolation and seclusion. 

Still further, in large part because of 
the regenerating influences just named, 
the party in mortal enmity to the Church 
is steadily rising to political power, toa 
share of the offices, and so, in some meas- 
ure. can shape matters of public policy. 
Five loyal men sit in the legislature; an- 
other controls the schools of the territory; 
several school districts have been re- 
deemed from the rule of the bishops, and, 
greatest marvel of all, a recent request 
was made by the Church that their oppo- 
nents nominate four members of the 
City Council! In the same line, not 
many months since a Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed, with a membership 
fasnioned without regard to religious 
affiliations. 

The mission work is prospering beyond 
all precedent. Seven denominations are 
in the field laying siege to the minds and 
hearts of young and old. The law has 
helped wondrously by keeping the elders 
so busy in Washington, orin circumvent- 
ing the courts, that they felt compelled 
to leave these teachers and preachers very 
much to themselves. And so, in every 
considerable settlement the seeds of dis- 
ruption and revolution have been thick 
sown, and have begun vigorously to 
shoot. 

And thus it is of late that the stars in 
their courses fight against the Latter-day 
leaders, and the name of the host confed- 
erate for their overthrow is legion. So 
let the good take heart. At Five Forks 
Sheridan telegraphed to Grant: “ If this 
thing is pressed, I believe Lee will sur- 
render,” and Grant replied: ‘‘ Let it be 
pressed.” With the same courageous 
spirit let the Utah matter be vigorously 
pushed and a like glorious victory will 
follow. 





LAST week’s storm, fortunately, did 
not resultin many fatalities in this city. 


The loss was in dam to trade, not in life. 
For this the city should be thankful. 


SPAIN’S CELEBRATION, 


WE have received from Dr. Curry, 
United States Minister to Spain, a trans- 
lation of the decree, signed by the Queen 
Regent, setting forth the plan by which 
Spain is to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, 
It is rather amusing to observe that the 
United States is not to be invited to par- 
ticipate in the Spanish festivities. It is 
probably thoughtin Spain that the dis- 
covery of America does not concern us 
very much; but we would beg to assure 
our old-world friends that nothing that 
we could mention has had a more marked 
influence upon the United States than 
this same discovery of America. Indeed, 
we propose to celebrate the event our- 
selves and with considerable pomp and 
circumstance; and more than that we 
propose to invite Spain, and Portugal, 
and the Governments of the Nations of 
Latin America to see how we doit. We 
subjoin the plan of their celebration, as 
outlined in the Royal Decree; but first we 
quote the following letter from Minister 
Curry: 





MADRID, March 34, 1888, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

My Dear Sir:—I send you by first 
post, after its publication, a translation of 
the Royal Decree, establishing, in 1892, an 
Exposition to commemorate the fourth 
centennial of the Discovery of America, and 
to do honor tothe memory of Christopher 
Columbus. You will observe, with some 
surprise, that ouly Portugal and the Latin 
nations of America are invited to take part 
in the Exjosition. This is singularly illogi- 
cal, when one considers, first, that the 
United States, and notably THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, took the initiative in suggesting the 
celebration and in working up a public 
opinion in its favor, and, secondly, that to 
exclude the United States and British 
America from an Exposition intended to do 
honor to Columbus, is the re-enactment of 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
It is not invidious or unjust to say that the 
benefits of the Discovery would be much 
minified if we shut out the ‘‘ culture” of the 
races not Latin which have achieved in 
material advancement, in free institutions, 
in local government, in separation of Church 
and State, in general education, and in all 
those remarkable exhibitions of individual, 
sociai and national progress the pre- 
eminence that distinguishes British Amer- 
ica and the United States. Ycurs very 
truly, J. L. M. Curry. 


The following is the Royal Decree: 


“ ARTICLE I. For the purpose of commem- 
orating the fourth cet.tennial of the Discov- 
ery of America and of honoring the memory 
vf Christopher Columbus, an Exposition 
shall be established for the year 1892 to 
which the Government shall invite the 
kingdom of Portugal and the Governments 
of the Nations of Latin America, 

“ArT. II. The object of the Exposition 
will be to present, in the most complete 
manner possible, the condition of the inbab 
itants of America at the time of the discov- 
ery by collecting for the purpose all the 
objects which can give an idea of the state 
of their civilization and of the civilization 
of the races inhabiting the American Con- 
tinent at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and by a separate exhibition at the same 
time of all the products of the art, science 
and industry which characterize the pres- 
ent culture of the Nations of Latin Amer 
ica. 
“Art. IL. A special committee, which 
shall be sent to South America in a govern- 
ment war-vessel, shall be charged with the 
duty of preparing the Exposition in agree- 
ment with and under the direction of the 
diplomatic representatives of Spain in the 
different American States. 

‘ArT. IV. To meet the expenses neces- 
sary for the celebration of the centennial, 
the Government will enter in each of the 
five coming budgets, and will submit to the 
approval of the Cortes, an appropriation of 
500,000 francs which shall be exclusively 
destined to the expenses required by the 
commemoration. This apprupriation will 
be declared permanent until June 80th, 
1893, and the sums unexpended shall be 
kept in the treasury until that date. 

“ART.V, The Ministers of State, Colonies, 
War and Marine shall be charged with the 
execution of this decree in everything re- 
lating to their respective departments. 

“Given in the Palace, February 28th, 1888, 

** MARIA CRISTINA. 
“The President of the Council of Ministers 
*PRAXEDES MATEO PaGasTA.” 
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Editorial Votes. 


Ir is a well-settled principle of Protestant- 
ism to accept the Bible, including both Tes- 
taments, as the infallible rule of faith and 
practice, in respect to all matters of fact, 
doctrine, and duty, coming within the 
scope of its teaching. This is based upon 
the assumption that the authority of God 
is annexed to this Book, and hence that in 
its contents it is binding on human faith. 
Another Protestant principle i## that every 
individual, subject to his responsibility to 
God, has the right to judge for himself of the 
meaning of the Bible, and that no merely 
human authority can justly restrain him 
in the exercise of this right. What then, 
shall the Christian believer, who accepts 
these principles, do with alleged contra- 
dictions of the Bible by what are termed 
scientific discoveries? Our first answer to 
this question is that, if competent to the 
task, he may properly inquire whether these 
so-called discoveries are established by ad- 
equate evidence, and also whether, suppos- 
ing them to be thus proved, they are really 
ineonsistent with any statements made in 
the Bible. There being no conflict between 
the two, then, so far as the Bible is eon- 
cerned, both may be accepted, each upon its 
own evidence, If, however, there be a real 
conflict between the alleged discoveries of 
science and the Bible, so that one or the 
other must be rejected, then we say, as our 
second answer to the question, that the 
Christian believer, in every such ease, 
should accept the Bible statement as true, 
and reject the scientific statement as false. 
We assume, in giving this answer, that 
with sucha believer, the authority of the 
Bible is not an open and undecided question. 
We assume that he is not half infidel and 
half believer at the same time, but that he 
is a full believer in what the Bible, upon a 
just and proper interpretation of its lan- 
guage teaches, and that he so believes be- 
causeit is there taught. Such he ought to 
be; and, being such, then the short and 
simple way for him to dispose of that 
which contradicts the Bible is to reject it as 
false. No other course befits a believer, or 
is consistent with the reality of his faith. 
Let infidels disbelieve and cavil, if they 
choose to do so; but let Christiau believers 
be so rooted and grounded in their faith 
that they will not be tossed about hither 
and thither by every wind that blows, or by 
the objections of infidelity, even if they hap- 
pen to be called scientific. We believe it far 
more important to know what the Bible 
says on any given subject than it is toknow 
what any mere man says on the same sub- 
ject. The formeris said by vastly the higher 
authority. 








WE assume that the correspondence be- 
tween the two Presbyterian Committees on 
organic union was given to the Northern 
papers by the Northern Committee and to 
the Southern papers by the Southern Com- 
mittee. This fact might account for slight 
differences between the version given in 
the Southern papers and that printed in the 
Northern. Slight verbal mistakes might 
have been made in the process of copying. 
But there are differences in the letter of in- 
quiry of the Southern Committee as printed 
in the South and in the North which are 
puzzling to the last degree. In fact, the sec- 
tion of the letter which deals with the Ne- 
gro question, as printed in the Southern 
papers, has not a sentence in common with 
the same section as printed in the Northern 
papers. The Northern version is very much 
shorter than the Southern, and the two are 
utterly irreconcilable. It is so curious a 
case that we feel constrained to give both 
versions for purpose of contrast : 


THE NORTHERN VERSION, 


“The relation of the colored people in the 
South to the Church, or their incorporation 
into it, presents questions of the most serious 
importance, and all efforts for united action in 
their work must be largely controlled by the 
principles which shall underlie such action and 
the policy which shall be adopted in reference 
to this vital subject. 

“In our Church, entire independence of the 
colored people in their Church organization is 
the policy which has been adopted; coupled 
with the largest possible measure of aid—spir- 
itual, intellectual and material—which can be 
given by our Church and people to our colored 
brethren. 

“It will throw much light upon the questions 
involved, and largely aid us in the effort to fur- 
nish our General Assembly with the informa- 
tion they have directed us to seek, if you will 
indicate to us the views, as to principles and 
policy, which will be recognized as essential by 
your Assembly in the settlement of this vital 
feature of the united effort which is proposed.” 


THE SOUTHERN VERSION, 


“ The relation of the Presbyterian Church to 
he colored people in the Southern States is one 








in which is involved very largely the purity 
and peace of the Southern Church, and the 
progress of religion in its Presbyterian form 
among the colored people. 

‘The desire of Southern Presbyterians for 
the spiritual elevation of the colored race is 
both profound and very extensive. 

“Connected with the preservation of their 
own Church life and usefulness comes into the 
hearts of the great majority of our people the 
wish to find some wise and practical method by 
which the colored people can” be speedily and 
effectively reached with Gospel influences, and 
brought into Presbyterian churches. 

“Immense practical difficulties surround this 
problem—difficulties which can only be fully 
realized by those who have had long association 
with the Negro and his surroundings in the 
South. It is not the part of wisdom to expect 
only beneficent results, while such grave prob- 
lems are being worked out. We believe the 
hand of an all-ruling Providence is plainly 
seen in the changes which have taken place in 
the relation of races in this country, and this 
same Providence is to be continually invoked 
that the Church of God may do her full part in 
preventing evil, and in the accomplishment of 
good, so far as her connection with this great 
subject is concerned, 

* Realizing, therefore, that great differences 
of views must and do exist, especially between 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians in regard 
to this matter, and feeling sure that any method 
will be liable to objection and difficulties, we 
nevertheless believe that should organic union 
be accomplished between the Northern and 
Southern branches of the Church that one of 
two plans can be adopted, viz.: 

“Ist. That the colored people can be organized 
into an entirely separate existence. 

“2d. If this cannot be accomplished, that 
the colored people shall be organized into sepa- 
rate churches, separate presbyteries and sepa- 
rate synods, the organization of each being com- 
plete without the presence of white presbyters, 
except when such presbyters shall be provision- 
ally associated with them for their guidance 
and help. 

* Representation shall be given to the presby- 
teries so organized in the General Assembly on 
the same terms and conditions as prevail in 
case of white presbyteries, and the synods shall 
be subject to review and control, just as all 
other synods are. 

“This arrangement is proposed as provisional, 
with the hope and expectation that, under the 
careful and sympathetic assistance of their 
white friends, the colored people will reach up 
to a higher plane of Church life and be prepared 
to stand in their own strength, a Presbyterian 
Church, independent of all organic connection 
with any other Church, thus realizing for its 
people the rich blessings which we believe can 
come only through such independent action.” 
These versions are unguestionably from the 
same letter. The letter has the same date 
and the same signature in both cases, and 
the other portions of it as printed North 
and South are identical. Which version is 
the true one? Dr. Strickier ought to know 
what he wrote. It is avery great puzzle, and 
we are curious as to thesolution of it. Since 
the foregoing was written the Presbyterian 
Journat has come to hand, with a notice of 
the discrepancy by Dr. Patterson, a member 
of the Southern Committee. He is unable 
to account for it. A letter from Dr.W. E. 
Moore, Secretary of the Northern Com- 
mittee, has just come to hand in which he 
says the version as printed in the Northern 
papers corresponds exactly with the com- 
munication the Committee received at 
Louisville from Dr. Strickler, on which 
they acted, and to which their letter wasa 
response. He cannot explain how the mis- 
take occurred, but thinks the Southern 
Committee can. 


THE tone of the Southern Presbyterian 
papers in discussing the correspondence on 
Reunion is somewhat cautious, but quite 
favorable, with one exception. The South- 
western Presbyterian is rather ungracious 
in its interpretation of the answers 
of the Northern Committee to the in- 
quiries of the Southern Committee. 
The answers are described as ‘po- 
lite and conclusive,’”’ declaring that there 
has been no “change whatever” in the 
principles or policy of the Northern Church, 


- and notifying the Southern Church that no 


change will be made in the relations of the 
Church to the colored people. It is plain 
that the Southwestern thinks negotiations 
have gone farenough. The Christian Ob- 
server is evidently well pleased with the 
answers of the Northern Committee, ex- 
cepting that on political deliverances which 
it pronounces indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
The conditions of union proposed by the 
Northern Committee concerning the col- 
ored people the Observer deems ** fair and 
wise’’ and they will, it believes, ‘‘ meet gen- 
eral approval.” In the opinion of The North 
Carolina Presbyterian the conference has 
brought out nothing new, and settled noth- 
ing. But it does not treat the matter as 
tho it were concluded. It suggests that it 
will be better hereafter to ‘treat more of 
the actual, real, practical advantages of 
union.” If the decision were to turn on 
the advantages of union, as it thinks it 





ought, the conclusion would uot be long in 
doubt. The Central Presbyterian says the 
correspondence cannot fail todo good. The 
two Churches are not so wide apart, it 
thinks, on the question of political deliver- 
ances as they once were; and it discovers 
a disposition in the letter of the Northern 
Committee to make concessions on the Negro 
question, which question it regards as at 
once the strongest argument for union and 
the greatest difficulty to be adjusted. On 
the whole, the Southern press is by no means 
displeased with the outcome of the Confer- 
ence. 





Or the Northern Presbyterian papers 
a number have not made any editorial com 
ment. We do not get a word from the Her- 
ald and Presbyter, or the Interior. The 
Evangelist confesses to a feeling of disap- 
pointment. The Conference has left the 
question, in its judgment, just where it 
foundit. It says the Committees had the 
right dispositions, but the difficulties were 
such that they could not remove them. It 
does not indicate whether it regards any of 
the four points as cleared up or not. The 
Africo-American Presbyterian,whose opin- 
ion is of special interest, particularly on the 
point of che colored constituency, says the 
Committees were evidently puzzled to find 
any practical distinction between the two 
Churches on the other three points. It com- 
mends the statement of the position of the 
Northern Church concerning the colored 
people, and says it will be ‘ entirely satis- 
factory” to ninety per cent. of the colored 
ministers and members. By this it can 
hardly mean to approve the condition of 
union proposed by the Northern Commit- 
tee, for it adds: 

* But should the practical necessity arise, by 
virtue of reunion or any existing cause for the 
organization of two presbyteries or synods on 
the same territory, neither can this paper nor 
those it represents, see how it can be accom- 
plished without greatly reflecting on the col- 
ored people and doing violence to the Constitu- 
tion and the decision of the Assembly of 1873.” 
But conterminous presbyteries and synods 
are inevitable, if union takes place on the 
proposed basis. Dr. Patterson, a member of 
the Northern Committee, saysin his paper, 
The Presbyterian Journal, that this plan 
of solving the colored problem came to the 
Committee spontaneously. He denies that 
it is the Cincinnati platform but admits 
that the same idea underlies both. He says: 
‘“‘The reasons which have induced expres- 
sions in favor of that [the Cincinnati plat- 
form] will weigh for this [the Committee’s 
plan]; while objections which have been 
raised to that will not lie against this.” 
Dr. Patterson says the Northern Committee 
was ‘‘cordially unanimous”’ in its action. 
The Presbyterian Banner thinks all diffi- 
culties in the way of reunion have been re- 
moved if the Northern Church accepts the 
plan proposed by the Southern and accepted 
by the Northern Committee concerning the 
colored people, which is substantially the 
Cincinnati platform. The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian says the remarkable feature 
about the Negro question is, that on the 
“‘surface the two Churches are perfectly 
agreed, and act according to the settled 
principles of Presbyterianism. The dyna- 
mite is all underneath, and may not be hard 
to explode.’’ The Presbyterian has not no- 
ticed the discrepancy in the correspondence 
on this subject. The dynamite is quite sure 
to be exploded. 


THE circumstances under which the Em- 
peror Frederick has come to the throne of 
Germany and the crown of Prussia give 
him the sympathy of the civilized world. 
What opportunity he is to have to develop 
his ideas or his policy, it is impossible to 
predict. He is himself liberal, a friend of 
art, letters, constitutional government and 
industrial development. He was openly 
opposed to Bismarck’s aggressive policy 
against Austria, which led to the ‘‘ Seven 
Weeks’ War” of 1866. Since the Franco- 
Prussian War and the establishment of the 
Empire, it has been commonly believed that 
his accession would retire Bismarck and 
lead to great changes, especially in the 
dominant militarism. But Frederick is a 
very different man from his uncle, Fredeér- 
ick William IV, less intellectual and ideal- 
istic, but far more practical. He is asol- 
dier; has had a soldier’s training, and has 
proved himself in many a hard-fought field, 
many a long march and difficult campaign. 
imbued as he is with the spirit of his house 
and of the Fatherland, it is not likely that he 
will allow idealism or sentiment of any kind 
to betray him into the mistakes of his uncle 
Frederick William IV, of Prussia, or that 
he will withdraw confidence in any degree 
from the great Chancellor. The problem 
before him is difficult and, in some respects, 
contradictory. While a policy of peace and 
disarmament would seem to be required for 





the internal development of the Empire, the 
attitude of Russia on the one hand and of 
France on the other, is an ever-present re. 
minder of the fate that is prepared fora 
Prince like Frederick William IV. Hisad- 
dress to the German people reads well, but 
says little. If it alludes to parliamentary 
freedom at all, it bases the promise after the 
Hohenzollern fashion, on the will of thesoy- 
ereign, rather than on a developed sygtem of 
constitutional law and parliamentary goy- 
ernment. The letter to Bismarck is more 
definite. The strong assertion in it of the 
rights of conscience has attracted general 
attention, and the doctrine is based not on 
the Emperor’s indifference to creeds but on 
the citizen’s right. The allusions to com- 
mon schools and popular education are 
what might be expected of a Prince 
whose own training was in the hands of 
such men as Curtius and Godet, and who 
has never outgrown confidential relations 
with them. The fine thing in this Jetter ig 
not so much its honest intentions as that it 
indicates the hand of a master in the theory 
of free government, as, for example, the 
references to the independence and responsi- 
bility of minor local constituencies in the 
State, and the neat hint to the Chancellor 
thatthe wants of the people cannot all be 
met by State intervention. The part 
likely to be acted in this reign by the 
Empress Victoria must not be for- 
gotten, for while she is unpretentious in 
manner and simple in her tastes, those who 
have known her best concede to her a high 
degree of political genius. That this is true 
she has given the first great proof that a 
noble wife can in establishing ideal rela- 
tions with her husband. Astothe relations 
between Bismarck and Frederick the obli- 
gations on both sides are substantially 
equal. Frederick owes much to the Prince, 
and the Prince uwes nothing less to him, 
Bismarck’s policy has grown up out of the 
circumstances and requirements of the 
empire. It is not likely that this policy 
will be abandoned while he lives or that it 
could be abandoned by the emperor no mat- 
ter how earnestly his heart was set on peace 
and the peaceful development of the coun- 
try. 





A WELL-KNOWN clergyman, a doctor of 
divinity, and one of the best friends of the 
American Board in the country, writes to 
us as follows: 


I look back over last year and believe it 
be one of the best and the bravest THE INDE- 
PENDENT ever saw. Its early championship of 
human rights was hardly better than its later 
championship of truth, Holy Scripture, manly 
integrity and commercial honesty. 

The election of Dr. Storrs as President of 
the American Board was the natural outcome, 
and the peace now prevailing to so great an ex- 
tent we enjoy as the natural outcome of the 
Doctor’s letter of acceptance of the office of 
President of that institution. 

The Board, as I know, is now some $60,000 or 
more ahead in its receipts over last year, or any 
former year during the corresponding period. 

Its friends donot boast. They stand quietly 
at the post of duty. They thank Tux INDE- 
PENDENT; they thank God; they labor and 
pray. 

The cry of the Andover Review, through all 
the earlier months of last year and even through 
the summer, was a falling off of funds; a turn- 
ing away of young men from the service of the 
Board. Not true then; palpably and promi- 
nently false now—more money now then ever 
before, more candidates offering their services 
than can possibly be employed. 





THE great lesson for the railways that is 
to come out of the blizzard which fell upon 
the East last week is the absolute necessity 
of providing themselves with telegraphic 
wires which shall either run underground 
or be secure against any storm that can 
blow. Under the centralized system which 
the telegraph has made possible, trains are 
moved and orders given from a central 
office, which controls averylargearea. The 
men along the line, instead of being organ- 
ized as they were in the ante-telegraph days 
into little districts which looked out for 
themselves, do not now dare to stir with- 
out orders from the central office. The mo- 
ment a conductor moves without such di- 
rections from headquarters, he takes his 
life and the lives of his passengers and 
trainmen in his hands. When telegraphic 
communication is interrupted, the whole 
organization is gone. Not a vestige of it 
remains. The whole out-of-door adminis- 
tration becomes a rout in which every man 
is for himself. Conductor and local super- 
intendents are paralyzed, The only safe 
thing they can do is to stand still and wait 
for orders, and for orders which, from the 
nature of the case, cannot arrive. The con- 
sequence is that everything stops where it 
is. Trains full of passengers stop, and are 
snowed in; locomotivés run out of coal and 
water, to be abandoned in snow-drifts; 
nothing is done at the minor local centers 
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along’the lines; the district superintendents 
stand in idle perplexity waiting for orders; 
~ the passengers have to shift for themselves; 
no one can get any light; there is none to 
be had; the entire business of the towns 
along the line is in paralysis, and the whole 
world of trades, professions and finance, is 
thrown into helpless confusion, and all be- 
cause the railway does not possess one little 
wire underground or above it secure against 
thestorm. The cost of such a wire would 
bea trifle compared with what it would have 
saved last week, or in any other great 
storm. Assuming the personal loss to each 
passenger coming into this city last week at 
the very low sum of ten dollars, this mounts 
up to an aggregate more than sufficient to 
have given the company a secure wire 
and to have saved the confusion and 
wreck that things were allowed to come 
to. Had the companies put in such 
wires last fall they would come out now 
with a handsome balance on hand, and 
save themselves the contempt and indigna- 
tion of abused passengers to boot. In a 
condition of things like the present, when 
the railways are so peculiarly vulnerable to 
strikes, and when they have to lean so hard 
on the law for support, the confidence and 
good-will of the surrounding community are 
worth cultivating. It would have been a 
great relief to passengers in these snowed- 
up trains had the officials cared enough for 
them to give them an occasional bulletin, 
reporting progress and notifying them in 
general what they had to expect. There 
were honorable exceptions, but the general 
reports that we have received tell of a 
brutal indifference on these most important 
points. In the case of one great line, the 
information received from the president 
and his principal assistant was uniformly 
misleading, and kept passengers away from 
their homes a whole day after the trains 
were running. We can supply names and 
proof on this point if required. The short 
of it all is that the security of the passenger 
service requires a system of intelligence 
that cannot be blown to pieces by a storm, 
and that if an absolutely trustworthy wire 
eanuot be had above ground the railways 
should be compelled to provide one or more 
underground. 





THE death of Mr. Henry Bergh, last week 
in this city, closes the earthly career of one 
whose name will long be remembered and 
will always be mentioned in terms of 
respect and admiration. The last twenty- 
two years of his life were chiefly devoted to 
the single object of rescuing dumb brutes 
from the cruelty and outrages so often per- 
petrated upon them by men. This was his 
one dominant idea, and he pursued the no- 
ble work with a persistent enthusiasm and 
dauntless courage that made him pre-emi- 
nently the friend of the brute creation. He 
did not labor in vain. Forty-four societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, of 
which thirty-three are in the United States, 
have been organized as the result of his ef- 
forts. Thelast crowning act of his life was 
the establishment of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which 
already ‘*has its duplicate in every state 
and territory in the Union.’’ The marks of 
respect paid to his memory at his funeral 
show that his labors were highly appreci- 

ated by his fellow-citizens. Could brute an- 

imals understand his efforts in their behalf, 
they would be sincere mourners over his 
death. They have in that death lost the 
most zealous friend they ever had ia this 
world. We do not know where in the whole 
history of mankind the parallel of Mr. 
Bergh in this respect can be found. Pet an- 
imals are usually very tenderly cared for by 
their owners; but where is the man, other 
than Mr. Bergh, who has made it the busi- 
ness of his life to reform society in respect 
to the treatment of animals? Let his name 
be honored. A monument erected to his 

Memory would not be out of place. The im- 

pression which he leaves behind him will 

long survive him. The world will be the 
better because he has lived in it. 





THE strike of the engineers and firemen 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road has ended, but on a basis that we do 
not find altogether creditable to the mana- 
8ers of the road. The strike was one of 
Sympathy with the strikers of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road. The Santa 
Fé men had no grievance. They have been 
Sensible enough to see this after being on 
Strike for but two or three days. The ad- 
dress that was issued to the strikers by the 
Officers of the road, pointing out the ab- 
Surdities of the strike, was good in all re- 
spects save one; but the exception vitiates 
the entire understanding on which the 
strike is ended. The address says: 


“We have, even up to this date, abstained 


tho in doing so we have taken the risk of violat- 

ing the law, which commands us to afford equal 

facilities to all connecting lines.” 

The implication here is, that the managers 

of the road are willing to violate the law if 

they think it for their interesttodoso. We 

have said many times that we have law 

enough to defend the public against the 

recklessness and lawlessness of strikers; 

and there is no doubt that a road which 

refuses to interchange freight with any 

other road at the dictation of a Brotherhood 

of Engineers, is guilty of a violation of the 

law, and can be held to account for the 

same. The Santa Fé road is legally bound 

to handle whatever ‘‘Q” freight may come 

in its way. If its men refuse to do the 
work, it must get other men. It may be 
thought unfortunate that the road that is 
held responsible to another road cannot 
compel its men to do the work it is obliged 
to undertake: but it is doubtful if a work- 
man’s personal rights could be interfered 
with to this extent. In a case in point in 
which the Burlington and Missouri River 
Road sues for an injunction against the en- 
gineers of the Union Pacific, Judge Dundy 
says: 

“This word ‘ strike’ is of modern origin. The 
question is regarding its legal definition, and on 
that the case may turn. If it means, and it can 
be shown that its meaning in this case is a proj- 
ect tocreate disturbance, derail cars and ditch 
trains, then the court can order a writ of in- 
junction to restrain the contemplated injury 
and the charge of conspiracy is well taken. If, 
on the other hand, the word in this case is 
synonymous with an intention of quitting work 
and quietly walking out, I don’t see how this 
court is going to restrain this action. That's all 
there is in the case as it stands at present that I 
can see.” 

This would allow the court to restrain the 
actions of a workman, but would still leave 
him his personal liberty, to go and come as 
he may choose. The restraint wovld un- 
questionably be beneficial if the laws relat- 
ing to conspiracy were rigidly inforced. 





IT seems that a new treaty has been ne- 
gotiated by the President with the Chinese 
Emperor, the provisions of which are un- 
derstood to he as folluws: 1. Two hindred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars are 
awarded as an indemnity to be paid by the 
United States for injuries committed against 
Chinamen in this country. 2. The coming 
of Chinese laborers to the United States is 
prohibited for a period of twenty years. 3. 
Chinese laborers now resident inthe United 
States and having families here, or who 
hold property in the United States to the 
amount of one thousand dollars, are per- 
mitted to return to China and come back to 
this country, upon proof of these facts, but 
this privilege is denied to all other China- 
men. Should this treaty be ratified by the 
Senate, as is not unlikely, then Congress 
will proceed to enact a law for the purpose 
of carrying its provisions into effect. We 
suppose that such a treaty and such a law 
would be agreeable to a majority of the 
people in the Pacific States; but we say 
frankly that we have never seen, and do not 
now see, any good and sufficient reason why 
either Congress or the President should 
seek to establish any rule in respect to the 
immigration of Chinamen that is not equal- 
ly applicable to immigrants of all other 
nationalities. We regard the whole anti- 
Chinese movement in this country as illib- 
eral, anti-American and uncalled for by 
any facts in the way of evil or peril to our 
institutions or industrial interests. With 
it we have no sympathy and for it no respect. 
The leaders of both parties have been drawn 
into it mainly from political considerations. 


Last week the dead Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the oldest sovereign in Europe, 
was buried with great pomp and honor. He 
ruled, when living, over the most powerful 
nation in Europe, and had largely con- 
tributed to make it such. Death, however, 
did not forget to knock at his princely man- 
sion. Old age did not exempt him from the 
law of decay. Disease did not spare him. 
He died just as other men die. Mortality 
paid no deference to his imperial honors. 
His body will rot in the tomb with the same 
facility and certainty as that of the hum- 
blest peasant. His soul has gone to the bar 
of God, there to be judged according to 
‘*the deeds done in the body.”” The honors 
which men have in this world are but the 
temporary incidents of a brief existence, 
and are no criterion of the honors which 
they will have in the next world. They are, 
after all, simply men in the great elements 
of their being, and live and act and die as 
subjects of the government of God, having 
no advantage over other men by reason of 
their birth or high earthly station, and 
needing the great salvation through Christ 
as really as the poorest man on the globe. 





from asking any of you to handle * Q* freight, 


man.”’ 


small, the high and the low, are in this re- 
spect, just equal. It is infinitely better to 
be a Christian than to be an Emperor. Dr. 
Young was not mistaken when he said: 
“The Christian is the highest type of 





...-Dr. Patton’s first appearance before 
the Princeton Alumni in this city last week 
as the President-elect of their college ex- 
cited great enthusiasm among the guests at 
the Hotel Brunswick banquet. Dr. Patton 
in his speech set himself right as to how 
much and what kind of an American he is. 
He went farther and made some good points 
in the same line of thought as to what an 
American college should be. We agree with 
him that the schools of a country must 
grow out of the needs of the country, and 
that the ‘‘ American College must be con- 
tinued along the lines of historic continu- 
ity, and with reference tothe special exi- 
geucies of our institutions.” He added: ‘‘I 
do not believe that English and German col- 
leges, however excellent, are as good for 
Americans as American colleges.”’ 


....It is now some years since the agita- 
tion to place the city telegraph and tele- 
phone wires underground began. Some 
progress in the work has been made. But 
the most decided movement occurred last 
week, when the wires themselves went half- 
way, and fell to the ground. If none of 
them were to be replaced on their lofty. 
ugly poles, we should bless the blizzard. 
They wére a menace to life and limb last 
week, andif the authorities had not wisely 
preferred darkness throughout the city to 
promiscuous electric currents, we should 
have had some pretty tales of fire to tell. 
The only safe place for electric wires is un- 
derground. 


....American good-humor was put to its 
test during the blizzard in this city last 
week. It weathered the storm gloriously. 
Half a thousand men crowded together on 
an elevated station platform or at the 
bridge entrance, could not move themselves 
but moved each other to humor constantly. 
With every street blockade the snow-silence 
was broken, not with curses, but with 
laughter. Good-nature prevailed every- 
where. The witty signs placed by the shop- 
keepers in the snow-banks along the streets 
were a conspicuous feature of the storm. 
One of these read: ‘‘ Wanted: A cashierfor 
this bank!’ 


.... Weare glad to hear from Boston that 
the receipts of the American Board are 
from month to month steadily increasing. 
The advance in February, compared with 
the corresponding month last year, is said 
to’be over $60,000. From another quarter 
we hear that “if bequests and everything is 
included,” the net gain in receipts for the 
month will be about $80,000. That isa 
splendid showing, but it should only stimu- 
late the friends of the Board in all quarters 
to increase their good efforts to make better 
figures, onward, through the year. 


....The apostle Jobn, in his First Epistle, 
says: ‘‘Whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother.’’ No matter what a man thinks, 
if he fails to do righteousness, or fails to 
love his brother, this settles the question 
that he is ‘‘ not of God.” He is not a Chris- 
tian after the model of the Bible, and not 
entitled to the hopes of a Christian. A re- 
ligion that does not control the life and 
make that right, is such only in name. 


.... Two of the Northern Presbyterian pa- 
pers, the Northwestern Presbyterian and 
the Presbyterian Banner, give the South- 
ern version of the letter of the Southern 
Committee. As the correspondence was 
published prematurely in two of the South- 
ern papers they may have copied from one 
of them. It is fortunate that the corre- 
spondence is published before presentation 
to the General Assembly. The discrepancy 
might not have been discovered otherwise. 


....A willing and docile state of the heart 
in relation to religion is a long step toward 
correct vision. There is so close a connec: 
tion between our feelings and our thoughts 
that when the former are depraved and per- 
verse, the latter are likely to have the same 
character. He who wants to seethe truth, 
and is willing to obey it, will generally 
have but little trouble in seeing it. The at- 
titude of his mind will open his eyes, and 
the grace of God through that attitude will 
fill them with light. 


....-The apostle John tells us that “this 
is the promise that God “hath promised 
us, even eternal life.”” The phrase “eternal 
life,” as used in the Bible, means eternal 
existence and eterval blessedness; and this 
is just what God has promised to all his 
spiritual children. What they are to do 





The rich and the poor, the great and the 








miss all their fears. A promise from the 
mouth of God is sufficient to secure abso- 
lute trust. It needs no other proof than 
its source. 


....-The number of the post-offices in the 
United States, not including the territories, 
is 2,180; and, according to the Baltimore 
Sun, Republican postmasters are left in 
office in only 278 of these offices. The Sun 
presents these figures as showing that the 
President has not forgetten the claims of the 
Democratic Party. What about the Presi- 
dent’s pretensions to Civil Service reform ? 
This looks very much like “the spoils’ 
theory.” 


....He who lives exclusively for this world 
spends all his energy and time for things 
that have only a time value. He cannot, 
by any possibility, lift them above this 
level. Soon they will have no value to him. 
The time speedily comes when he will be 
dispossessed of all that he can gain on 
earth; and if this be all that he has lived 
for, then he will leave the world a bankrupt 
here and a bankrupt for eternity. 


...-Find out what a man talks about 
most naturally and frequently, and you 
will thereby find out the ordinary current 
of histhoughts. Find out what this cur- 
rent is, and you will thereby find out upon 
what objects his heart is placed. Words 
thus become an index to one’s character. 
AH men naturally talk as they feel; and 
when §the reverse is true of them, there 
is always some special reason therefor. 


....The writer was one of the thousands 
who was determined that no blizzard 
should prevent him from reaching New 
York last week. “‘I must go,” said he; “itis 
press day, and THE INDEPENDENT must not 
be delayed,” He was delayed; but THE IN- 
DEPENDENT was not. The moral he, with 
many others pondered was, No man is in- 
dispensable to any interest, however great, 
in this world. 


....General Boulanger is quite as much a 
demagogue as our own Denis Kearney, tho 
a much superior man. As Minister of War 
he was willing to court the populace at the 
expense of the Government, and as a soldier 
he is evidently more in love with Boulanger 
than with Boulanger’s duties. The Govern- 
ment has been provoked into placing him 
upon the retired list; but it will not be able 
to repress him. 


....The President, in his Free Trade Mes- 
sage, said that there were four thousand 
different articles on which tariff duties are 
levied under the laws of the United States. 
The Treasury Report on Commerce and 
Navigation, 1866, pp. 610-679, shows the 
number of such articles to be nine hundred 
and eighty-two. The President’s figures 
certairly want revising quite as much as 
the tariff. 


....An American General, who distin- 
guisbed himself in the war with Mexico, 
upon being told that he could not live but 
a few hours, replied to the doctor, from 
whom he received the information: ‘* Well, 
if that be so, then God is my only hope.” 
A pretty late hour to make this discovery. 
One had better find out this fact at an 
earlier date in life. 


.... Thereis no more reason for adopting 
the speculation of a second probation in re- 
spect to the heathen than in respect to men 
in Christian lands, and no reason in the 
Bible for adopting it in respect to either. 
And not only so, but it is contrary to the 
plain and obvious teaching of the Word of 
God. 


....The Bible, in recording things that 
are natural and those that are supernatural, 
makes no distinction between them con- 
sidered in their relation to God. He is alike 
present in both and alike acts in both 
being as really the God of the natural as he 
is of the supernatural. 


....It is said that Prince Bismarck usual- 
ly goes to bed at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and gets up at noon. If this be true, 
then Prince Bismarck is, in one respect at 
least, a very foolish man. No man who 
thus turns night into day and day into 
night acts wisely. 


...-Queen Victoria, if she lives till next 
May will be seventy years ofage. Sheis 
now one of the oldest sovereigns in Europe, 
and has for more than half a century so 
conducted her reign as on the whole to 
command the affection and respect of the 
English people. 


....We are requested to say that the 
statements we copied recently from the 
American Baptist concerning the Baptists 
of Kentucky, apply only to the colored 
Baptists, and we. are assured those state- _ 





with the promise is to believe it, and dis- 


ments were by far too depreciatory. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 
ON PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 





THE correspondence which has passed 
between the Committees of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches on 
Reunion has just been given to the pub- 
lic. These Committees were appointed, 
it will be remembered,by the two Assem- 
blies last May to inquire and report next 
May what obstacles exist to the union of 
the two Churches—the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
distinguished as the Northern Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States,otherwise called the South- 
ern Church. 

The Committees met in Louisville in 
December, and after the exchange of 
formal letters reciting their authority, 
purpose and make-up, a fraternal and in- 
formal conference was held. The South- 
ern Committee then presented, through 
their chairman, Dr. G. B. Strickler, the 
views of the Southern Church on four 
points concerning which they desired to 
know the mind of the Northern Church, 
These points were : (1) the Spirituality of 
the Church, referring particularly to 
‘* political deliverances”; (2) the Colored 
churches; (3) Ecclesiastical Boards; (4) 
Doctrine. 

Concerning the first point, the letter of 
the Southern Committee says the deliver- 
ance of the last Assembly of the Northern 
Church on- this subject being expressed 
substantially in the language of the Stand- 
ards would be entirely satisfactory to 
the Southern Committee if they were sure 
they knew what was meant. ‘ Appar- 
ently,” the letter remarks, ‘it contra- 
venes former deliverances, and therefore, 
we cannot be certain that we understand 
your present position, unless we can be 
assured that your Church, as now con- 
stituted, holds on this subject views dif- 
ferent from those entertained by thetwo 
Assemblies you succeed.” 

On thesecond point,the Southern Church, 
the letter states, feels that its peace and 
purity are largely involved in the rela- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Southern States to the colored people. 
Among Southern Presbyterians desire for 
the spiritual elevation of the colored peo- 
ple is ‘‘both profound and extensive” 
and it is their wish that some ‘‘ wise and 
practical method” may be found 
of reaching them with Gospel in- 
fluences and bringing them into 
the Presbyterian churches. Aware, how- 
ever, that great differences of views exist 
on this subject between Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, and that any 
method will be liable to objections and 
difficulties the Committee believe that if 
organic union should be accomplished 
one or two plans can be adopted : 

1, The colored people can be organized 
into an entirely separate existence ; 2. 
The colored people may be organized into 
separate churches, presbyteries and syn- 
ods, the organization of each being com- 
plete without the presence of white pres- 
byters except for guidance and help. 
Representation in the General Assembly 
would be given to such presbyteries, and 
the synods would be subject to review 
and control. This arrangement would be 
provisional, with the expectation that 
the colored people would rise sooner or 
later to a plane of Church life where they 
could stand in their own strength on in- 
dependent Church organization. 

On the third point, obedient to the in- 
structions of their General Assembly, the 
Southern Committee desire to know what 
are the powers and responsibilities of the 
various boards of the Northern Church 
and to what extent they are under the 
control of the General Assembly. 

The inquiry of the Southern Committee 
on the fourth point is as to the state of 
opinion in the Northern Church ‘“ touch- 
ing those portions of the Confession of 
Faith which more specifically involve the 
great system of truth known as the Cal- 
vinistic, and particularly whether there 
is traceable any distinct tincture of such 
Pelagian and semi-Pelagian heresies as 
were matters of controversy in 





The reply of the Northern Committee 
is given by its chairman, Dr. J. T. Smith, 
under date of February 2d, an imme- 
diate answer to the letter of the South- 
ern Committee of December 16th not be- 
ing possible on account of absence of mem- 
bers of the former Committee. The letter 
takes up each of the four points raised 
by the Southern Committee and answers 
it at length. 

As to political deliverances the Com- 
mittee say the Reunited Assembly has no 
other doctrine on the whole subject than 
that stated in the deliverance of last May 
which is the language of the Confession 
of Faith and is equally binding on both 
Churches. The rule should not be read 
without the exceptions nor the exceptions 
without the rule. The Southern Book of 
Church Order is quoted from to show that 
that Church goes quite as far as the 
Northern Church in bearing testimony 
against ‘‘ immorality in practice ” either 
within or without the pale of the Church, 

Concerning the relation of colored peo- 
ple to the Church the Committee say that 
the Northern Church is ‘‘ not in favor of 
setting off its colored members into sepa- 
rate independent organization.” They 
continue: 


‘We believe that we have a great work to 
do among the colored people for their own 
salvation and for the good of the country; 
and that this is to be done by recognizing 
those who are in the Church as entitled to 
all the rights and privileges that are in- 
volved ia Church membership and ordina- 
tion. We believe, too, that the great work 
among them can only be fally done by our 
Churches reunited as one, and this one 
strong motive prompting us in our desire 
for reunion. 

‘* We believe that the best interest of the 
Church, and of the colored people them- 
selves, demand a careful supervision of their 
Churches in order that the principles of 
Presbyterianism be inculcated and pre 
served; that a well-defined system of moral 
and Scriptural education of the colored 
people is necessary to their advancement in 
religion; and that the unity of the Church 
requires that the evangelization of these 
people should be continued under the di- 
rection of the General Assembly. 

“On the other hand, our General Assem- 
bly bas recognized that this work of evan- 
gzelization is best accomplished by the edu- 
cation of colored ministers, and the organ- 
ization of churches composed of colored 
members, and of those connected with this 
work. It has also organized them into pres- 
byteries and synods, and has given such 
presbyteries full representation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


This policy the Committee believe is 
preferred by the colored people them- 
selves, not only for social reasons, but for 
the benefit coming from self manage- 
ment. They add: 


“ Weare of the opinion that our Assem- 
bly will agree to a basisof Organic Union, 
by which the bresent bounderies and con- 
stituencies of presbyteries and synods in 
the South shall remain in statu quo, to 
be changed only with the consent of the 
parties interested; and that all the new 
churches and all new presbyteries hereafter 
established, shall be organized by and re- 
ceived into connection with presbyteries and 
synods respectively, as the iuterested par- 
ties may mutually agree.”’ 


The Ecclesiastical Boards, the Commit- 
teesshow,are agents of theGeneral Assem- 
bly and fully subject to the government 
and control of the Church. 

On the fourta point the Southern Com- 
mittee is assured that there is no heresy 
in the Northern Church. No doctrinal 
question is agitating any part of the 
Church, and the ministers and elders 
subscribe to the Standards frankly, sin- 
cerely, and without reservation. 

The letter of the Northern Committee 
concludes as follows: 


“Tn conclusion, permit us to express the 
hope that our conference thus far may have 
disclosed such substantial unity of belief 
and practice between our two Assemblies, 
as will induce your Assembly to continue 
and enlarge the powers of your Committee 
for the purpose of full conference on the 
subject of organic reunion, with a similar 
Committee of our General Assembly. 

‘*We wish frankly to add that while our 
Church is heartily in favor of organic 
reunion with yours, we do not believe that 
such reunion is desirable, or could ever be 
effective in the great work of the Master, 





unless it be consummated with the fullest 
confidence in the Christian character, and 
doctrinal soundness of each other upon 
terms of perfect equality and reciprocity, 
with an earnest and sincere desire to main- 
tain the unity of the Church and our com- 
mon faith; and on the basis of a candid 
and sincere acceptance of our common 
standards.”’ 


2 
> 


THE Council of the English Baptist 
Union, numbering a hundred members, 
held a meeting February 23d, and after 
much discussion adopted a declaration in- 
tended, not as a creed, but to show the 
substantial agreement of the Council. The 
Rev. James Spurgeon said the declaration 
met the views of his brother, who had stated 
that some such expression as the summary 
of the Evangelical Alliance would be satis- 
factory. Dr. Clifford proposed to amend 
the declaration so that it should express be- 
lief in ‘“‘human sinfulness and guilt,” in- 
stead of the ‘‘ fall and depravity of man,” 
and in “future retribution” instead of 
“eternal punishment for the wicked.’’ He 
was, however, induced to let these phrases 
stand unehanged. The words ‘eternal 
punishment” are accompanied with an ex- 
planatory note stating that this has gen- 
erally been accepted by the great majority 
of the Union in the usual sense, but sume 
have always preferred other interpretations, 
and the Union has no difficulty in working 
with them. The controversy seems to be 
dividing also the members of the Pastors’ 
College Conference. Some ministers be- 
longing to it have formally declared their 
willingness to adopt the original basis of 
the Conference, but express themselves as 
unwilling to ‘‘ regard doctrinal differences 
on the subject of future punishment as a 
disqualification for Christian fellowship.” 
In a letter just published, Mr. Spurgeon, 
referring to the Conference says: 





“TI will, under no pretense whatever, remain 

in fellowship with men holding the New The- 
ology and Post-mortem Salvation. I have a 
right to choose my own companions. 
At a meeting of the Pastor’s College Asso- 
ciation, February 28th, it was reported that 
out of 496 replies to the circular issued a few 
days previously 432 supported Mr. Spur- 
geon’s views, and only fifteen were unqual- 
ified ‘‘noes,’’ theremainder adhering more 
or less to the original doctrinal basis. A 
letter was read from Mr. Spurgeon in which 
he said : 


“The action which we juiged to be best has 
been carried out; but in the process so many 
objections have been raised about points of pro- 
cedure, about the original basis, about inter- 
pretation, and, indeed, about everyching, that 
I judge it to be the wisest thing for us as an As- 
sociation or Conference to dissolve. 

‘1 do not know in whom is vested the power 
to dissolve the Association, tor no provision is 
made for such an emergency; but, so far as 
this power may rest with me, I formally, as 
President and Founder, dissolve the Conter 
ence. ... 

“I intend to invite all the brethren who 
signed ‘ Yes,’to unite with me in torming the 
Conference anew. Papers concerning this ac 
tion will be submitted to them as eatly as pos- 
sible.” 


....Dr. Somerville, of the Scottish Free 
Church, has spent five months in evangel- 
izing work in Austro-Hungary, and has 
preached in about fifty towns and cities, 
Many obstacles were encountered, but 
many encouragements were met with. 
Among the latter was the permission 
granted by the authorities to hold public 
religious meetings for Jews and Gentiles (a 
decided innovation), the heartiness of re- 
ception and co-operation on the part of the 
ministers, the thronging of the people in 
multitudes to hear the Gospel, the readiness 
with which the Jews came out to listen toa 
Christian Gentile, and the general stirring 
in the towns where the misslon was carried 
on. On one occasion Dr. Somerville ad- 
dressed an audience of 7,000. In many 
of the towns in Hungary there is but 
a single congregation of the Reformed 
Church, embracing 15,000 or 20,000 members. 
As to the Jews, not only did they attend the 
ordinary public meetings, but, when on sev- 
eral occasions Dr. Somerville gave a public 
address, specially to themselves, they came 
together in crowds, both men and women, 
even to the number of 1,500. In-tead of re 
ferring to controversial points, Dr. Somer- 
ville adopted the plan of showing how much 
Christianity owed to the Jews, and having 
gained the ear and hearts of his audience he 
then set forth Christ as the crucified Mes- 
siah 


....The Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
which represents Lutheranism of the strict- 
est type, has 931 ministers and 620 parochial 
school teachers, who respectively have the 
care of 459,376 baptized members and teach 
71,504 children. There is a total of 1,424 





churches and 544 preaching places, with 
266,000 communicant members. Only 678 of 
these churches are officially connected with 
the Synod, tho served by pastors of the 
Synod. Last year there were 33,391 bap- 
tisms, and 13,724 were confirmed. The twelve 
districts of the Synod contributed offerings 
for education, orphans and widows, synodi- 
cal treasury and missions amounting to 
$107,463.71, of which $32,589.62 was devoted 
to the Home Missions. 


.... The negotiations for the union of Con- 
gregationalists, Congregational Methodists 
and Free Methodist Protestant Churches 
in Georgia, to which we called attention re- 
cently, have been successfully concluded. 
The result is called the United Congrega- 
tional Conference of Georgia. The Confer- 
ence embraces about fifty churches, with a 
membership of 3,500. The Conference hopes 
to takein some unattached ministers and 
congregations. 


--..In a recent article Dr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, England, said: 


“I think it unquestionable that very large 
numbers of Congregational ministers have 
ceased to preach, and many of them have ceased 
to kelieve in, the doctrine of everlasting suffer- 
ing.” 








Missions. 


A GLANCE AT THE BASLE MIS- 
SION. 








BY H. W. HULBERT. 





COMMERCIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


THE Industrial and Commercial Commis- 
sion is one of the unique features of the 
Basle Mission. This section of the work 
seemed to grow out of the necessities of the 
various mission fields, and has been of grad- 
ual growth. Constituted as the Basle Mis- 
sion is, virtually an independent organiza- 
tion with all its affairs in the hands ofa se- 
lect company of devout and practical men, 
it is obvious that it has been in a position 
to attempt certain experiments which could 
not, perhaps, have succeeded under any 
other management. Other societies have 
attempted to make industrial and mercan- 
tile establishments succeed, but in most 
cases have failed signally. It is frequentiy 
considered undignified for a missionary to 
engage in mechanical or agricultural em- 
ployments, even tho it be for the improve- 
ment of the natives. Young men sent to 
distant c untries aspire to preach. The 
class of young men who present themselves 
to the Basle Mission gives just the material 
desired for such subordinate labor. There 
isa spirit of me+kness and earnest humility 
about a man who has been under training 
at the seminary at Basle, which enables him 
with good grace to take up with aiacrity 
any work that may be assigned him. Be- 
sides this important item, system and 
centralization have given the Basle author- 
ities uuusual facilities. 

lt was under the efficient management of 
Inspector Josenhans that the commercial 
department gradually grew up. The mis- 
sion on the Gold Coast was absolutely de- 
pendent upon direct commercial communi- 
cation with Europe for all the necessaries 
and comforts of life. The native Christians 
had no method of earning an independent 
livelihood; and the establishment of a depot 
of supplies and the instruction of the natives 
in agriculture and in the various crafts 
was the inevitable outcome of attempting 
to do missionary work on so inhospitable a 
coast. The work has advanced. Vessels 
owned by the society navigate the various 
rivers of the territory occupied, and com- 
mercial houses are springing up at con- 
venient points. 

In India the development in this line is on 
a much more extensive scale. The weaving 
establishments of Mangalore, in 1884, em- 
ployed 106 persons in weaving 45,198 yards 
of cloth. In the region about Cananore 
224 persons wove 103,840 yards in the same 
year. In Calicut and neighborhood 133 
persons wove 57,024 yards. There are large 
silk manufacturies at Mangalore and Cai- 
icut. In 1884,in Mangalore, 70 mechanics 
were at work and in Calicut there were 64 
joiners. 

The Industrial and Commercial Commis 
sion have not added the China Mission to 
their field of operations, and it is probable 
that the work in that section will be purely 
missionary or evangelistic. From the fact 
of the resignation of the former inspector, 
Schott, because he considered it unwise to 
mix the religious and the commercial 
affairs,shows that there has not always been 
perfect unanimity in the matter. Several 
of the prominent missionaries in India 
agreed with Mr. Schott, but there can be 
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of symathizers with the Basle Mission ap- 
prove of the commercial and mechanical 
and agricultural phase of the work. 

What all the friends of the Commission 
take greatest pride in is the fact that 
it pays. During the year 1886 it was en- 
abled to pay into the coffers of the society 
the sum of 174,847.20 marks (343,712). The 
employés and lay missionaries (28 Euro- 
pean) connected with these business rela- 
tions receive no stated salary, but only what 
is necessary to cover their expenses. The 
entire business is consecrated to the Lord, 
and is inthe hands of men whose sound 
sense has helped to enrich the Society. 

The income of the Basle Mission Society 
(during 1886 it was about $260,000) is 
from four sources. By far the largest 
amount (704¢ per cent.) is from volun- 
tary subscriptions coming from far and 
near. Fully half of this is from South 
Germany; and Switzerland comes up near. 
I found the Protestants of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, sending contributions to Basle, and 
at Smyrna I found similar confidence in the 
integrity and wisdom of the management 
of the Society. Contributions come from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America and even 
Australia. 

The next largest source of income I have 
mentioned. The Commercial and Indus- 
trial Commission furnish 17 per cent of the 
yearly funds. Seven and one-half per cent. 
of the income is received from various print- 
ing and publishing offices, from school fees, 
etc. The remaining 5 per cent. of the in- 
come is received from miscellaneous sources 
such as rent, school funds, etc. The actual 
outlay cf the Basle Mission for 1884 was 
1,057,047.67 marks, pr about $265,000. Seventy 
per cent. of this went directly to the three 
fields, in Africa (Gold Coast), India (The 
Malabar Coast), and China. Seven per cent. 
was expended on the Seminary at Basle, 
51¢ per cent. in caring for the children of 
missionaries, 344 per cent. in caring for in- 
valids and widows, }¢ per cent. was sent to 
America and Australia and the remainder 
for certain general expenses. 

The Basle Mission has 111 missionaries 
and European teachers in its three fields, 
and 489 native pastors, catechists, evangel- 
ists and teachers. In 1884 there were bap- 
tized in Africa, India and China 531 adult 
heathen, 204 heathen children and 773 Chris- 
tian children. The Basle Mission Church 
numbers to-day 17,053 members. 

This brings us to speak of the Basle Mis- 
sion Church. As we have seen, the Basle 
Mission is thoroughly undenominational. 
It draws its support from many sources and 
it is interesting to see what shape their 
polity on the mission-field took. When a 
young man graduates from the Seminary at 
Basle he is examined and ordained as a mis- 
sionary through the courtesy of some in- 
terested church, Reformed or Lutheran, as 
the case might be. He cannot stay in 
Europe and preach with that ordination, 
but is granted the examination in view of 
his going to a distant field. 

As soon as the constituency of the mission 
began to grow inthe mission fields, and 
churches began to be organized, there was 
some anxiety as to what the ecclesiastical 
outcome would be. By a sort of natural 
selection they have adopted the Presby- 
terian principle and are using a simple 
liturgy. As may be inferred from the class 
of missionaries gent, and thetype of the 
training at the Basle Seminary, the Basle 
Mission Church preaches a simple, earnest 
Gospel. Very little reliance is placed in the 
dry bones of theology, but the living truth 
is preached and urged home to the hearts 
ofmen. If the piety of the men in the field 
is of the same nature as that which I 
saw in the Mission House, there must be 
a warmth of Christian life and work be- 
fore which heathenism must down in all 
directions. The aim at present is to 
thoroughly master the difficulties of the 
three fields now occupied, before going on 
to wider conquests. The history of the 
Basle Mission shows that a keen business 
push is in harmony with an earnest Chris- 
tian devotion. 

I must now bring to a close this brief 
glance at the Basle Mission. There are 
Many phases of its work which would bear 
& more thorough treatment. As Americans 
our attention is largely taken up with our 
organizations, and we sometimes forget that 
the missionary spirit is really so wide as it 
is. The Basle Mission has been a contem- 
porary with the American Board through 
nearly its whole history, and it, too, will 
soon celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary: 
and it, too, will rejoice in the one hundred 
and forty and four thousand stars in its 
crown before its first hundred years shall 
have passed away. All honor, then, to the 
Basle Mission. May it receive the prayers 
and gifts of all good Christians! 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 1ST. 
THE MARRIAGE FEAST.—Matr. xxtl, 1-14. 


Notes. —‘“‘ And Jesus answered.”’—Not 
any immediate question, but the inmost 
thoughts of those listening to him. This 
parable sets forth the relution of the 
heavenly Father to the Jews and Gentiles. 
The details of the story give the brilliant 
coloring. The prophets and John the 
Baptist gave the first invitation to the feast. 
Christ and all true followers are giving and 
urging the final invitation. What the Jews 
refused the Gentiles are enjoying. 
“ Other servants.”—Corresponding to the 
apostolic preachers. A chance is given to 
these stubborn Jews to clsange their mind 
and come. “My dinner.”—A noon 
meal, at which the marriage festivities 
begin. It precedes the marriage ceremony. 
—‘‘ And he sent his armies.””"—A_refer- 
ence is made here undoubtedly to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
which preceded the formal offer of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles; tho the Gentiles 
had the offer many years before. ** Not 
worthy.’’—Because they refused, and that 
with hatred, violence and contemptuous- 
ness. “ Partings of the highways.”— 
Where two roads in a city meet, there 
naturally would be a large crowd of people. 
——‘ As many.’’—This implies, with the 
following, a universal invitation to all who 
were not first bidden to come.———*‘ Both 
bad and good.”’—By their very acceptance 
of the invitation, and by their presence at 
the feast, under the king’s conditions, their 
past, however evilit might have been, was 
wiped out. A new life had begun for those 
wedding guests. “Not in a wedding 
garment.’’—He might have had it if he had 
wished it. It was essential to him and fit 
that he shoull have it. None could ap- 
proach the marriage feast without one. It 
was the garment of true holiness that 
comes only by faith, and those who accept 
Christ’s invitation. Itis freely offered to 
all. ‘* He was speechless.’’—He had no 
excuse. His punishment was severe, and 
the man admitted his wrong. The awful 
contrast between the joy of the feast and 
the darkness of despair was his punishment. 
The details of it are again the artistic 
coloring. The man is punished for neglect, 
thatisthe lesson. The parable does not 
pretend to teach how. 

Instruction.—This lesson is all a parable, 
It is a picture deftly flashed before the 
minds of the listeners. It is a lookiug- 
glass in which each could see himself and 
start. Appropriate stories, helpful para- 
bles narrated by the Christian teacher are 
demanded by listeners to enchain attention 
and to clinch a great truth. But let these 
be true to their purpose. We despise mere 
story-telling in the pulpit for dramatic 
effect. Such means should be used, in 
Christ’s way, simply to fix the truth and save 
souls. 

The treatment of the “ other servants” by 
the invited guests is characteristic of some 
to-day. There are those who hear the good 
word of life and pass 1t by carelessly. They 
are too much absorbed in merchandise. 
They have no time for pleasures of the soul. 
‘Business! Business!” is all their cry. Dol- 
lars and cents will become hateful in their 
eyes some day. They shall perish with a 
wailon their lips and moan unsaved. God 
help them! 

And some make violent opposition open 
or secret. They have no excuses. They 
despise the King and his feast. They mu- 
tilate and kill. More there are of this class 
than wedreamof. A pistol brandished in 


the hand is not theiremblem; but their lying 
tongue and their pestilential and malig- 
nant lives are. God shield us from their 
touch and contamination. Their lot is 
destruction complete and final. 

Then there are those that gladly come, 
eager for their unlooked-for opportunity. 
They believe the messenger that a feast is 
prepared for them and that they shall see 
the King face to face. What a happy lot is 
theirs! Howcan any one choose otherwise 
than to serve in the joy of the Lord ? 

The fourth class is perhaps the saddest of 
them all. Theyarethe sneaks whocreep into 
the fold under the guise of holiness, but the 
King sees that they have not that true heart- 
righteousness that those must have who 
are tositin the King’s house. They willing- 
ly accept God’s pardon tor past sins, but re- 
fuse tolive holy lives. They temporize with 
life and decay. Theythrow a sop to Christ 
and to the Devil. They would unite faith 
and sin. They would presuade themselves 
and others that they are Christians, but 
they know that they have not taken a step 
to moral union with Christ. Everlasting 
lamentation for their consummate hypoc- 
risy is not too great a price for them to pay. 

The message discloses a great opportunity. 
The responsibility is cast upon us assoon as 
the word is delivered. If we fail, what can 
save us? Excuses are the worse means to 
obtain forgiveness. 
































To be called is not equivalent to being 
chosen, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BEARDSLEY, W. W., removes from Ovid 
Centre to Newfane, N. Y. 

BISS, W. A., ord. in Canton, Penn. 

LINDSLEY, S. W., removes from Hedge- 
ville, N. Y., to Rush, Penn. 

RAYMOND, F. B., ord. in Forestville, N. Y. 

STEDMAN, W. H., removes from Mendota, 
1ll., to Detroit, Mich. 

STRUTT, G. W., La Grange, N. Y., with- 
draws his resignation. 

TAWETT, J. A., removes from Pine Bluff 
Ark., to Tyler, Tex. 

THOMPSON, A. S., removes from Richburg 
to Franklinville, N. Y. 

TURNER, ALFRED, ord. in Pittsburg, 
Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABERNETHY, Henry C., will supply at 
Poway, Cal. 

ALEXANDER, JAMEs invited to become 
pastor at Tewksbury, Mass. 

-— <a JOHN, supplies at Champaign, 


BELL, Epson M., Axtell, Kan., resigns. 

BELSEY, GEORGE, accepts call to new ch. 
in Kane, Penn. 

BLACKWELL, WILLIAM, New London, 
Wis., resigns. 

BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., inst. in Hay- 
ward, Wis. 

BROAD, L., Payson, Topeka, Kan., becomes 
Home Missionary Superintendent of 
the State. 

BURR, RICHARD M., supplies at Wells, Me. 

COLE, H. M., ord. in Argentine, Kan, 

COOKE, CHARLES H., Silverton, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Auburn, Cal. 

COOPER, S. B., West Pittston, Pa., ac- 
cepts call to Jefferson, O. 

DAVIES, RIcHARD, R., Fairport, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Owosso, Mich. 

DICKINSON, GEORGE R., Atlantic ch., St. 
Paul, Minn., resigns. 

DONNELL, ALBERT, Riverside ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass., resigns. 

EDMUNDS, Joun §., Jefferson, O., called 
to Grand Haven, Mich. 

EVANS, JoHN G., becomes pastor at Nan- 
ticoke, Penn. 

FISHER, Ow_EN D., Chagrin Falls, accepts 
call to Washington St. ch., Toledo, 
FISKE, E.isua §., inst. in Waitsfield, Vt. 
FOSTER, RicHARD B., Milford, Kan., re- 


signs. 

FREEMAN, Henry A., Bluehill, Me., re- 
signs. 

GRINNELL, Oscar §., Litchfield, Mich., re- 
signs. 


GUILD, Rorvs B., Sterling, Kan., resigns. 
HARTWELL, MinoTS., Winchester, N. H., 


resigns. 
HENRY, A. J., accepts call to Nazarene ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—e JOSEPH E., called to Grafton, 


Neb. 
HOLYOKE, WILuIAM E., Eldon, accepts call 
to W. Barling'on, la. 
HUMPHREY, woun F., Drifton, Penn. 
called to Peviel ch,, Remsen, N. Y. 
HUNNEWELL, FRaNK S., Bangor Semi- 
nary, called to Warren, Me. 
— SAMUEL, Danby, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


LANPHEAR, NATHANIEL D., Saybrook, O., 
resigns. 


LAVENDER, R. F.. ord. in Polk City, Ia. 

LEE, Geo. H., Corvallis, Ore., resigns. 

MILLIKAN, SILAS N., Maquoketa, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

MILLS, CHARLEs S.. inst. in First ch., No. 
Brooktield. Mass. 

ORNE, A. S., Wentworth, N. H., resigns. 

PALMER, Oscar A., Downs, Kan., re- 


signs. 

PARK, A. J., Reformed ch., Weston, ac 
cepts call to Huntington, Conn., fora 

ear. 

PE ASK: W. P., called to Risings, Neb. 

PERCIVAL, CHARLES H., Houlton, Me., 
called to Racine, Wis. 

ROSS, EpwarD, Chatham Center, O., ac- 
cepts call to Orland, Ind. 

RUSSELL. FRANK, Oswego, N_Y., invited 
to become field secretary of Evangelical 
Alliance 

SARGENT, RoGER M., Sandoval, called to 
Dover, Ill. t 

SMILEY, JAMEs D., Brewer Village, Me., 
called to Riverside, R. I. 

SMITH. EpwIn S., Saugatuck, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Beatrice, Neb. 

TAFT, Jay N., Lynn, called to East ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WALLACE, GeEorGE R., State evangelist, 
accepts call to Second ch., Springfield, 


1. 
WELLS, JAMES D., Webster City, Ia., re- 
signs. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLER, A. T.. removes from Grainfield 
to Norton, Kan. 
BURDETT. MIcHAEL, died recently in 
Philadelphia, Penn., aged 85. 
CANNERY, A. J., removes from La Grande, 
Ore., to Seattle, W. T. 
COLMERY, D. R., removes from Los An- 
les to Long Beach. Cal. 
DAVIS, JEssE Brooks, D.D., died recently 
in Higntstown, N. J., aged 70. 
GRIMES, W. M., McConnelsville, O., re- 


signs. : 
KEARNS, J. EDMUND, resigns, Rockville, 


Ind. 

LOWRIE. J. G., removes from Elkhart, 
Ind., to Niles, Mich. 

ROBERTS, L. A., removes from Knoxville 
to Dandridge, Tenn. 

WALKER, J. H., accepts call to College 





Hill, O. 
wie FRANCIS ALLEN, accepts call to 
First Presbyterian ch,,of Mt, Vernon,O, 
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Music. 


MIss MARIANNE BRANDT was included in 
the membership of the first,and experiment- 
al, group of German singers which Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch called together to inau- 
gurate in New York operain the German 
language and on the basis of German art- 
principles. She came to this country after 
an eminently distinguished career in her 
own land, and with the reputation of a 
gifted and industrious artist, genuinely de- 
voted to her profession. In New York such 
recogh..1on has existed from her first ap- 
pearances, and metropolitan esteem for her, 
both in a personal and musical sense, has 
been undiminished. The termination of 
Miss Brandt’s connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera House and her return to her 
own land was marked by a special verform- 
ance of “Fidelio” on last Saturday after- 
noon, at which a very large audience was 
present, and the cordial relations between 
Miss Brandt and our public once more most 
conspicuously shown. Her début in New 
York (in November, 1884) was in the _réle 
of Leonora, ever a favorite one with her 
and her European audiences, and she has 
assumed it several times in this city, 


always with a dramatic earnestness, 
and a sympathetic comprehension of the 
part that have been impressive. On this 
occasion, vocally and dramatically, her 
performance was admirable, especially in 
the famous second act; and she received a 
long list of recalls after each curtain, and 
enough flowers ‘‘to give a féte-champétre 
at Christmas.’’ The remaining parts in the 
opera were sung by Mrs. Krauss-Seidl, Mr. 
Max Alvary (in spite of a serious cold that 
rendered his work merely a perfunctory 
curtesy), and Messrs. Fischer, Saenger, 
Kemlitz, Heinrich and Goettich. The per- 
formance was generally smooth and spirited. 
A charitable use was intended for the re- 
ceipts, and a large sum netted; and Miss 
Brandt leaves America with a new, if ulti- 
mate, evidence of its esteem for her and 
her musical services here. 





.... At the second of the Anton Seidl sym- 
phonic concerts, which occurred last Friday 
night, an audience filled Chickering Hal) 
of like representative musical and social 
character with the first one. One novelty 
of the program was the rearrangement of 
the opening scene of “ Tiinnhauser,”’ which 
Wagner prepared for the production of the 
work in Paris. Musically it is a distinct 
improvement on the one with which we are 
familiar (the same printed in, for instance, 
the Novello editions in vocal score), better 
written for the voices and_extended signifi- 
cantly. Mrs. Lehmatn-Kalisch and her 
husband, Mr. Paul Kalisch, sang the long 
duet in magnificent style. Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch’s occasional appearance as Venus in 
the opera have familiarized us with the vo- 
cal charm and warmth of her impersona- 
tion: and the beauty and power of Mr. Ka- 
lisch’s tenor and his highly artistic method 
made him not less acceptable than his wife. 
It is evident that with his abilities and ad- 
vantages, a career of increasing importance 
is open to him in dramatic music. The or- 
chestral novelty of the program was one to 
stimulate a *‘ fearful curiosity’ rather than 
eager expectation—a new A gem J by An- 
ton Bruckner, whose chaotic work of the 
same nature, a triumph of musical mathe- 
matics; and intolerable dullness and 

antry, dispersed half of a large 
Paliharzionic audience _last ear, in 
groups of twenties and _ thirties. The 
new one, in spite of its descriptive 
pretenses (country life and recreation) from 
the outset proved itself not less bewilder- 
ing, dull, ponderous and inexplicable, It is 
another instanceof the composer’s amazing- 
ly complicated orchestration of insignifi- 
cant thematic ideas. This symphony was 
endured with a better grace, the audience 
sitting it out patiently; but it should never 
be repeated by Mr. Seidl or anybody else in 
a New Yorkconcert. Bruckner may indeed 
be the Wagner out-Wagnered of the next 
generation: nunc requiescat. A perform- 
ance of the “ Gotterdammerung” Funeral 
March, commemerative of the recent death 
of the German Emperor, concluded the pro- 
gram; a .umber played in the vigosonely 
impressive style with which Mr, Seidl al- 
ways performs this wonderful Wagnerian 
excerpt. 


....An interesting ‘“‘Concert of Irish Mu- 
sic,” largely of the ballad character, was 
given in Steinway Hall on Monday night 
by Mr. Barton McGuckin, the well-known 
London tenor, Mr. William Ludwig, and 


some associate artists. Melodies both an- 
tiqne and modern, associated with Irish 
composers made up an agreeably varied 
program. The last of the lectures on musi- 
cal topics delivered by Mr. Henry T. Finck 
(under the auspices of the National Conserv- 
atory uf Music) was announced for last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, in Chickering Hall, Mr. 
Finck’s subject on the occasion being “‘Ital- 
ian and German Vocal Styles.’”’ The National 
Opera Company, which rises like the phe- 
on: from a condition of repeatedly emphatic 
dissolution, has been organized once more 
and will be heard in a brief series of per- 
formances in New York week after next, at 
the Academy of Music. It is a more or less 
significant fact that the short Italian sea- 
son which was to follow it, under the man- 
agement of Italo Campanini has been abbre- 
viated in advance from three weeks to two. 
Even in view of the possibility of ‘‘Otello”’ 
the undertaking must be regarded asa dan- 

rous experiment for the purse of the,once 





‘amous singer at the head of the enterprise, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equewaient to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


STANLEY’S MEMORIALS OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 


To those who had the privilege of know- 
ing Dean Stanley—‘‘man greatly be- 
loved”—Westminster Abbey, with all the 
glory of its architecture, with the vener- 
able dignity of its history, and with its 
treasures of illustrious dust, will always 
have an added interest in the fact that it 
was Dean Stanley’s church. He was the 
genius of the place incarnate. His his- 
torical feeling laid hold, with full appre- 
ciation of whatever was noble in the 
Catholic medieval past of the ancient 
pile; while his frank Erastianism sanc- 
tioned and approved the political and 
secular relations in which it stands to 
modern British history. A courtier by 
instinct and habit, he was at the 
same time something more and 
better than a Democrat in_ the 
universality of his human sympathies, 
He walked with awful reverence about 
the tombs of Tudor and Stuart monarchs; 
but was stirred with like emotion, mingled 
with a sacred indignation, as he stood by 
the violated and vacant graves of Crom- 
well and his heroes, That wonderful 
‘*comprehensiveness” which made it im- 
possible to extract from him any but 
kindly words concerning any living man, 
was as widely hospitable to the memory 
of the dead as the vaulted roof which 
shelters alike the graves of saints and 
confessors, and of dissolute and despicable 
wretches whose only glory was their 
shame, and whose names are enough to 
make the marble blush at their eulogy. 
Withal, this most political of churchmen. 
whose pride was to belong toa church 
that is under law—under acts of Parlia- 
meat—delighted in his position of Dean 
of Westminster for nuthing so much as 
that it set him outside of law and above 
law, and permitted him, as a prelate of 
the English Church, to do things, to the 
scandal and horror of his fellow-clerics, 
for which any one of them would have 
been liable to civil pains and penalties. 
A late eminent dignitary of the English 
Church remarked in conversation: ‘I 
suppose that if the Dean of Westminster 
were guilty of any very outrageous 
offense, some way would be found of 
reaching him by law; but I confess I do 
not see how it could be done.” This im- 
munity, which Dean Stanley, in these 
very volumes, to the disgust of all 
**churchly” minds, delights to ascribe 
to that ‘‘ ancient Presbyterianism” of the 
Catholic Church which existed in the 
‘‘regular” clergy, alengside of its ancient 
Episcopacy—he loved to use in making 
the Abbey church as national in its hos- 
pitality to living English Christians as to 
dead reprobates. By some of those beau- 
tiful anomalies which taken together 
make up the British Constitution, even 
the omnipotence of a dean of Westmin- 
steris here and there infringed. He is 
supreme in the nave, but limited in his 
power over the choir, and impotent re- 
garding the gas-lights. No act of the 
Great Dean gave greater delight to his 
generous soul than when his invitation 
brought into the nave of Westminster a 
venerable Non-conformist missionary. 
Moffat, the apostle to the Bechuanas to 
discourse on Christian missions near the 
grave of his illustrious and saintly son- 
in-law, David Livingstone. The will of 
the Dean was stronger than the Act of 
Uniformity, 

It was wholly fit and right that this 
delightful optimist, being at the same 
time one of the most graceful historica] 
writers of his generation, should under- 
take the Memoirs of the Abbey over which 
he presided. Those who know him 
through his Lectures on the Jewish 
Church do not need to be told with what 











* HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTcR 
ABBEY. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. First American from the sixth 
London edition, with the Author’s final Revisions. 
With Illustrations. New York: A. PD. F. Randolph 
&Co. Large paper edition, limited. 








charming melody of style, and with what 
versatile citation from remote regions of 
history, he illuminates the subject in 
hand. But they may yet have a surprise 
in store for them at finding in their 
author a catholicity so comprehensive 
that it is able to be contented with har- 
boring the grave and monument of the 
wretched Congreve, and even to find sat- 
isfaction in the frightful monsters of 
stonecutters’ work that cumber the noble 
chureh, on the ground that they illustrate 
‘*the fluctuation of the national taste.” 
Charity like this finds ‘“‘sermons in 
stones”—and such stones—‘‘ and good in 
everything.” 

To dispose the boundless materials 
which the subject offered, into any con- 
venient and progressive order, was itself a 
task for a literary artist. It could hard- 
ly have been better done. Volume I con- 
tains ‘‘ The Foundations of the Abbey,” 
‘*The Coronations,” ‘‘ The Royal Tombs.” 
In Volume II is given an account of ‘‘ The 
Monuments.” The contents of Volume 
III are entitled ‘‘ Before and Since the 
Reformation,” and include an account of 
the more strictly ecclesiastical history of 
the Abbey, as distinguished from the 
more secular history of it in the previous 
volumes. 

But while compelled thus to recognize 
this distinction between the ecclesiastical 
and the secular, the whole work is a pro- 
test against making too much of it. The 
spirit of the author and of the religious 
party of which he was a leader, not to 
say the spirit of English thought in his 
generation, is embodied in this protest. 
A passage most characteristic of the au- 
thor is that in which he emphasizes it in 
Vol. I, pp. 43, 44. 

“In the earliest and nearly the only rep- 
resentation which exists of the Confessor’s 
building—that in the Bayeux Tapestry— 
there is the figure of a man on the roof, 
with one hand resting on the tower of the 
Palace of Westminster, and with the other 
grasping the weathercock of the Abbey. 
The probable intention of this figure is to 
indicate the close contiguity of the two 
buildings. If so, it is the natural archi- 
tectural expression of a truth valuable 
everywhere, but especially dear to English- 
men. The close incorporation of the Palace 
aud the Abbey from its earliest days is a 
likeness of the whole English Constitution 
—a combination of things sacred and 
things common—a union of the regal, 
legal, lay element of the nation, with 
its religious, clerical, ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies, such as can be found hardly elsewhere 
in Christendom. The Abbey is secular be- 
cause it is sacred, and sacred because it is 
secular. It is secularin the common Eng- 
lish sense, because it is s@cular in the far 
higher French and Latin sense: a secular 
edifice, a secular institution — an edifice 
and an institution which has grown with 
the growth of ages, which has been furrow- 
ed with the scars and cares of each succeed- 
ing century.” 

The book is not wholly delightful. Not 
all the ample learning and the courtier- 
like grace of the author avails to hinder 
the second volume, on ‘‘ The Monuments,”’ 
from sinking sometimes into the dullness 
of a guide-book. How could it be other- 
wise in making a catalogue of graves 
among which the author is forced to 
confess that only one is that of a man *‘ of 
unquestionably world-wide fame ”—Isaac 
Newton? The fin> ear of the writer is 
not so unerring but that it lets pass, here 
and there, a faulty sentence. The proof 
reading is not immaculate. The wood- 
cuts would have been highly creditable 
fifty years ago. The indexes leave some- 
thing to be desired.* But all discounts 
allowed, it is still a noble and charming 
book, and in this special large paper edi- 
tion is likely to be reckoned a prize among 
book-fanciers. 

We cannot lay it down without point- 
ing the reader to the brief appendix to 
Vol. III, as containing by far the most 
interesting pages of the entire work. 
The account of the search through the 
crowded sepulchers under the chapel of 
Henry VII, directed by Dean Stanley 
himself, to discover the lost burial-place 
of James I, is in its way as interesting 
and exciting a story of subterranean dis- 





* For instance, the American antiquary, Colonel 
Chester, whose work the Dean never tired of admir- 
ing, and whois repeatedly quoted in the book, is not 
named in the indexes. 





covery as that of Layard at Nineveh, or 
Schliemann at Mycenze and Troy. It 
‘‘brake up old marble, the repose of 
princes,” and disclosed the coffined 
forms of the great Duke of Argyll and 
his family ; elsewhere of Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, daughter of Oliver Cromwell; again, 
the crowded vault in which the muti- 
lated corpse of Mary Stuart lay molder- 
ing among her descendants; the narrow 
tomb in which the Tudor  sis- 
ters, Bloody Mary and the Great Eliz- 
abeth lie side by side, the solitary tomb 
of Edward VI; and at last opening the 
vault of Henry VIT himself, the founder 
of the chapel, detected the first of the 
Stuart kings crowding aside the vener 
able dust of Henry and of Elizabeth of 
York, as if resolved ** to ingraft his fam- 
ily and fate on that of the ancient Eng- 
lish stock through which he derived his 
title to the crown.” The authur’s keen 
apprehension of an historic parallel does 
not fail to emphasize the likeness between 
this discovery and the discovery, thirty 
years earlier, of the body of Charles I at 
Windsor. ‘Over the graves of each of 
the first Stuart kings a similar mystery 
had hung; each was at last found in the 
chosen resting-place of the first Tudor 
kings—James I with Henry VII and Eliz- 
abeth of York; Charles I with Henry 
VIII and Jane Seymour.” 


> . 


SOME OLD GREEK WORKS IN 
NEW EDITIONS.* 








1. Flavii Josephi Opera, edidit B. Niese, 
2vols. The need of a critical edition of 
Josephus’s text has heen long felt, and 
it now looks as if Prof. Benedict Niese, of 
Marburg, is to accomplish the desired task. 
He has already two volumes, comprising 
the first ten bouks of the ‘ Jewish Antiqui- 
ties,’’ or the history of Israel to the end of 
the Babylonish captivity. In preparing 
these volumes, Professor Niese has made 
use of the best manuscripts, and the critical 
upparatus given in foot-notes shows that 
we have now a standard edition, as far as 
the work is published. Besides the very 
careful punctuation and accentuation, the 
editor has arranged the text into smaller 
sections (the numbers of which are given in 
the margin), and under the text the corre- 
sponding section of the Old Testament is 
noted, thus making its perusal so much 
easier. Opening the first chapters io 
Niese’s edition, we find tnat Eve 1s no more 
written Yvea, but Lic, and she is the mother 
of all—not of all living—as the textus ac- 
ceptus. The river Geon arises not from the 
east (a76 tig avatoAzc), but from over against 
(a6 tig évavriag), Cain is no more explained 
to mean «rjow, ‘professor,’ but xriouc, 
“foundation”; and Abel means no more 
mevdoc, ‘sorrow,’ but ovdév, nothing.” 
Thobel becomes Jubel, and Naamah, Noe- 
ma; Noeos is Nochos, and the ark, formerly 
described as being ‘‘ braced with cross- 
beams,’’ has now nothing of the kind. The 
Malouel of tormer editions becomes now 
Malael, and Enos, Anos. The flood hap- 
pened not 2656 years from Adam, but 2262 
years, etc., etc. 

2. Vetus Testamentum Gracum, ete., 
cura et studio Leandi van Ess. The text of 
this Septuagint edition is, like Tischendorf’s, 
based on the Sixtine. Both have their dis- 
tinctive features, but van Ess’s edition has 
always been the student’s book because of 
its cheapness, and because it is more con- 
venient for use. The great importance 
which of late has been attached to the 
Septuagint beside and above the Masoretic 
text makes it necessary to have a good 
edition of the Alexandrian version, and the 
present edition is certainly an improvement. 
The anonymous editor—Professor Nestle, 
who prepared the supplement to Tischen- 
dort’s edition—has carefully revised the text 
and has added twenty-two pages of Epile- 
gomena, in which he describes the present 
state of the study on the Septuagint. He 
mentions especially the labors of Tischen- 
dorf and Lagarde in this department, and 
gives a list of treatises and dissertations 
which refer to the history .nd importance 
of the Septuagint. 

3. The Old Testament in Greek according 
to the Septuagint, edited by H. B. Swete. 

The modest title-page of this work gives 








* THe OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. ACCORDING TO 
THE SEPTUAGINT. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press. By HENRY BARCLAY SWET#, 
D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Vol. 1,Genesis—iv Kings. Camor.dge: At the Uni 
versity Press. 1887. Pp. xxvii,®27. 8vo. 738.6d. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Flavit Josephi Upera, edidit B, N1ESE, 2 vols. Vetus 
Testamentum Grecum, etc., cura et studio Leandi van 
Ess, 





no indication whatever of its great impor- 
tance asa new departure in one of the lead- 
ing branches of Biblical philology and re- 
search in general. In the many editions of 
the Septuagint text that have been pub- 
lished during the past century and longer 
for the use of scholars, no new manuscript 
material to any marked extent had been 
employed. We might claim an exception 
for Tischendorf’s edition of 1850, who added 
tothe ordinary Sixtina the variant read- 
ings of the Alexandrine, the Frederico-Au- 
gustinus, which isa part of the Sinaiticus, 
and of the Ephrem, all of them fragmen- 
tary im character and from a diplomatic 
standpoint vastly inferiur to the Vaticanus. 
Since Tischendorf’s death this editurship 
in the editorial hands of Dr. Nestle, the 
Syriac scholar of Ulm, who, in his seventh 
edition of 1887, has of course retained the 
old text itself and its readings, but he has 
added acompiete avd accurate collation of 
the Sixtine texts with the fac similes of the 
Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus. Thus as far 
as the mere materials are concerned the 
collection in Nestle’s Tischendorf edition 
is comparatively con.plete; but the 
materials cannot be fully utilized even by 
skillful hands, because the text as such is 
still essentially the corrupt Sixtina text. 
Besides, not all the reliable variants have 
been used, as this has been done by Dr. 
Swete. All other editions of the Septuagint 
text are mere reproductions of one of the 
fourold original texts based upon an un- 
critical use of manuscript authority, 
namely, the Complutensian Polyglott text 
of 1514-1517; the Aidine edition of the same 
date; the Roman or Sixtine edition of 1587, 
which is the common edition and was for- 
tunately based upon the best Uncial Codex 
extant, namely the Vaticanus; and the Ox- 
ford edition of 1707-1720, hased upon the Al- 
exandrine. The last two are the more im- 
portant, but they are not faithful represent- 
atives of the great Uncials from which they 
profess to be drawn. This is shown to be 
the case beyond a doubt by the magnificent 
and costly fac-simile reproductions of these 
manuscripts, the Baber edition of the Al- 
exandrine, early in this century, und the 
recently completed edition of the Vaticanus 
in six volumes (1868-1881). It is especially 
this latter publication that has shown the 
great necessity of a new Septuagint text. 
It bas been seen that the Sixtina is by no 
means an honest and reliable reproduction 
of that manuscript, which Biblical scholar- 
ship is agreed is the best we have of the 
Greek version. The state of affairs was ac- 
cordingly such that philological considera- 
tions alone made a new edition of the Sep- 
tuagint necessary. 

These philological considerations, how- 
ever, have been emphasized by theological 
reasons. Textual or lower Biblical criti- 
cism, which in the New Testament depart- 
ment, in the Tischendorf’s Treyelles, and 
Westcott-Hort editions, seems to have al- 
most completed its work, is just fairly be- 
ginnir gto be scientifically applied to the 
Old Testament also; and here it is found 
that the chief aid and instrument must be 
the Septuagint translation. The correct 
and revised Masoretic text, as we are re- 
ceiving it in the Baer-Delitzsch editions, is 
for critical purposes only a means to an 
end_ In so far as we can regain the old Sep- 
tuagint text. as it was originally done in 
the second pre-Christian century, we have 
the Old Testament text in a recension one 
thousand years nearer to the autographs of 
the sacred writers than even the best Mas- 
oretic text can bring us. Thereproduction, 
then of the old Septuagint text must be for 
Biblical criticism a leading aim. Unfor. 
tunately the problem is so perplex and per- 
plexing, that for the present scholars must 
be content to do preparatory work in this 
direction. Even so tireless and sanguine a 
veteran as Lagarde, the leading scholar in 
this department, does not as yet expect to 
furnish a resultant and final shape of the 
Septuagint text. His newedition, only just 
commenced, seeks to restore only Lucian’s 
text, one of the three recensions in which, 
according to Jerome’s testimony, the Sep- 
tuagint text was circulated among the 
Greek churches. Only when the other two 
recensions, those of Hesychius and of Pam- 
philus and Eusebius, have been restored can 
a final and cr tical edition, and possibly a 
restoration of the one and original Septua- 
int text from which they all flowed, come 
within the range of possible critical achieve- 
ments. Whether practically the original 
text can ever be reached by this method, it 
would require a prophet and a prophet’s 
son to foretell. It must be confessed that 
the steps so far taken on this thorny path 
have scarcely been encouraging as to the 
final success. 

The more practical Englishmen have 
acted while the Germans have been theo- 
rizing. We have here before us the best 
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edition of the Septuagint possible under, 
existing circumstances, It differs from all 
others chiefly in this, that it gives us a new 
and not an old text. The body of the book, 
the text proper, is that of the Vatican man- 
uscripts, reproduced faithfully from the 
recent fac-simile edition. The old degener- 
ate Sixtina text, and with it also Tischen- 
dorf’s edition, hereby go out of date, and 
this new edition must henceforth form the 
basis of all Septuagint studies that would 
claim accuracy and reliable results. Dr. 
Swete has carefully employed the other 
Uncials, notably the Alexandrina, which 
have been reproduced in fac-simile type or 
in autotype in those places where the Vati- 
can has lacune, namely in Gen. i, 46; Ps. ev, 
137, and the three Maccabee books; and 
elsewhere he has added the variant read- 
ings of all these Uncials to the Vatican in 
the text. The reader thus has bere the repro- 
duction of the best Septuagint manuscripts 
together with the variants ofall the Uncials 
which have been published in fac-simile, 
as also of some others of smaller compass 
and of later age than the four great 
Uncials. 

In the best critical notices the clerical 
errors of the manuscript are noted beside 
the variations of the different important 
manuscripts, above all those of the Alex- 
andrinus, Sinaiticus and Codex Ephraem. 
In the present volume the Codex Alexan- 
drinus is mainly represented in the notes, 
and of the Sinaiticus only a few fragments 
comprising Genesis xxiii-xxiv and Num- 
bers v, 7. Beside the Alexandrinus, the 
editor perused: 1, for the Pentateuch to the 
middle of Joshua the Codex Ambrosianus 
after the edition of Ceriani in his Monu- 
menta Sacra et Profana, Vol. III, 1864, and 
which after Ceriani belongs to the first part 
of the fifth century: 2, for the Book of Gen- 
esis the Codex Bodleianus which Tischen- 
dorf brought from the East in 1853 and pub- 
lished in his Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 
Vol. Il. This codex belongs to the eighth 
century, but has a relatively very good 
text: 3. also for the Book of Genesis the 
Codex Cottonianus belonging to the fifth 
or sixth century, and likewise edited by 
Tischendorfin his Monumenta. Thiscodex 
has suffered very much by the conflagration 
of the Ashburnbam house in the year 1731, 
but its variations are known through a col- 
lation instituted by Grabe before the fire, 
and published by Owen in the year 1778. 
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ENGLISH STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS bring out a 
large number of English stories; nearly half 
of those now before us bear the imprint of 
this firm. 'They are allof the conventional 
Sunday-school order, and are written by 
women whose hands are in, and whose 
names are known. Daphne's Decision, by 
Emma Marshall, gives a lesson in making 
the best of things, and simply drives in, by 
means of a story, the moral of Dr. Watts’s 
good old verse: 

“Tl not willingly offend 
Nor be easily offended ; 
What is ill I'll strive to mend, 

And endure what can’t be mended.”’ 
——-Another book of the same sort, by Em, 
ily Brodie, is Cousin Dora; or, Serving the 
King. Both of these are stories of good 
girls, well trained but poor, wno are takeao 
into the homes of rich friends or relatives 
where, tho they meet with new and trying 
experiences, they command love and con- 
quer for themselves a place. A little 
imaginative boy, ofthe troublesome comfort 
order,always lovable and alwaysina pickle, 
is the hero of Vrs. Stanley Leathes’s story, 
Over the Hills and Far Away. It has no 
special moral, but is pleasantly written. 
Dickie’s Secret, the sequel to ** Dick- 
ie’s Attic,” by Catharine Shaw, and Jerry’s 
Little Nell, by A. Pittis, are stories of Lon- 
don poor, full of sympathy and a little too 
full of sentiment.—A misanthropic old man 
who keers a second-hand book shop is the 
hero of L. Marston’s story, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew’s Little Girl. The little girl is of the 
goody, goody order, and teaches too much 
theology to be wholesome. A cheerful 
little story of three hundred years ago, by 
Emily Sarah Holt is called All for the Best. 
Tho decidedly Protestant, it is not a bitter- 
ly anti-Roman Catholic story. These seven 
books are all from the Carter Brothers. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey’s novels are always 
marked by a religious sentiment, and her 
Esther (J. B. Lippincott Co.) has a decidedly 
religious and moral tendency, tho showing 
ho sympathy for the form cf religion that 
neglects home for what may be thought high- 
er duties and puts a priest’s above a moth- 
er’s authority. -As a caution against the 
sudden romantic friendships undisciplined 
young gitls rush into, Sarah Doudney has 
written her story of Prudence Winterburn, 
who is made to belie her name, and most 





























imprudently and impulsively attach her- 
self to a mere adventuress, till forced, in 
s"ite of herself, to give up her false friend. 
The story of a family is given by Eve- 
lyn Everett Green in Ba) bara’s Brothers 
(American Sunday-school Union), with the 
usual balancing of the selfish and unselfish 
characters, tho poetic justice is done at last: 
the good rewarded, and the wicked, if not 
puuished, dropped out of the story and all 
ends happily. Dot, another story of 
city, waifs (James H. Earle, Boston, pub- 
lisher) is by Annie Lucas, who shows some 
cleverness in dialect and dialogue, and 
has told her little tale with feeling. 
The National Society’s Depository intro- 
duces to American readers through Thos. 
Whittaker a number of stories usually of 
a fair degree of merit. The freshest and 
brightest of the four here noted For Half 
a Crown, vy Esmé Stuart, is the story of 
still another poor city child who was sold 
as a babe for half a crown to the nicest old 
body, a retired housekeeper, whose troubles 
and worries over her son’s inefficient wife. 
always designated as ‘The Poor Thing,” 
and over the child of her purchase and 
adoption, make up the bulk of the two 
hundred and fifty pages A more elab- 
orate story is A Promise Kept, in which 
Mary A. Palgrave iblustrates the difference 
between enthusiasm and principle as mo- 
tives to consecrated living. The story is a 
painful one, in which the young missionary 
hero has a hard life from boyhood to the 
end, with nothing but a short fool’s para- 
dise of a love affair to lighten its gloom, 
except the consciousness of a good purpose 
fulfilled. The Heroine of a Basket Van, 
by M. Bramston, and Goldhanger Woods, 
by M. and C. Lee, ure pretty, romantic 
stories written for younger girls, the latter 
being the adventures of a doctor’s children 
(time, a century ago), sent out into the 
country to be inoculated, a house on the 
heath, a moonlight ride, and a smuggler’s 
cave adding to the romance of the tale; 
the former, as its title denotes, deals with 
humbler life, but is as full of adventure 
and interest. -The last of these volumes 
is one of Mrs. Molesworth’s delightful sto- 
ries for children, The Palace in the Gar- 
den. Besides the three children of the 
story, there is the dignified grandfather, 
who, as Tib said, was “ not so much croas 
as that horrid laughy-at-you-way—laughy 
without being funny or nice, you know”; 
but the old grandfather proves to be not so 
bad, after all, and the children outgrow 
their fear of him before the story closes. 


_ 
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THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS. 























A CHEAP edition, in paper covers, has been 
issued of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson’s Crisis of 
Missions (Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York), a book which has been received with 
much popular favor. It is written in a 
warm, glowing spirit, andin a touch-and-go 
style which place it beyond all possibility 
of being considered dull or heavy. It is not 
a grave discussion of missionary problems; 
nor an adequate summary of labors and 
achievements; nora history of beginnings 
and progress; nor a statistical exhibit of re- 
sources, forcesand results. It is an attempt 
to catch and hold the popular mind with a 
quick succession of glimpses of the most in- 
teresting phases of the missionary enterprise. 
As arule high colors prevail, with little or 
no regard to light an! shade, and the dis 
crimination ef details. It isa sort of kaleido- 
scope. Now you see nothing but great frown- 
ing barriers—a shake and a turn and they 
are suddenly dissolved; now you see barren 
fields—another turn brings waving harvests; 
now you see the harvesters sweeping whole 
fields at a single scroke—another shake and 
you behold acres upon acres waiting for the 
sickle. You get the impression, as India, 
China, Japan, Africa and Madagascar are 
brought in quick succession into view, that 
the world is being rapidly converted. But 
suddenly you are brought face to face with 
the fact that there are athousand millions to 
be converted and only ten thousand mission- 
ries Lo convert them. On pages 41, 44 we read: 

“India is now a starry firmament, sparkling 
with missionary stations; Turkey is planted 
with churches from the Golden Horn to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the cross_is begin- 
ning to outshine the crescent; Syria educates 
young men and women in her Christian schools, 
seminaries and colleges, and from her conse- 
crated press scatters throughout the dominions 
of Mohammed the million leaves of the Tree of 
Life; Japan strides in seven-league boots 
toward a Christian civilization, and with a 
rapidity that rivals apostolic days; Africa is 
girdled, crossed, pehetrated by missionary 
bands, and is drawing to itself the wondering 
gaze of the world; Polynesia’s thousand church 
spires point like fingers to the sky, and where 
the cannibal ovens roasted the victims for the 
feast of death, the Lord’s table is now spread 
for the feast of life and love.” 


On pages 274 et seq. we find such passages as 
these: 

“The Church is moving so slowly that Satan’s 
active agents are entering these epen doors, 
preoccupying these open fields. . . . 

“India is an example of the danger of delay. 
The Theosophists go there and feed the expiring 
flame of paganism with the fuel of rationalism 
and mysticism. In Calcutta Paine’s ‘Age of 
Reason’ is made ‘ plain upon the tablets’ instead 
of the Gospel; and in university cities like Bom- 
bay natives eagerly read and glibly quote Hegel, 
Strauss, Renan and Ingersoll, like the blatant 
skeptics of young America. . . . 

“ While the missionary press, suffering from 
financial drought. sends its littie rill of pure 
water into desert places, Satan’s presses, with 
royal riches at disposal, flood the land with 
poisoned streams of Western skepticism.” 

It is quite evident that there is no posi- 
tive or comparative degree in Dr. Pierson’s 
grammar. Weure far from denying that 
the superlative may be applied to both sides 
of the missionary question—to that of 
achievement and to that of non-achieve- 
ment; to what has been done and to what 
waits to be done; tothe Church’s zeal and to 
the Church’s indifference—but we doubt 
the propriety of making a book on this plan. 
Tbere should, now and then, be given a 
middle ground large enough to afford op- 
portunity of a moment’s rest and observa- 
tion. But Dr. Pierson stops nowhere be- 
tween the zenith and the nadir. 

We do not, however, wish to disparage 
the Crisis of Missions. It is designed to 
awaken enthusiasm, and it will awaken en- 
thusiasm, but it will not greatly add to the 
sum of knowledge of missionary endeavor 
and achievement, nor will it be likely to 
create a deeper sense of obligation in the 
minds of intelligent Christians. That can 
only be oone by books which give some- 
thing more than glittering generalities. 
Dr. Pierson’s book is a charming book to 
read, and we would recommend it for that 
quality; but there is absolutely nothing in 
it which requires or would repay study. 


_ 
> 





ONE of the most interesting documents 
we have recently had in our hands is the 
record of the Instituion of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, formed by Officers of the 
American Army of the Revolution in 1783, 
with Extracts from the Proceedings of its 


tions of the New York State Society, by 
Jobn Schuyler, Secretary. The Society of 
the Cincinnati has long ceased to be re- 
garded with the apprehension or animosity 
of which it was once the innocent victim, 
and its catalog is now looked upon as a 
rollof honor. The volume contains from 
the pen of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, the 
present General President of the Cincinnati, 
a historical sketch of the Society from its 
formation and inauguration under the 
Presidency of Washington, the text of the 
Institution or Constitution, both in the 
form proposed by General Knox and in 
that finally adopted,together with extracts 
from the proceeuings of the general meet- 
ings. These are followed by rolls of the 
New York Society and its Honorary mem. 
bers, wita annotations by the secretary, and 
Biographical sketches of the original mem- 
bers of the New York Society in alphabeti- 
cal order. These rolls and sketches are pre- 
pared with care and endless labor. They are 
comprised of minute and interesting infor- 
mation and a monument of the high-mind- 
ed patriotism and dignified independence 
of the Revolutionary officers who, as a body, 
were united in this societr. Thesufferings 
and sacrifices of these men, the neglect 
they afterward suffered, the heartless way 
in which they were elbowed aside by citi- 
zeus for whose wealth, comfortand freedom 
they had fought, and the penniless condi- 
tion in which many of them were remanded 
to civil life, give a pathetic interest to this 
innocent and generous attempt to associate 
for the purposes of mutual comfort and re- 
lief. The early records have the noble and 
simple dignity which is characteristic of all 
State Papers of the Revolutionary time. 
The volume contains many engraved por- 
traits of the founders of the Society, and we 
should name as particularly worthy of at- 
teution Mr. Fish’s remarks on Washing- 
ton’s friendly relation to the order over 
which he twice presided as General Presi- 
dent. With this volume should be connect- 
ed another, published a few yeass previ- 
ously, which reproduces in fac-simile the 
manuscript of the original institution and 
the autographs of the enrolled members, as 
they appear on the Society’s documents, 
together with those of some officers of 1814, 
who were allowed to cou'e in as associates, 
tho they could not transmit their member- 
ship to their oldest sons. On the middle of 
one of these pages stand in bold signature 
the heroic trio, Bainbridge, O. H. Perry and 
McDonough. It is a stirring document 





to look on which brings the reader near to 


General Meetings and from the Transac- } 


the men who in the first and second war 
with England vindicated the liberties of 
this country. (Privately Printed for the 
Society by Douglas Taylor,) 


....Anexcellent aid forevangelical workers 

will be found in Hand-Book for Workers ; 

A Manual of Bible Texts and Readings 

for Use in Christian Work, arranged by 

Rev. M. R. Drury, with an introduction rich 

in practical hints, by the Rev. Geo, F. 

Pentecost, D.D. (W. J. Shuey, Dayton O.) 

The Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, the origina- 

tor of the Societies of Christian Endeavor, 

publishes an enlarged and revised edition of 

his Children of the Church, an excellent 
treatise on the training of young people, 

their relation to the church, and their 
organization into efficient supporters of 

church work. (Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society. 
75 cents.) Better Not: A Discussion of 
Certain Social Customs, by J. H. Vincent, 
is intended to suggest caution, and ad- 
minister a dissuasion from compliance 
with what the author sets forth as the lax 

aud dangerous customs of society. (Fun, 
& Wagnalls. 50 cents.}——From the 
Young Churchman Co. (65 cents), Milwau- 
kee, we have a glowing review of Gordon’s 
life and career from the pen of Theodore M. 
Riley, 8.T.D., Professor oi Ecclesiastical 
History, Nashotal House, Canon of All- 
Saints Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Charles Goorge Gordon: A Nineteenth 
Century Worthy of the English Church. 
The review is brief, intelligent, and makes 
a good use of Gordon’s spiritual history to 
illustrate the conception of a nineteenth 
century saint —A booklet of consolatory 
chapters has been published by the Cong. 
S. S. and Publishing Soc. (75 cents), from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. J. M. Greene, en- 
titled The Blessed Dead. Dr. Greene 
deals only with the practical questions in- 
volved, but handles them with good judg- 
ment and a sound percention of the needs 
of the afflicted. Clear as Crystal 
is a series of brief and pithy talks 
to children, by the Rev. R. T. Cross, of 
Denver, Colorado. These sermons were 
suggested by the structure of crystals which, 
in their various features, are ingeniously 
made to illustrate the phases of spiritual 
truth the preacher wished to draw from 
Scripture and apply to his young hearers. 
The sermons belong to the ‘‘ Five Minute ”’ 
variety, and in this respect are models of 
what can be done in so brief a space. 
(Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. $1.00.) 
From the well-known evangelist, L. W. 
Munhall, we have a volume on The Lord’s 
Return and Kindred Truth. Excepting 
some rather persistent tendencies to deal 
with opponents (who, in this case, form the 
immense majority of Christians) as sinful 
and willful recusants, the author’s spirit 
and treatment of the subject is not to be 
complained of. The volume is a fairly sat- 
isfactory presentation of the eurrent pre- 
millenarianism. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss, over this volume, a question which is 
as old as the Church. The method of scrip- 
tural interpretation relied on by Mr. Mun- 
hall is that which prevails generally among 
pre-millenarians, and which, for the want 
of a better name, may be characterized as 
the arbitrary-literal. We note also in Mr. 
Munhall’s discussion of objections that he 
has no adequate conception of the force of 
the arguments against him. (Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.00.) 

















us forever by his speech in the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate agaiust the immemorial right 
of boys to go a-nutting, which speech we 
find published in a little collection, so far as 
we can see, of all he has, at any time made, 
The anti-nut prohibition speech is the model 
and exemplar of the rest—a multum in 
parvo, tho not always well reported. We 
have not been able to discover the very best 
authority for our friend’s Latin, but we do 
glory in his good sense and his English 
when he goes on to say: 


“ This is a bill [the anti-nut bill] which makes 
penal scientific inquiry, rural exercise, and 
jyvrenile recreation. It is the first attempt in 
our juridical history, to legislate against the 
maxim, de minibus [sic] non curat lex. 1t aims to 
hedge about with pains and guards those wild 
fruits which have been celebrated as common 
property in the canticles of Solomon and the 
dithyrambics of the classics. Such a law as 
this would have imprisoned the disciples and 
the Saviour. 

“To-day it isa question of nuts; to-morrow it 
may be a question of daisies. To-day you may 
not touch; to-morrow you may not smell. To- 
day you make it a misdemeanor to pluck an 
acorn; to-morrow it will be a felony to drink 
out of a stream. 

“Do not inaugurate a new criminal policy 
against traditionary tastes and habits. Legis- 
late, if you please, against the elements; 
against disease and famine; against statutory 





inconsistencies; agaiust injurious appetites and 
belligerant passions; against cruelty to animals; 
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the kindly supervision of angelic women in 
jails. But do not impose infamous penalties 
upon the immemorial privilege of childhood 
and the proscriptive innovence of a hundred 
generations.” 


This is a model of an half-hour address, 
and an example of the fifty odd speeches 
collected in this little volume. With all 
the author’s humor he does not degenerate 
into buffoonery, nor show himself at all defi- 
cient in broad political or economic concep- 
tions. Expansion is, however, not his forte. 
He attempts no processes of reasoning, and 
might utterly fail in leading an unwilling 
audience along a reasoned line to his own 
conclusion. But the function of the thirty 
minutes orator was never more forcibly,more 
humorously nor more effectively discharged 
than in this volume of Speeches, etc., by 
James Bowen Everhart. (G. P, Putnam’s 


Sons. $1.25.) 
..The discovery which gives the pages 
of Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell’s Our 


Sentimental Journey their irresistible 
charm is that “the world is still as beauti- 
ful as Laurence Sterne found it, tho to-day 
most men of culture care so little for what 
is about them, they would have us believe 
all beauty belongs tothe past.”’ Our Senti- 
mental Journey follows the route taken by 
Sterne in his, as far at least as the large 
towns are concerned. If the new Sentimen- 
tal Journey had the field alone to itself and 
was not crowded in with so many other com- 
petitors it would hold its place sole and dis- 
tinct as the modern rendering of the old 
scenes described so quaintly and yet with 
full flavored raciness by Laurence Sterne. 
The Pennells, man and wife, rolled along 
together on their bicycles 1n delightfnl free- 
dom and unison. They take things with 
invincible good humor, and revenge them- 
selves on the *‘ barbarous Burgundians’”’ by 
putting them into their pages. The book is 
rich in original sketches by the way, which 
tell the story of the journal over again in 
effective and vivacious terms. The authors 
are brimful of vitality, and nothing which 


has a humorous side escapes them. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 
...-The latest of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker 


Nuggets’? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is The 
Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith, a 
gem of an edition, well made, printed in 
clear, readable type, illustrated with spirit, 
and just such a booklet as, when one has it 
in his pocket, makes all the difference be- 
tween solitude and loneliness. Among 
manuals to be commended for school use in 
the study of English literature we name, 
Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time se- 
lected from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited with notes by William J. Rolfe.——- 
Also by the same editor, aided by Heloise 
E. Hersey, A Bloton the ’Scutcheon and 
other Dramas by Robert Browning, puv- 
lished uniform in style and size with the 
other editions of English classics and the 
volumes on the Plays of Shakespeare by 
Mr. Rolfe. Both the above are from the press 
of the Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
Ginn & Co. have added a new number to 
their collection of English classics by the 
publication of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
uniform in size and style with the other 
numbers. 








.. Forest Outlaws; or, 
King, by the Rev. E. Gilliat (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is, as the name implies, a 
Story of Hugo of Lincoln. ‘* Whose life’’ 
Froude declares, ‘‘has been too long un- 
known tous.” Hesays: ‘“‘It ought to be 
familiar to every English boy. Such men 
as he were the true builders of our nation’s 
greatness.”” This story gives a vivid pic- 
ture of life as it was in the twelfth century 
particularly in the monastic establish- 
ments. In orderto make the picture true 
the author has introduced two clerics of an 
opposite line of thought, one, the great es- 
sayestof that day,Master Gerald de Barré, 
the other Master Walter Map, the satir- 
ist of the White Monks and the court poet. 
We catch occasional glimpses of the King, 
Henry Second, and of his court, and a 
pretty love story winds its way through the 
wilder tales of outlawry and rapine. 


St. Hugh and the 


..In Large Fortunes; or, Christianity 
and the Labor Problem, Charles Richard- 
son gives an exhibition of excellent inten- 
tions and smallintelligence. He is one of 
the writers who succeed best on the one hand 
in making the Christianity they represent 
varrow, fanatic and impracticable and on 
the other in driving hard-headed men of 
business farther than ever away from it. 
Astothe problem of property and how 
wealth originates, or what it is when cre- 
ated, Mr. Richardson’s ignorance is exem- 
plary. If we must have socialism or com- 


munism, we prefer it in the hold, consistent 














what we haveand what we strike at, and 
not in the hybrid variety which has enough 
socialism in it to spoil its Christianity, and 
enough Christianitv to make its socialism 
esnare, (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadel- 
phia.) 


..Two handsomely made and prettily 
illustrated brochures for the season are 
The Message of the Dove and Sweet Pansies, 
from the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. In 
both a musical and tenderly religious poem 
forms the basis of the illustrations which 
are copiously introduced and express in the 
terms of a different art the ideas and senti- 
ments of the poems. The price of the first 
is #1, and of the second fifty cents. 
Thomas Whittaker publishes two excellent 
little manuals of devotion, Thoughts on the 
Spiritual Life, by H. C. G. Moule, Princi- 
pal of Ridley Hall, and Thine Forever, a 
brief practical manual of personal consecra- 
tion. 





.. The American Almanack and Treas- 
ury of Facts, Statistical, Financial and 
Political, for 1888, is published as usual by 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress. With all its shortcomings this is 
not only the best repertory of annual na- 
tional statistics we have but is invaluable 
in its way as a systematized and classified 
exhibition of the political, commercial, 


financial, industrial. social and economic 
facts of the year. (American News Co. 35 
cents.) 


————____@—— ———__—_—_— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TicKNOR & Co., in their series of 
‘Original Copyright Novels’? issued in 
cheap form, added Mr. W. D. Howells’s “In- 
dian Summer” last week to the collection. 


..Col. Richard M. Jchnston, prominent 
in the new school of Southern writers, is 
sixty-five years old and was a leading law- 
yer in Georgia before the War. After Lee’s 
surrender he became a school-master in 
Baltimore, but of late years he has devoted 
himself entirely to literary work. 


..In correction of an allusion to The 
Critic as entering on its seventh volume, 
let us state that it isa twelfth one (the 
ninth of its new series) which th s prosper- 
ous literary journal has lately reached. 
What with its tasteful dress and sprightly 
contents we might declare, ‘‘To me, fair 
friend, you never can grow old !”’ 


...-The Evster number of Huarper’s 
Bazar will contain some illustrations ap- 
propriate to the season, and a story by Rose 
Terry Cooke. The Harpers issued last 
week the last volume of Kinglake’s “ Inva- 
sion of the Crimea,’’ thus completing a 
standard work which has occupied authors 
and publishers at intervals for the last 
thirty years. 


.... With much timeliness it is announced 
by Cassell & Co. that they have in their 
press a “Life of the Late Emperor of Ger_ 
mapy,” by Archibald Forbes. The early 
chapters have been in type several weeks, 
but the book has been held back in antiaci- 
pation of am event that has plunged Ger- 
many in sorrow, and which the people of 
ail civllized nations seem to have heard with 
regret. 


.- Roberts Bros., ef Boston, have ready 
two new works of interest: M. Ernest Re- 
nan’s *“‘ History of the People of Israel until 
the Timeof King David,’ translated from 
the most recent French edition, and Mrs. 
Caroline H. Hall’s * Life of Dr. Anandibai 
Joshee,” the eminent Hindu scholar and 
teacher, and the friend of the distinguished 
Pundita Ramabai. Mrs. Joshee’s death, it 
will be remembered, was a sudden and sad 
occurrence in last year. 


..The death has been announced of 
Thomas Latimer, the oldest journalist in 
the West of England, for more than sixty 
years connected with the Exeter Press, and 
editor and proprietor of The Western 
Times during the greater part cf that time. 
As a Churchman he resisted the innovation 
of the Puseyite party, and obtained for 
himself notoriety some years back by suc- 
cessfully resisting all action for libel 
brought against him by Bishop Phillpotts, 
his leading counsel being the late Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, then merely a 
young member of the Western Circuit. 


....-An exchange’s literary column tells 
the following story of the Emperor of 
Brazil: At Cannes, the editor of a scien- 
tific French journal waited upon his 
Majesty, with the request that he would 
contribute some articles cn matters of 
rcientific interest connected with Brazil. 
Certainly,” replied the Empergr, “ but 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


against ‘the invisible spirits of wine’; against | reasoning of Karl Marx, where we know 








what rate of pay do you give?’ The man 
of letters, tho a little surprised, having 
named what he was in the habit of giving, 
Dom Pedro added, smiling:. ‘‘ Yes, that will 
do very well. You see, I would gladly write 
for nothing: but I am not at liberty to do 
80, as ever since I began writing I have 
given every penny I have earned by my 
brains to an orphan asylum in my capital.” 


....In spite of the never-ending activity 
of our own publishing-houses, it appears 
that Germany continues to be the great 
book-producing country of the world. In 
1887 the German houses issued 16,972 publi- 
cations of various kinds—689 more than in 
1886, 667 more than in 1885, 1,365 more than 
in 1884, and 2,140 more than in 1883. The 
leading departments are these: pedagogics, 
orschool-books, 2,063; theology, 1,456; belles- 
lettres, 1,402; law, politics, etc., 1,369; medj- 
cine, 1,082; natural sciences, 867; popular 
writings, 729; political economy, etc.. 725; 
history, 722; fine arts, 648; modern lan- 
guages, 585; classical and oriental lan- 
guages, 585; juvenile literature, 464: mili- 
tary science, 389; geography, 370; mathe- 
matics, 223; philosophy, 126. 


..From Lee & Shepard comes a consid- 
erable list of new publications. Included 
in it, we observe ‘‘Chips from a Teacher’s 
Workshop; or, Educational Topics of the 
Day,’”’ by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D.; “ Britons 
and Muscovites,” a volume of travel by 
Curtis Guild; a new edition of ‘‘ Pre-glacia! 
Man and the Aryan Race,” by Lorenzo 
Burge (a work that has had an exceedingly 
rapid sale in its appearance a few weeks 
ago); Albert F. Blaisdell’s “First Steps 
With American and British Authors”; “ A 
Kiss for a Blow”; “ A Collection of Stories 
for Children,” by Henry C. Wright; a new 
edition of Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s 
“ Broken Lights’’; and a biography whose 
title isinviting, ‘‘The Lives of the Three 
Mrs. Judsons’”’ (Ann H., Sa:ah B. and 
Emily C.), Missionaries to Burmah. The 
latter volume is in press. 


> 
> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Peed At Mra. Godowghin. F By John Evel 
Edi 3 aaa ‘illiam a yg 7 
5K oy xxiv, 283. New York: . FF. Kan- 





Bitieb: His Life and Times. be ae Rev. M. 
Miligan, D.D. 746x5, pp. viil. The same 1 
The Inspired Word. A Series of Papers and 
Acdresses Delivered at the Bible Inspira- 
tion ere ome hia, Iss7. Edited 
by Art — T. Pierson. x58, BP. vii, 359. 
TNO BAMEC..... ccrcccccecceccecccccccserccrcccceecs 1 by 
Derrick Sterling. A Story of the Mines. By 
Kirk Munroe. 6}¢x9, pp. vi, 256. New York: 
BREE BD BGR cs ccccccacscccccccceccsceseseccoce 
For the Right. By Karl Emil Franzos_ Given 
in Enelish by Julie sutter. With « Preface 
bv George Macdonald, LL.D. 734x544. pp. x, 
531. The same 


to the Death of 
. By Axanaeer William Kiu 
jake. Volume Vi. from the Openine of Pee 
lssier’s Command to the Death of Lord Rag- 
lau. 8x544, pp. XV. 284. ered 
—- ~ in Rome pee the Cuesars. By 
gue {ngo, Uex5, pp. zi, 6. 
Charles D erteeats Son 
pennies A Prose acme of Acadian 
Louisiana. B George W. Cable. 73¢x5, 
pp. vil. S14. The sam 
Mr. Potter of Texas. ry Novel. 
Clavering Gunler. 73¢x5\, ll 
— The Home Publishing € 


New 


New 


William ot Germany: a Suceinet dea of 
William |, German Emperor and ae of 
Prussia. By Archibald Forbes. 734x544, pp. 
GES DE cecsegascccecennscesscescece 

The Seven Little pela Who Live on what 
Fioatsinthe Air sy Jane Angrews. With 
an fatroduction by Louisa Earaens } Mepkine. 
7x5. pp 142. Boston: Lee & Shepar 

The Fallof New France. 1755-1660. o- Coes 
E. Hart. 9x7. pp. vii, 175. New York: G. P. 
PE recenccdensiunenscévesesandaesceve 

The Story of the City of New York. By Chastes 

Burr Todd. 8x5}¢, pp. xvi, 478. The same... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


Carmina Sanétorum, 


or Hymns and Songs of Praise. 
Edited by the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge. 
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APRIL 


IS NOW READY. 





The freshness, the modernity of this magazine, 
the youthful strength and buoyancy ot its pages are 
always noticeable. . . . In it one sees finished 
accomplishment in the present, as well as good 
promise for American literature in the future. 

—Boston Advertiser. 








Seventy-five Superb Illustrations. 


ROBERT LOU IS STEVENSON 
regular essay 

GENERALA ow. GREELY, Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, discusses the important question, “Where 
Shall We Spend Our Summer?” 


JOHN C, ROPES concludes his graphic paper on 


“The Campaign of Waterloo,” with its fine illus- 
trations by Zogbaum, Smedley, and others. 


MR,W, P. P. LONGFELLOW writes of “The 
Greek Vase.” (Twenty-five illustrations.) 


REV. HENRY M, FIELD has oa delightful 
Pine on My a Oe which is illustrated by 
rw ‘ram, E. J. Meeker, J. D, Woodward, and 


writes his 


om AS_A, JANVIER and MME, DE 
MEISSNER contribute short stories, the latter 
illustrated by W. L. Taylor. 


JAMES BALDWIN, in “The Centre of the Re- 
public,” gives a striking paper reviewing the ex- 
traordinary advances of the great Central West 
in its first century. 


Part four of the serial, poems 4 snemas Wentworth 
Higginson and others, etc., 





25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS New York 
THE MAN BEHIND 


A SECOND SUCCESS, 


By T. S. DENISON, author of “An Iron 
Crown,” is equal to its noted predeces- 
sor which has been pronounced “ONE 
OF THE WORLD'SGREAT NOVELS.” 

* Marked by originality, force and novelty of scene 
and character. It has a plot and a good one. The 
book is full of dramatic “Situations and incidents, and 
exhibits in placesa remarkable analysis of the work- 
ings ofthe human mind. It depicts the struggle be- 
tween ambition, cupidity and conscience, u 
touches of human nature either pathetic or humor- 
ous, 4 carefuland graphic style, powerful and real- 
istic character drawing, and a faithful portrayal of 
time and locality. combine to make Mr. Denison’s 
novel a strong and not easily forgotten work.”— 
Daily News, Chicago. 

“The ways of the world are disclosed in a most 
telling manner. Even its secrets are given away, and 
therein lies the great iuterest of the book.”—Oniv 
Stute Journal. 

“ Vigorous and lifelike.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ From Preface to finish it is of entrancing char- 
acter."—Albany Press. 


“ One thing is certain, whoever begins to read this 
story will read it to the end.”—Utica Press. 


The hero has in his history a magic akin 
to mesmerism. It is a heart-throb of hu- 
manity. The story of his fall, remorse, tri- 
umphs, and defeat, is a picture that is des- 
tined toglow permanently in the pages of 
English literature. 

Price, Cloth, post-paid, $1.50. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph St,, Chicago, 


CHOICE LEAFLETS “ack: 


a4 
One each of fifty kinds, 25c. Sample 


o7eD, nt OS 
H.H. B. ANGELL, 334 woures yi. ‘N.Y. 














__ Notes on 8. 





SEND, to T.C. EVANS ; ADVERT ISING AGESGY 
Maas., for 


294 and 26 Washineton Street.Boston. 
lowest rates ip aa papers. 

















The following influential Churches, Colleges, and Seminaries have recently adopted it: 
Rev. Dr, Atwood’s South Congregational Church, Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Dr. Van Dyke’s 


Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


Rev. Dr. Palmer’s Second Congregational Church, Norwich, Conn. 
Mr. Hubbard’s First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Park Congregational Ch urch, Grand Rapids, Mich 

fain Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Union Theological Seminar 
University of Vermont, Bur in 
a of Princeton College, 
Cornel 


» New 
‘on. 
New Jersey. 

University Chapel, Ithaca. New York. 


York City. 


Colorado College: Nebraska State U Iniversity. 


ardee Universit Indiana. 
ati Dtvevetty, t Fincola 
38" The CARMIN ORUM 


Nebraska, and others. 


is specially commended to the attention of pastors and com- 
mittees for church LIM feo thet following reasons : of - 


Its eminent editorship. Its admirable se'ections of ancient and modern hymns and tunes. 


Its typogra: hical 


and mechanical beauty Its numerous editions of the same book, each containing the same hymns. Its T- 


ly notes and index: 


ea. 
¢® Notice the sev i editions (746 hymns. 440 cate - es conts: 48 chants, and 7 separate indexes): 
ot 


yun 8 only. Pocket size 
> Hymns ont 


Hymns and Tunes. 


: vymns and Tunes for Social W pip. 
. gatic nal edit ion with Psalter. $1, S. 


on or Responsive 

«*s Returnable specimen co 

fooa and available music are Tequened to send for s) 
Hall and Lasar’s hoe 


615 hym 
ey 2 8* 


VORS 


eadings. 
ies forwarded on application. Committees desiring an sdditional variety of 


* Cloth. . 


Cloth. 40 cents and 75 c¢ 


cimen co ies for the choir also o f 
HYMNAL,” 


HIP IN. ong. “ag 


ns, 396 tunes, and 30 selection 


712 
a Both admirable books, and worthy. iva consideration. 


A. S, BARNES & CO,, 111 and 1.413 William St., New York: 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 


International Law, 


WITH MATERIALS FOR A CODE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
LEONE LEVI, Professor of Commercial 
Law, King’s College, London. ‘The 
International Scientific Series.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, xii-346 pages. Price, $1.50. 


“ [have undertaken this work under the convic- 
tion that it would be of great advantage to reduce 
into the form of a code the leading principles of the 
law of nations; that the greater diffusion of knowl- 
edge of such law would often prevent disputes; and 
that, on the occurrence of differences between states, 
a collection of the well-established rules of the same 
would facilitate a resort to international arbitra- 
tion, as the best method for securing just and equita- 
ble decisions consistant with the rights and dignity 
of states.”’—From the Preface. 


The Case of Mohammed Ben- 
ani. 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 12mo, paper. 


Price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


This novel is based upon certain exciting events 
that occurred in Morocco during the past vear. 
The author is an American gentleman residing io 
Tangiers, who lately came to Washington to expose 
the cruelties existing in Morocco under the protec- 
tion of the American flag. The political events of 
the narrative are secondary to the incidents of the 
story, while forthe novelist’s purpose Russia and 
Russian personages take the place of the United 
States and Washington officials. 


* Dowt” in a new style. 
L 
Don’t; 
Or, DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING 
IMPROPRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND 
COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 
104th Thousand, 

In commemoration of the beginning of the second 
hundredth thousand of this manual, the publishers 
have issued it in a new and elegant style. revised, and 
with a new chapter designed for Young People. The 


new edition is bound like cloth, gilt, and is designated 
THE BOUDOIR EDITION. Price, 50 cents. 


Why we Believe the Bible. 


AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE. By J. P. T. INGRAHAM, 
S.T.D. A new and cheaper edition. 
12mo, paper. Price, 30 cents. 

The purpose of this book is to give in the simplest 
and clearest manner the grounds upon which the 
belief of the Christian world and Bible rests. The 
style in which it is written is sure to attract atten- 
tion, and brings the subject within the comprehen- 
sion of the most rapid or the most indifferent 
reader. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the pub- 
lishers by mait, post-paid, on receipt uf the price. 


1,3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NAZARETH ? _ 

: | Gee ieee os the policy 
of publishing occasion- 

al articles of special interest to 

SAREA studentsof the International 

Sunday-school lessons (see ‘*Pha- 

et raoh,”’ ‘‘The Sea of Galilee,” etc. 


A THE APRIL CENTUR 


RICHLY. ILLUSTRATED 

ees PAPER ON 
(|; PALESTINE, 
ifs ENTITLED 


‘‘From DAN to BEERSHEBA,” 


seca sieea with nearly a score of interest- 
ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. Every 
teacher should have this number in his Sunday- 
school class, Ready Saturday, March 3Ist. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


THES LIVE OF SAMY EL MORL EY, By Ed- 
Hodder, author of the “ The oa of Lord 
Seanccbary: ” 8yvo, with portrait, 83.00 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W ILLIAM G, 
SCHAUFFLER, for forty-five years a mission- 
ary inthe Orient, With an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Park. With portrait, 12mo, clotn, $1.50, 
THE Lips. OF CONSTANS wi GOODELL. 
By Professor Currier. With an introduc- 
tion by M. Taylor, D.D. With two por- 
traits, $1.5 
= por OF MARIA V, 
HAVERGAL,. With journal and letters, 
Bawea oy her sister, J, Miriam Crane. 12mo. 
clot 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH &£CO., 
38 West Twenty-Third Street, N. Y. 
*Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BOOK AGENT 
Hartt ford, Gan 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 32 Broadway. N.Y 
H. BATES, 41 PARK Row 
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Our little MONOTINT BOOKS 
for EASTER PRESENTS have 
become a feature of that Season, 
We have now ready: 


Sweet Pansies. 


A Touching Easter Story in Verse. By GRAHAM R, 
Tomson. With monotint illustrations on every 
page. Square 12mo. 12 pages. Silver edges. W 
cents. 


Easter-Tide Poems. 


By E. NESBIT and CARIS BROOKE. With monotint 
illustrations. Quarto. 24 pages. 75 cents. 


The Message of the Dove. 


An Easter Poem. By E. NESBIT. With monotint 
illustrations, beautifully printed by Nister in 
Germany., Quarto. 20 pages. $1.00. 


With many others. Please call and examine. 


Easter Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, 
Books and Novelties for Easter Presents 
in great variety. 

Particular attention to mail or- 
ders. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


Publishers and Retail Booksellers, 
31 West Twenty-Third St..New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


By CUPPLES & HURD 


94 Boylston St., Boston. 


What Shall Make Us Whole? or, Thoughts in the 
Direction of Man's Spiritual and oe sica se ntogrity. 
By Helen B. Merriman. lfmo, boards, 75 
cunts. A sketch of a spiritual possib ity now com- 
ing into the field of huw an vision. 

Ancestral Tablets. Sixth and Improved Edition. 
For recording eight generations. 4to, half leather, $2. 

How to Write ee History of a Family. By W.P. W 
Phillimore. Cr. 8vo, $2. 

Thos. Carlyle’s Caunatis'te a Literary Aspirant, a 
hitherto unpublished letter of 1842, and what came of 
them. Witn a brief estimate = man. By Jas. H. 
Stirling, LL.D.12mo, bds., 40 cen 


FOR SALE BY ALL aeoaiidiiien. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


CUPPLES & HURD, Boston, Mass, 





A Craton with Copmpess BLE STROKE VOWEL 
ishop, Stenograoher of N. Y. 


ident) Y. State § le 
etc. COMPLETE INSTRUCTION BOOK. ot a sys- 
tem thatsecures EXACTNESS with BREVITY. Ali 
rinciples illustrated with unprecedented fullness. 
P.. 223 | eo raved. Price, bound in flexible 
leather . Circulars sent. Address. ‘GEO. 
BISHOYN. Y. = tock Exchange, N. Y. City. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catate ue < New and Old Books free. Seud tor % 
. ROHDE & CO..7 and 9 Courtiandt St.. N.Y 











EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— | 





WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 
A Biography of 
WILLIAM I. 

German Emperor and King of Prussia. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


The Famous War Correspondent. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 








ENGLISH WRITERS, VOL.II. 


Being an attempt towards a 
History of English Literature, 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


Vol. IL., from Ceedmon to the Conquest. 
Vol. [., new edition now ready, contains 
from the Earliest Times to Beowulf. 
Each in One Vol., 12mo, Price, $1.50. 








BYRNES - HAWTHORNE 
SERIES. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR ByRNEs, Chief 
of Detectives, N. Y.—By JULIAN Haw- 
THORNE. 





Just Published. 


SECTION 558; 


Or, The Fatal Letter. 
New Editions now ready of 
An American Penman. A Tragic Mystery. 
The Great Bank Robbery. 
Cloth, $1.00, 





Paper, 50 Cents. 


A New Book by MAX O’RELL, author 
of “‘ John Bull and His [sland,” ete., ete, 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; 


Or, Frencn as She is Traduced. 
Boards, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00. 








CASSELL’S COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 


EDITION FOR isss. 
1éano, Leather Binding, $1.50. 





Complete Catalogue Free on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year.. 
p44 WEEKLY, ... 
HARPFR'S BAZAR, “ 
HARPFR’S YOUNG PFOP 

t?”-HARKPFR'S §CaTALOGt Fy will be sent by ma 
on receipt wz nine 


HARPER & 
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BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. ‘ 





graved and colored maps. 


Worth 


maps. 


York City. 


burgh. 


for two dollars.’ 


*JOHN B. ALDEN, 





“Five dollars would be cheap for it. 
—FHerald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 
useful work and at a price one-fifth of that usually charged.” 


1Q. 


heretofore for $10.00.”"—Post, Pittsburgh. 
and attractive; contains all the latest additions to geographical kuowl- 
edge.” —Press, Albany. “It leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
—Christiun Standard, Cincinnati. 
“ Handsome and so marvelously cheap that it will doubtless find an im- 
mense sale. ” — A cssonger, Py wey 
tion, and of price.”—Church Press, New P 2. 
“Ts just the kind for which r l ce $ 
there is a real need.” —P ess, Philadelphia. “ It is one of the marvels of 
cheapness for which American readers are already much indebted to this 
publisher.”— Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 
somely engraved and printed in colors.”—Christian Advocate, Pitts- 
“Tts maps really cover the solid globe. 
moth ten-dollar works that Mr. Alden expects to make money by selling 
‘"—Christian Leader, 
for every country of any importance—and many of these maps are well 
executed and contain the datest geographical data—every considerable 
town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country where situated, 
and the latitude and longitude.”—7he Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE EARTH FOR 25 CENTS! 
quarto Atlas with ApLen’s Hanpy Arias or tHE Worp, which sells 
(sells like “ hot cakes”!) for 25 cents; postage, 4c. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholéers. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


It is a magnificent book.” 


A GOOD ATLAS. 


ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. In one large quarto vol., 11x14 inches in 
size, containing more handsomely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than ever 
before found in an Atlas selling at less than $10.00. Also an index of over 5,000 cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth, price $2.00; postage 2vc. 


An enlarged edition, giving a total of 112 pages of finely en- 
It now leads any $10.00 Atlas in the field. 


At two dollars it is half a gift.” 
“A most comprehensive and 
Mail, 
Chicago. “Is equal, if not 
superior, to atlases published 
** Handsome, convenient 


“A marvel of art, of informa- 


“Admirable maps, hand- 


It is one of the mam- 


Soston. “ Besides giving a map 


Don’t confuse the above great 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227, CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 
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Henry's 8 's Commentary 


FOR $10.00. 











*Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 


8 vols., 4to, cloth........... saudeweee $10 00 
*Another edition in large type, 5 vols. 
GID; GOOTIN Ss vc0nsc vcoenscsttapasensine 15 00 


*Still another edition, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth 20 00 


Persons desiring to purchase this Com- 
mentary can haveacireularsent them with- 
out charge giving a specimen page from each 
of these editions, by sending us theiraddress, 


“ King of Bible explorers yet.’’— Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulness 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”--Spurgeon. 


* Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive hu- 
mor.”—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
The Golden Alphabet. <A devo- 
tional Commentary on the 119th Psalm 
by C. H. Spurgeon, 12mo.................. $1 00 
The Best Bread, and other Ser- 
mons preached in 1887, by C. H. Surgeon. $1 00 
Miss Con; or, All those Girls, By 
Agnes Giberne. yp” RET oar Pie $1 50 
Moffat’s Missionary Labor in 
Southern Africa. 12mo................ $1 25 
The pS of Sen s,which is Solo- 


mon’s, Margaretta Hopper. 
pe | RS FS I a $1 00 


The Crisis of Missions, By Dr. 


Pierson. Cheap Edition, paper covers, 


35 cents. The fine edition, fine paper, 
0 reas Pere ger $i 25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 ‘Broadway, New York. 
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HOLYOKE 4 ‘¢ 
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RITING PAPER 


AND 


ENVELOPES 


Ga@"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 
*,*,* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*%,*%, 
"ee ream and azure, rough and smooth finish. $ e* 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill aa pat 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *. >» 
* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire cat) 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market. * 














ay ___ MUSIC. 
1888. NEW 1888 
MUSIC FOR EASTER 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York, 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. Cis. 
Thank« be toGod, (B flat) Sop. or Tenor Solo, 
and Quar. or Cho D: 
Bary at the Peep of Day. g) Hymn— 
Solo 








Now onthe First Day, ( 
and. Quar. or Cho 
Christ our Pacoever. (G)'Sop. Solo, Trio, 


SD, GE IDs a nennnsenne+aes seenghssunalel Price 

Christ ‘the Lord is Risen. (G) Solos and 
COE Gcens . acceccccess suscecansee Holden 2% 

The. Magdalene. (C) Rolo (or , oom) oan 
bpaudegestesseres 0) S0eeccegnade arren 25 

Christ Our Passover. (C) Sice’ and Quar. or 
cision emehatekhsscecedennt.- da bhumkattene Danks 25 

Chrisg Our Passover, (B flat) Solosand Quar. 
Mabe “coseuoaesveshadsanbass Saskaheandel Lloyd 2% 

a 
The Zriump’ 


Our Risen 





on ‘A / 
Bright Easter Skies. ........... G. W. Warren, 
Ei Beescates ongdecsowesed G. W. Warren, 


Vaster Carol Annual, No. 1(5), G. w. Worren, 
Easter Carel Annual, No. 39), G. - Warren, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 3 (5), G. w. arren, 
Kaster Caro! Annual, No. AN Wm. A. Pena Jr. 
Kaster Carol Annual, No. 5(7), g. P. Danks, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. Aor 3 . Mosenthal, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 7 (4), 8. B. Whiteley, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 8 (8), Vorlons Auieene 
Easter Carol Annual, No.9 (9), Various Authors H 
Easter f'arol Annual, No.10 (5), Williams, 

Send for our 4 page circular of Easter Music. 


WM. A. POND & CO,, 25 Union Square, N.Y. 
FrOR, EASTER. 


A gran d Gospel Service; strong and 
Day of Joy. sterling music interwoven with appro- 

priate Scripture; new Songs for the Congregation 
and Anthems for the Choir; devotional and joyful; 
a service which any Pastor might be gl lad to Rave in 
the Church or the Canday-senem, Prepared by the 
Rev. ROBERT LOWR 
Price, $4 per 1603 5 Ce 5 Cents each by Mail, 


19 Issued this season. New 
Easter Annual No.12, _musie by popular compos- 
ers, and original Son favorite authors. 
Price, $4 per 10 , 4 3 Cents each by Mail, 
A fine caperthent of Easter Anthems from 5 


cents to 35 cents eac 
Acomplete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t.. N. Y. 
Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 


J.CHURCH &Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 
= 
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Price Reduced, See page 31, 
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—TAAVE YOU 


DAT ARAL? 


IT CAN BE CURED. 


Whether you believe it or not, send for a pamphlet describing 








NOTA DRUG. 
Catarrh 


[)5 STARKEY & PALEN'S 
TREATMENT 


\INHALATION. 


There is no other disease that comes so near being a universal one in this 
country, as Catarrh. The victims of it are very ignorant of its cause, nature, 


orremedy. A little enlightenment on the subject will prove a blessing to'the 


many sufferers from it. 


For this purpose it is needful to know something of the anatomv and 


physiology of the mucous membrane, for this is the seat of the disease. 
The most familiar example of the mucous membrane is the inside of the lips, cheeks, throat 


and nostrils. 


In these situations it may be quite closely examined by any one. 


It is seen to be 


smooth, shining, of a pink color, and is moist. From these visible locations the membrane extends 
through the whole of the respiratory or breathing organs, and of the digestive organs; and it lines 
every organ which has an opening to the outside world. In its anatomy it bearsa strong analogy 


to the skin. 


In some lower order of animals either of these membranes may be made to do the 


office of the other. The animal may be turned wrong side out, in which case the skin and lining 
of the stomach have changed places, and the animal continues to live. 

One office of this membrane is to exude from its myriads of minute glands a bland, trans- 
parent, unctuous fluid. This is called mucus, and it keeps the membrane in a condition to per- 
form its many other functions properly. There are many causes operating to set up congestion, 
swelling and inflammation in this membrane. When it becomes inflamed the quality and quan- 
tity of the normal mucus is immediately changed. A good illustration of this is an acute attack 
of influenza, “cold in the head,” which needs no description. There are many stages and degrees 
of this affection, and all are properly named CATARNH. 

It may cause severe pain in the head, face, ears, throat, chest and elsewhere. The effects are 
very annoying to its victim, and at times the sufferer becomes disgustingly offensive to his com 


panions. 


One characteristic of this disease is the obstinacy with which it resists the best directed 


and even successful treatment. The number of M.D.’s who can boast of having CURED a single 
case of Catarrh is humiliatingly small. Hence have sprung up a little army of * Catarrh Special- 


ists.” Sometimes these succeed in partially drying up the profuse discharge, and call it a cure. 
But the disease is a strictly constitutional one, and hence cannot be cured by the application of 


merely local treatment. 


she Compound Oxygen is the only known remedial agent that will cure Catarrh with com- 
mendable promptness. There are two features of the cure of Catarrh by this treatment which 


should commend it to the enlightened attention of its victims: First—The whole constitutional 
health is being improved and established at the same time. Second—The system being thus put 
into a state of integrity, it remains there, and the cure is therefore permanent. 


* ALMA, NEB., April 6th, 1887. 

“Six months ago, to-day. | commenced the use of a 
Home Treatment of Compound Oxygen, which, as I 
wrote you in April, I expected to take at least one 
year to get well, ifever. I am about as well now as 
a man of sixty-two years of age could be expected to 
be, after suffering for twenty years, I am entirely 
cured of Catarrh ; painin spine; bowels regular ; appe- 
tite improved. Before using it I seldom ate more than 
one meal a day, and never any breakfast for some 
years, and sleep was out of the question except about 
one night in three for the last eighteen years. Since in- 
hating I have not lost a half-dozen nights’ sleep in six 
months, and none in five and a half months. 

* after my daughter (nine years of age) and I had 
used the Treatment two months, in each case 
catarrh was cured, and we have had no symptoms of 
She was afflicted with Chronic Catarrh of 


the least benefit. 
week; blows no lumps from her nostriis; bas no 
chills; complains of no soreness. We are rejiced as 
well as astonished, as are all our friends, in two 
months we have accomplished with Drs. Starkey 
& Palen’s Treatment what doctors and advertised 
nostrums of tweive to eighteen menths’ treatment 
not only failed to accomplish, but she was constantly 
getting worse. She has gained in tlesh; cheeks full 
and a good healthy color; is joyous; in good 
: has regained her appetite; instead of a 
sleep she sleeps sweetly and gets up re- 
freshed. My physician is going to use the Com- 





pound Oxygen in his practice. 
cure such a case of catarrh as he treated in my little 
daughter for two years without success, there is cer- 
tainly virtue in it, 


with catarrh. 
remedies, but from them [ received no 
relief. 
great deal worse, and suffered greatly with sore 
throat, hoarseness, and catarchal fever. 
could rot speak publicly, because of hoarseness and 
coughing. 
edy, and was led to try your Compound Oxygen Cure. 
It worked like magic. 
ness and sore throat were gone, and my 
health began to improve at once. At the end of three 
months, when I had finished the first treatment, 
the catarrh was gone. 
troubled with catarrh since. 
ment by inhalation as a_wonderful discovery of scl- 
ence, and a blessing to suffering humanity. 


He telis me if it will 


“ Hon. H. C. GRIFFITH.” 


“ From 1878 to June, 1883, | was troubled more or less 
During those vears I tried several 
ermanent 
In the winter and spring of 1885 I grew a 


At times | 
Alarmed at my condition, | sought a rem- 
Within two weeks my hoarse- 
general 


1 have not been specially 
I regard your Treat- 


tv. . JOHNSON, 
? “ Presidentof Wesleyan College. 
“Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 2d, 1885.” 





33 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. } 
_ une 1sth, . ) 
From the Rev. Homer A. King. Evangelist, and 1n- 


ventor of the King Bicycle. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN—Gentlemen:—“I have used 


your Compound Oxygen for over two years with ex- 
cellent results; an increase of ten 
sweet breath. and entire freedom 
catarrh, except when I have taken acold. I wish 
continue its use. 
filling the inclosed order. 


unds in weight, 
rom any signs of 


You will, therefore, oblige me by 


It will be interesting to the afflicted to peruse the new brochure, a book of 200 pages, full of 


the account of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen 


and _ the testimony of wonderful cases 


in Consumption,Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay va Headache, Debility, Rheuma- 


tism, Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders cured or he 


ped by this treatment. It will 


be sent free by mail to all who will address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street. Philadel- 
phia, Penn., 341 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., 58 Chureh Street, Toronto, Canada. 








E.P.ROE’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MISS LOU, 


A stirring story of Southern life at the 
close of the War, begins in the 


MARCH NUMBER OF 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS STANDS. 


$2.00 per Year. 


Price, 20 Cents. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Te AGVOFIETS. Pest, Ser"icz teeth. "88%, 


Bureau of Advertising, 10 Nassau St., New York, 


EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. Kyrecens, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 








LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 








to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.0. FREE 





WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


Lines not under the horse’s feet 


. S 3] 
Brewster safetvReip HolderCo..Helly, Mick 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The summer term in this Institution will commence 
April 5th, 1888. Forcircular send to 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








fiance. 


REVENUE AND TARIFF REFORM. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, of Ohio, in his 
speech before the Home Market Club of 
Boston, discussed the question of revenue 
and tariff reform,in the course of which 
he said : 


‘* But you ask me howI would reduce the 
surplusrevenue. I answer frankiy that the 
tariff ought to be carefully revised, with a 
view to correct any inequalities or incon- 
gruities that have grown out of the change 
of values since the passage of the act of 
1883 ; that every imported article which does 
not compete with our own domestic indus- 
try, and is essential to the comfort and 
wants of our people, should be placed on 
the free list; that every raw material of ip- 
dustry, which dves not compete with our 
own productions, should be specially se- 
lected for the free list; that whenever any 
industry which can be conducted in this 
country with reasonable success needs a 
moderate increase of duty for its protection, 
to give it, and in this way check foreign im- 
portations and lessen the revenue. The di- 
rect tax levied upon American productions 
by our internal revenue laws, which inter- 
fere with the industry of our people, should 
be modified or repealed. In this way the 
revenues of the Government should be re- 
duced so as to supply only enough revenue 
to pay the expenses of the Government 
wisely and economically administered, and 
to carry out the provisions of the sinking 
fund for the gradual reduction of the public 
debt. In estimating the expenditures of 
the Government I would provide for proper 
appropriations for the improvement of our 
harbors, for the defense of our sea-coasts, 
for the increase of our mercantile marine, 
for transporting our mails to foreign coun- 
tnes, and a liberal provision for all the ob- 
ligations we are under to the Union sol- 
diers, their widows and their orphans, by 
whose courage alone we have a country to 
care for, a flag to honor, and a Government 
to protect us. Above all, I would impar- 
tially protect our home markets from the 
deluge of foreign importations, and encour- 
age, maintain, diversify and establish, on a 
sure foundation, theiudustries of our peo- 
ple in all parts of our country.” 


We have seen no better statement than 
that contained in these words, as to the 
general principles which should govern 
Congress in reforming our revenue laws. 
Thatsome reform is needed is admitted 
alike by Republicans and D2mocrats. The 
only question in debate respects the man- 
ner of doing the work. The President, in 
his Free Trade Message and the Free Trade 
wing of the Democratic Party, to which 
he has allied himself, propose to do it in 
a way, that, in our judgment, would put 
in serious peril the domestic industries of 
this country. Senator Sherman, on the 
other hand, speaking for himself, and, as 
we doubt not, correctly expressing the 
views of the great mass of Republi- 
cans in both Houses of Congress, proposes 
to attain the end, without any sacri- 
fice of the protective principle, and with- 
out an unwise reduction of the annual ex- 
penses of the Government. 

The amount of annual revenue needed 
is that which will suffice to meet these ex- 
penses, and leave a moderate surplus for 
unforeseen contingencies. This being 
ascertained, at least approximately, then 
the revenue to be provided for should be 
adjusted to this standard. If Congress 
will apply the principles so admirably 
stated by Senator Sherman, the problem 
is not one of difficult solution. These 
principles hold on to the doctrine of pro- 
tection, and at the same time reduce the 
revenue of the Government to the stand- 
ard of its reasonable necessities. This is 
not at all the character of the bill framed 
by the Democratic members of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, and can- 
not be the character of any bill framed 
according to the theory of the President’s 
Free Trade message. 

The simple truth is that the revenue 
reform needed should be made by those 
who are the friendsof protection, and not 
by its enemies. We have some doubt 
whether any bill on this subject will be 
passed by Congress at the present session; 
and are quite sure that it would be better 
to leave matters as they are, rather than 
to follow the President’s lead, especially 
as he has ample power to keep down any 
unnecessary surplus in the Treasury by 





the purchase of Government bonds. The 
President seemed to be very much alarmed, 
when he issued his message, at the pros- 
pect of an increasing surplus. His alarm 
can be very easily relieved by the prompt 
purchase of Government bonds. 


> 


TAXING COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Robbins v. The Shelby Co. Tax- 
ing District, 120 U. S. 489, about a year 
ago, decided that the law of Tennessee, 
enacting that ‘‘all drummers and all 
persons not having a regular licensed 
house in the Taxing District of Shelby 
County, offering for sale or selling goods, 
wares or merchandise therein by sample, 
shall be required to pay to the county 
trustee the sum of ten dollars per week, 
or twenty-five dollars per month for such 
privilege,” applies to persons soliciting 
the sale of goods on behalf of individuals 
or firms doing business in another state. 
The court further decided that, so far as 
this law applies to such persons, it is a 
regulation of commerce among the states, 
and violates the provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which grants 
the power to Congress to make such regu- 
lations. 

Notwithstanding this decision, the 
Texas Court of Appeals subsequently held 
that a substantially similar law, enacted 
by the legislature of Texas, is constitu- 
tional, thus, in effect, contradicting the 
doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This was a very 
unusual and certainly unjustifiable course 
for a state court to pursue. The general 
practice of state courts is to accept as 
final and conclusive the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on 
any question involving the construction 
of the Federa! Constitution. 

Judge Sabin, however, of the District 
Court of the United States for the East- 
tern District of Texas, in the case of Ex- 
parte Stockton, 37 Albany Law Journal, 
147, declined to adopt the doctrine of the 
Texas Court of Appeals. He said in this 
case: 

“The people of this nation, no matter of 
what state citizenship, bow to nothing save 
the will of Heaven and their own. In do- 
mestic affairs they express that will through 
their legislatures, and it is observed by all 
good people; and in inter-state matters 
they express that will, if any, through Con- 
gress, and it isthe pride of all good citi- 
zens as well as states, to observe and re- 
spect it. Ifthe power by the Constitution 
has been lodged in Congress, as in this case, 
and Congress shall not have acted, both 
states and people must wait until Congress 
legislates upon the subject. There is no 
state or community of individuals that 
can make any law at all upon that sub- 
ject.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case above referred to, held 
that the failure of Congress to exercise its 
power to regulate commerce among the 
states is ‘‘an expression of its will that 
the subject shall be left free from restric. 
tions or impositions upon it by the sever- 
al states.” Such failure confers no 
power upon the states to do what be 
longs exclusively to Congress. The result‘ 
is that all taxes by state legislation upon 
that class of persons know as ‘* commer- 
cial drummers,’ are unconstitutional. 
They are to all intents and purposes regu- 
lations of inter-state commerce; and this 
is beyond the power of any state. [f it 
were otherwise, states might so legislate 
as to discriminate most injuriously 
against such commerce. 


in 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Now, that the effect of the “blizzard ” 
is past, an improved condition is notice- 
able in financial circles, and a more com- 
fortable feeling prevails respecting the fu- 
ture,as the purchase of bondsby the 
Treasury Department will set free a large 
amount of capital that will be seeking rein- 
vestment thereby removing all apprehen- 
sion as regards the likelihood of a strin- 
gency in the money market,that was 
threatened by the disturbed condition of 
feeling experienced the past few weeks. 
Throughout the week the local market 
has been easy, and an abundance of mon- 











ey has been available to those borrowers 
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having satisfactory collateral at compar- 
atively easy rates. Money is generally 
easy in all the interior centers, with the 
rates of domestic exchange in favor of this 
market, which is likely to favor a large 
influx of funds to this city. Reports from 
Europe indicate an easy condition in mon- 
ey matters, and the Bank of England re- 
duced its rate of discount to two per cent. 
Call loans upon the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 2 
@3 percent. There has been very little 
doing in time loans, which are quoted at 
4@5 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled quiet, with moderate offerings. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@54, and good 
single-named paper at 6@64. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Notwithstanding the favorable exhibits 
of earnings that are made by many of the 
railroads, the disposition toward specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchangein their vari- 
ous securities is conspicuously flat and in- 
active. Every one seems to be waiting 
for something to turn up that will start 
the ball rolling and give some life to the 
business of ‘* the street,” which at pres- 
ent is generally acknowleded as dull.sBusi- 
ness, however, was seriously interrupted 
in consequence of the delay in mail and 
wire communication, which was occa- 
sioned by the heavy storm during the 
early part of the week, at which time 
trading was almost wholly suspended. 
The transactions since have only been 
moderate and principally confined to the 
room traders. The fluctuations have 
been quite irregular tho the tone of the 
market was sustained by a good buying 
interest for foreign account until the 
close of the week, when there was a gen- 
eral depreciation on account of the re- 
ported spread of the engineers’ strike. 
The future of the market depends largely 
on the condition of the money market, 
which, if the measures of refunding are 
carried out, both here and abroad, will 
liberate a great deal of money that will 
be seeking investment, and will naturally 
gotosuch securities as will promise the 
best profit. The prospects are encour- 
aging andit is generally considered that 
an advance in values is not far off. 


U. S. BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady in 
price, but there was a very small demand 
with the closing quotations as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
44s. 1891. Registered..... in Vaiemidoeeeiie 10644 10634 
M36p. TERR, COBGOM.... 60 ccccccccce coe 10654 107 
4s, 107. Registered............ pohcates 12436 12454 
48. 1907, COUPON .. .....-..seceseoeee 125386 12556 
CT Gi Big occcccecctsecee Sciee 120 ~ 
ee 122 123% 
| ee 124% ... 
Camremery Gi, WGB........ccccsccccvcccccsss 127% 
CIO Ti, Gi vn cv ccccccscccccscss< 12934 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
shows a decrease in reserve of $1,475,050. 
The banks now hold $10,012,250 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$498,300, an increase in specie of $1,593,- 
600, a decrease in legal tenders of $6,600, 
a decrease in deposits of $500,600, and 
an increasein circulation of $9,800. 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
























































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
yo ng — 17 adison Square.100 105 
American Ex....— 142 hanics’.......— 170 
wid ie: — ercantile .. ..145 _ 
eens eT. — |Merchants’ ..... - a 
Butch’ 4, 8 8. “ - 120 
haserse.: — - 
Comm 167 «169 % 
Corn Eochanes., 1% 200 = 
Chemic: al.......3400 4 - 
- 140 
_ M40 
150 2 a 
- 15 
on _ - oe 
= 162 168 
140 188 
- tl 170 
- Republic. “4 143 
Gallatin......... — |Shoewx weather.40  — 
German - ind Nat’l..... a0 
— |Seventh Ward. 15125 
— |Stateof N’wY'rk — 118 
— |St. Nicholas...... me = =122 
345 desmen’s..... 106 
155 |Third Nat’'l...... — 118 
— |Union ..... ...... — 
165 iV ivdStatesNat. — 225 


est Side Bank.00 — 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
There was very little done in Foreign 
Exchange. Rates were a trifle easier. 
The posted sales for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4.86 for 60-day bills and 
$4.88 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.853@$4.85% for 
60-day bills, $4.874@$4.87% for demand, 
$4.872@$4.88 for cable transfers, and 
$4.843@$4.84} for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was fairly steady: Francs were 
quoted at 5.208@5.20 for long, and 5.18} 
@5.174for short; Reichmarks at 954@95% 
and 953@96, and Guilders at 40} and 40}. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Holders of securities of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Co. are requested to 
read the advertisement in our financial 
columns signed Wm. Strauss and others, 
committee. This committee represent in- 
terests not in accord with the published 
syndicate plan of the reorganization of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

The Atlantic Trust Co., which was 
started only last year in this city with a 
capital of one-half million dollars, had 
asurplus on January Ist last, of $526,- 
888.84. This company acts as executor 
and registrar of companies or-as trustee 
for railroads or other corporations and 
receives deposits returnable at fixed dates 
or subject to check at sight. The com- 
pany is under the management of Wm. 
H. Male, president; John L. Riker, first 
vice-president; Thomas Hitchcock, second 
vice-president; Jas. S. Suydam, secretary; 
James D. Fowler, asst.-secretary. 

According to the report made by Nor- 
vin Green, President of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company, for the quarter 
ending March 3ist, 1888, the profits 
have been such as warrant the payment 
of a dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent. for the quarter, payable on the 16th 
day of April next. The report states 
that the earnings have been fully up to 
expectations, but that expenses have been 
larger than usual, owing to the large 
outlay of money required to cancel use- 
less contraets that were assumed in the 
absorption of the Baltimore and Ohio. 

It is stated that a powerful French 
syndicate, controlling an immense capital, 
has practically cornered the copper 
market, in all the producing countries 
of the world. 

The foreign demand for high-class rail- 
road bonds is steadily increasing. Orders 
to the extent of several million dollars 
were received by one of our leading 
bankers during the past week. 

The French Government has just closed 
a contract in Denver, Colorado, for 150,- 
000 head of beef cattle for the French 
army. The cattle, it is stated, are to be 
shipped to Chicago and there slaughtered 
and packed for export. 

Owners of real estate, in and about 
Wall Street, do not find a quick demand 
for offices this year, on account of the 
general dullness of business in that 
quarter. The new buildings recently 
erected there have largely increased the 
supply of offices, and this fact will also 
account for the slack demand. 

The proposed reduction of the rate of 
interest on the new consolidated debt of 
England will have a tendency, it is be- 
lieved, to benefit greatly this country. 
Already our market for first-class secu- 
rities feels the benefit of this movement. 

The delay in Congress in checking the 
steadily increasing surplus of money in 
the United States Treasury is simply 
shameful. There is neither sense nor 
reason in this neglect of duty. 

We have good reports from the South 
and Southwest in regard to early plant- 
ing and seed-sowing. Let the North and 
the West follow this good example. Big 
crops will insure good times. All farmers 
should take notice of this fact and act 
accordingly. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents per share 
on the preferred stock, and two dollars 
and fifty cents per share on the common 
stock, payable April 23d. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent., payable April 





16th, 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
% NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fad Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Lndi 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
seTweel THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
UY ANDSELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


“PANEL: 
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7 PER CT. GUARANTEED aoRTO Agr SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT ‘THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS NATL BANE N.Y, 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 

OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 19) ee 


Capital, $250,000. Totai carities Have 
Investors purchasing our securities have Me. culty 
placed and well-secur ges. For —y infor- 

















mation and our monthly bulletins. call o or ad- 
dress THE GUARANTY INVESTW NT co., 
19 Ay Bho ay, New York. 





GOLD 
7% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 2% 


uaranteed on improved Farms and choice City 
——_ in the Golden Belt of the State of Karsas. 
Loans taken only from tried customers of the 
Ss COUNT ANE, 
OFFICIAL ITAL 3 OF THE COUNTY. 
Ca AL $250,000. 
-C.™ aX tan lh Ness Ciera 
Ones A. fAnancially the strongest banking institu. 
tion in Central ane ns only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of = ~~ 
q on short-time loans with absolute security 
0 guaranteed by the Bank. 0 
For Randsome, illustrated Gent-tok gat fol f ~ 
hong apply “ Bartorn Office, 40Water St., 
ton, 3 eLVORD. aa” 


¢ 500” FIRST SON 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 








We only handle bonds that are well 
secured 3; and guarantee the prompt pay= 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GUARANTEED aes 
7% “DEBENTURE BONDS 7% 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, “Corsicana, 


Ca - full id $300,000, Surpl ° 
900.1 6 ye eure! experience: Nota dollas lost. a34, 
TO INVEST 








If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with tol u we invite youto examine carefully our  mapee 


tive evaluations based on their actual Toans pay capac- 

ayable in 

as road way. 
Ss DERHILL, Manager. 


UITABLE MORTGAGE CO 
oat ESE $i, :000,600 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 


Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in ell his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


20 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK, March sth, 188s. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY C0,’S 


Securi ty holders are hereby informed by the under- 
signed—a committee representing interests not in 
accord with the HVS 1 Mi rye of reorg .nize 
ation of the CH —that it will be 
to their adv: antage to aan the pro osed pian of op- 
pusition about to be om pa before depositing se- 
curities with the syndica: 

The Central rust Co. will act as depositary for 
security holders, to whom notice will be published 
when securities are required to be d+ posi aa 





WILLIAM STRA Unt, 
Wit liam WH , On 


Hichmond,Va. 
Holders of “ B” bonds are informed that the 
posed discrimination against them is unwarrauled, 
us the interest on the bonds comesout of net earnin 
and not from synuacate. Bonds not deposited w: 
syndicate are also entitled to their interest, 


WILLIAM STRAUSS. 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 


39 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPEPALE...  cecscccccsccsvocves $500,000 00 
SURPLOS, Jan, ist, 1888.. 526,888 84 


$1,026,888 84 
Interest on daily balances at currentrates, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED RETURNABLE AT 
V1XuD dates, or subje check, (Checks on this 
oe x by will be pai AF. the New York Clear- 
ng- 


ACTS a EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Guardian, Trustee, Registrar for Companies or Mu- 
nicipalities, or as Trustee for Railroad or other Cor- 
poration morcgages. 


WILLIAM H. MALE, President, 
JOHN L. RIKER, Ist Vice-Pres. 
THOS. HITCHUOCK, 2d Vice-Pres 


JAMES 8S. SUYDAM, Secretary 
JAMES D. FOWLEK, Asst.-Secretary. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS as Goat & ADMINISTRATOR, 
ARDIAN, TRUSTEE, e 


ALSO, AS aanaehas AND TRANSYER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ kuna ee 








LAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8 HART, Vice-President 
JAMES 3. THURSTON, “hec'y ond Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLE HAWES 
sour 1. BLAIR, JOHN D. MEY, 
E E. BROWNING JOUH ROSS 


ROWLAND Ne HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLAC 
E 8. HART, BLAAS ¢. ‘BENDDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, WM. P. ANDERSON 

5 KK JAMES >. THURSTON 
HOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVA 
JULES ALDIGE. CHARLES. PARSONS, 


WALLACE C. ANDREW 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT (O,; 
O 
L 





150 Nassau Street,New York. 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
e Send for full information and references. 


KANSAS EN COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... ”$550,000. 00 
Devotes its entire ae to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety. 
For references and further 
Rall, Pres’t. 





HAYES & co., No.1 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINK. 





Interest 
@ list of pro} 
‘erences: 
Co. National German. 
Minn. Correspondence 


tp 1 
National Bank, 5 = Trust 
Bask, t. Paul, 





American 
solicited. 





Of, GUARANTEED. 


FIRST _ MORTaAGES 
FARMS AND ‘GITY PR PROPERTY § 


ZANSAS 
snveanastaehanaedilt be dias 
Interest semi-ann: Cele 





ually. 
leete) amd remitted free of cest. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST } Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm, 


92 (874) 


\ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[March 22, 1888, 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a le depositery for moneys paid 
sate court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
e 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gko. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D,. WILLIS JAMES, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCK. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


\0/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DU LUTH 
Ree! Estate worth several times amount 
y of Loan. Titles carefully examined. 

est paid semi-annually in New 
change. Best of References given. 
Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 
KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 


_ Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Inter- 
York ex- 








A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with.authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Write us for particulars. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 

Nos. 3 and 5 Bread or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OFFICES, 200 BROADWAY, AND ® SPRING 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 
Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
aranteed by the Western Lown and Trust Company. 

Cas h Capital and Surplus, $350,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the iarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For full information and re ferences apply to 

V. McDONALD, President, 

Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall St., N.Y. 


The Kewsas Loan and Investment Co., 


OF 
WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand fer Investors. 


6%o. Wo. 8%lo. 


Interest and pringipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3 600,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure “has. been made and not 
4 Soller of principal or interest lost. 

N. F. NIEDERLANDER, renee nt. 
- RU TAN, Secretary. — 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
@. W. E. Gaivritn, Prest. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Law- 
rence, Kan., General ge, er. 
¥. M. Puarkins, Ist Vice-Pre Ae B. BULL, 2d Vice-Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. H. PxRkINs, Seeretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, pn 
OFFICES: 
137 Broadway, N.Y. City. C.C. HINE & SON, Agents. 
ALBANY, N.Y. M.V. B. BULL &Co.. M’rs N.Y.4&N.E 
N.Y. R. ¢. CoLtts, "Agent. 
34 School 8t., BOSTON, MASS. M.D. BROOKS, Agent. 
102 8. 4th St., PHILADA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Mor. 
Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence Yansas. 


SEND 


a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 

















THE MIDDLESEX, BANKING CO 
Capital stoat Bald “Fasns woRtRO 29% 
DEBE 


and portgage Notes Guaranteed. Inte 
perpble at ational Bank of the Republic 
Under same supervision as Savin 
| + ks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstan 
Limitea by St (atuta 
, a, 54 Equitable Building: Yew York, 
Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 


Wail it; 
INVESTMENT 


85 Mortgage Bonds. 


Have loaned $1,500,000, without loss, 


EDW. C. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFE RENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANE, 


‘rite for our Investors’ Guide. 
_Please coal for Circular. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


7 "sa carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 

6% 

% 








6% Guaranteed Mortgages 
% Debenture Bonds 


sect ured by similar First ne, and also by a. 


tal of AS TERN Co 
THE BA STERN BANKING 0 COMPANY. 
ee 
Francis A. Gakera, Fees.” le. Bente Merrihew, Treas. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and G arantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purehasei- and plovtgagees by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Funa REQUIRE y LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 
. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
deni, A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
Cc ‘has. Unangst, Counsel. 
“dA Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
etkacamiodiae” A.J. . Wedemeyer, G. C, Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brooklyn, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


Tho Winner Investment Coy of Ransas City, Mo, 


I aR Dew ATED 1883, 

WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up C apital, $: 00,u00, anurplue and 

Undivided Profits $851,3 §), 
not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that 25 4 poout. of its face value 

is cov ered by a deposit wit 

2G ANTEED. STOCK RS 

ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 


104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARM ENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co, B'ld’g, 50 State St., Boston. 


A SOLD @p PER CENT 


per annum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa gown ool es, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages de eposi with the American 
Loan and Trust Co., of New York. Abundant 
references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on tmproved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on busimess and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 
dress, 

DES MOINES | LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

oe ee 
Or, R. E. omni 38 Park R 
Edward Forsythe, 703 $ Walnut Street, Phila. 


~ GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL Pg htt AND LOAN, 


“9 NN. 

Main Ent,Nat, Ger,- Ap n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-t Corr 

Send for printed matte 


Saint Paul State Ag't American SuretyOo. of NewYork, 









































_DIVIDERDS. 


THE METROPOLITAN NATMONAL BANK, ) 
OF NEW As IN LIQUIDATION, 
ebruary 25th, 188 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of 10 
cent. out of the capital stock, payable at its o ce, 
No.2 Wall Street, on and after March 2ist, 1888, to 
stockholders of record March 13tn, upon presenta- 
tion of qeesonte of stock that the payment may be 
stamped thereo; 
Transfer-books will close March 13th and re-open 


March 27th. 
G.J McGOURKEY, Casbier. 





| WESTERN, +s NION TELEGRAPH COMPAN ¥} 


iz tone, March I4th, 1888. 
DE. NO 
he Board of | have declared a Quar 

terly Dividend of ONE AND ONE- e¢ ARTER ER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this ——— ny from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 
3ist inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on 
and after the 16th day of Ap next, to shareholders 
of record on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst. and reopened on the 
2d day of April next, 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO, MILW 4pEES | & hot Fave t 
ig IS HEREBY GIVEN 4 THAT DIVIDENDS 
ve been declared out of the net earnings for 
the year 1887 of Three Dollars and patty, Cents per 
share on the preferred stock, and of Two Doliars and 
Fifty Cents per share on the common stook of this 
company, payable on the r day of Apetl ne next at the 
he company, 42 reet, ork. 
The transfer books will t be closed on the mth sey of 
March, at3 P.M.,and reopened Sy ANS. 25th da, Sar ot April 


next, ee-P D. t. 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE terrific storm of snow and cold 
wind that was experienced in this 
city last week, completely paralyzed the 
business of the dry-goods market, as traf- 
fic of every description was stopped, re- 
sulting in the inabilitity of many toget 
to their place of business, much less deliv- 
er goods. Under the circumstances there 
is but little to say as regards the amount 
of business done,as the aggregate will not 
foot up a comparison of one-half the ave- 
rage amount. Mail and telegraphic com- 
munication was almost impossible during 
Monday and Tuesday, and it will be some 
time before the damage that has been 
wrought throughout the country by the 
fierceness of the storm can be repaired. 
Even now the impassable condition of the 
streets renders the delivery of goods to the 
various freight lines very slow, and it 
will take possibly a week or more to re- 
move the snow that impedes the traffic 
of the local market. Toward the latter 
part of the week there was a very encour- 
aging activity to the undertone of the 
market, which indicated a promising de- 
mand. There has been a considerable 
number of orders received by mail and 
wire, and the facilities for transportation 
have so improved that it will not be long 
before everything will move along in its 
accustomed way. Fall goods have at- 
tracted some attention, and orders for 
cotton flannels, cheviots and fancy woven 
shirtings have been placed atan advance 
on last year’s prices. The financial con- 
dition of the trade remains good, and but 
few complaints are heard in connection 
with collections, as they are generally 
prompt. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODS. 


A fair demand was experienced for cot- 
ton goods’ at both first hands and the 
jobbing trade, and the tone of the 
market is steady without quotable change 
in prices. The most desirable makes of 
brown, bleached and colored cottons are 
closely sold up by the mill agents, and 
cotton flannels are very largely sold in ad- 
vance of production. Stocks of white 


goods are well in hand as a rule, and re- 
orders for some descriptions are daily be- 
ing received by commission houses and 
leading jobbers. Dress and staple ging- 
hams, cords, seersuckers. chambrays, fine 
Scotch zephyrs and other wash goods 
were in fair request by retailers, and there 
was a light reorder demand for some de- 
scriptions at first hands. Prices are gen- 
erally firm and stocks are very light asa 
rule. Dress goods were in light demand 
by package buyers, and a somewhat freer 
distribution of all-wool, worsted and fan- 
cy cotton fabrics was made by leading 
jobbers, tho selections average light. 
Teaes are without quotable change, and 
for the most part firm at ruling rates, 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


At first hands some attention was given 
to woolen goods that are suitable for fall 
trade, but otherwise there was but slight 
change from previous report. The mail 
orders and the business transacted by buy- 
ers on the spot were very moderate. Some 
progress in the direction of shipping goods 
was observed, but as yet there is nolittle 
difficulty in reaching depots and other 
receiving places, and deliveries are nec- 
essarily behind-hand. There was at first 
hands a continuation of the limited busi- 
ness in cotton hosiery and light under- 
wear reported of late, but a fair distribu- 
tion was made by leading jobbers. Wool 
hosiery and heavy shirte and drawers 
were in relatively light demand by pack- 
age buyerson the spot, but fair-sized ox- 
ders for popular makes were booked by 
salesmen on the road, who are also show- 
ing samples of cardigan jackets with a fair 
degree of success. Jerseys were in irreg- 
ular demand, but leading makes were dis- 
tributed in fair quantities in the fore part 
of the week. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


But asmall amount of business was 
consummated in the foreign goods de- 
partment the past week, which is entirely 
attributable to the set-back given by the 
blizzard. New life has shown itself the 
past day or two and it is expected that 
business will resume its usual course in a 
few more days. Trade with local and 
near-by retailers isfrom two to three 
weeks backward, and jobbers are but 
little better off. This fact, and the diffi- 
culties experienced in shipping goods, 
keeps business down to a minimum 
among importers. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 





compare as follows with the same reriod 
of last year. 


Entered po hog $2,720.344 $2. 100.188 

nD © DO : 

Thrown on market., 2,960,282 2,448,975 
Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port... 85,567,226 33.058,664 

Thrown on market.... 85,599,877 83,270,015 








READING NOTICES. 


wt recommend for Optical pad = cere goods 





W. T. Gregg, 25 John St, N. Y 





THE COWBOY OF THE WILD WEST. 


lives in the open air and has notrouble with his ju 
or liver. The Bank er lives a sedentary life 


poe ly Pa. —(Ad os 





St. JOSEPH, MO., has probably advanced further 
during the past vear than has any other city in the 
country. Among the most important of the many 
improvements the magnificont stock-yards may be 
first considered. They cost as they stand to-day 
$500,000, and additions that are projected will increase 
the cost to upwards of $1,000,000, comprising a tract 
of ground 440 acres in size; itcan be seen at a glance 
that they are among the largest in the West. Not 
only this, but they are the most complete, even down 
to minor details, of any inthe West. 

During the past year the wholesale trade of St. Jo- 
seph amounted to $123,978,800, an increase of $13,440.- 
149 over 1886; the bank clearances aggregated $€8,523,- 
606, an increase of 51.1 per cent. over the previous 
year; the public improvements cost over $500,000, and 
$3,500,000 was spent by private enterprise. 

To-day St. Joseph numbers 75,000 people. She has 
fourteen trunk-line railroads and about 170 flourish- 
ing factories. Her trade extends to the Pacific Coast, 


and her jobbing houses are represented by 1,200 trav- 
eling men.—(Ez.) 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR co. 


SPECTAL attention is called to the advertisement of 
the Reversible Collar Co,, of 25 Kilby Street, Boston. 
The collars made by this compaDy are now well 
known ail over the United States. hey are sold in 
all sizes and styles, and are remarkable for their 
cheapness; and the fact that this Cage wane 
reversible collars is equivalent to saying that 
one collaris equal totwo. As far as beauty of finish 
and the general style of these collars are concerned, 
they stand inthe frontrank If this is ——-. any 
subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT has ouly send 
fora sample collar and a pair of cuffs, which e be 
forwarde on receipt of six cents, bv addressing the 
Reversible Collar Co.. 25 Kilby Street, Boston. ilius- 
trated catalogues wili be [~ free upon application. 


BEAT THEM ALL. 


H. J. BAKER & BRo., VY. Y.: 
Gentlemen :—I used this season one and one-half 
tons of your Potato Manure on three acres of pota- 
, and for the reason that last year, I used it along 
with three other brands putting the same money’s 
worth on each row, and your manure beat them all. 
I tried one row without fertilizer and had one and 
one-half bushels of small potatoes, and on the rows 








where your fertilizer was used. four to six 
bushels of nice marketable potatoes. 
Truly B is iy 
HUBBARD, 


Nov. 18th, 1887. Middletown, Conn. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

AT the next meeting, April 11th, 1888, 10:50 A. M., at 
Broadway Tabernacle, Sixth Ave. and 34th St., New 
York City, the Association will examine candidates 
for licensure to preach the Gospel. Persons in- 
tending to peesest themselves should notif 
Secretary, the Rev. H. H. MCFARLAND, 76 Wall St., 
New York. at least : im week before the meeting. 














MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Bore TT BARN 8 Fair land, 


a e 
Greatest Ghee. on Earth asd the Great 
ndon Circu 
2 Menageries wleemes Stage, 5 Circus Rives, ie. 
seums, “Artificial Lake, Aquarium, Hip 
Messer World’s Fair. erform as. "A nie 
als. 15 Colossal Shows in One, 
Everything ure, Instructive and Amusing, 
TALKING SEALs, DANCING ELEP HANTS. 
TRAINED BEARS 
Portorming Horses, Ponies Zebras, Cattle, Goats, 
Pigs, Monkeys, enna. Pigeons, Giraffes, Os- 


iches, 
2 Museums of Antiquities: Pome Living Wonders. 

2 Droves of Desert ¢ 

2 Herds of Trained Eleptan nts. 

‘A Noah’s Ark full of strange trained beasts nnd a 
world of wonderful features and new attractions. 

To delight every visitor in Christendom. 

Indorsed by the clergy and sustained by the people. 

Every Afternoon at 2 and Evening at 8 o’cloc 
Doors open an hour earlier for an inspection of the 
museums and other departments. 

Admission 50 cents; Children under 9 years 25 cents. 








c 


© stable BC, 


SILKS. 


Spring Styles, 1888. 


CHANGEABLE SILKS. 


Pekin Raye, Ombre, Glace and Borde. 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


SURAH GLACE, 
BLACK SILKS, BENGALINES. 


Proadovay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 




















March 22, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT.= 





(875) 28 
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Dr. Jaeger’s ‘Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


827-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial atteution to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camel-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
yentilated bedroom. Butto secure this with immu- 
nity from the evil effects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger’s system fully provides 
forthis. Says the London Times: * The possibility 
of thus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advantages of the 
System.” 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), ina word, everywhere where cotton and 

inen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these cashmere 
and woolen sheets are never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impcssible 
toobtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Orders promptly filled, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn New York. 


SPRING and SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


are now offering the following 
lines of Dress Goods: 

Check and Striped Cheviots, 
44-inch, 75c.; 54-inch, 85c. and 
#1.00; worth $1.00 and $1.25. 

The above are remarkable value. 








ORDERS ) from any, part of the country 
BY will receive careful and prompt 
MaIL § attention, Mention this paper. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. — 


DRY GOODS) 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail-}| 
jorder business throughout the} 
UNITED 

















STATES, sending} 
samples of goods, information | 
jabout fabrics and quoting} 


prices, thus enabling customers} 
| and correspondents in the most} 
|vemote parts of the country to 

| buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 

ton prices, with the addition of 

| postal charges. We solicit cor- 

| respondence and will send in-}| 
| 

| 

| 


structions how to shop through | 
the mailsto any one mentioning | 
this advertisement in “The In- 

dependent.”” Address | 


SHEPARD,NORWELL & CO.,} 
Boston, Mass, 


——— 




















THE | STATE S STEAMSHIP P LINE, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RAT ES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc 


STATE OF GEORGIA....Thursday, March 22d, noon. 
STATE OF NEVADA. ype March 29th, 7 A. M. 


AU ~An BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTAT — ao COUN- 
TRY MERCHANT 


LFor the week ending Saturc Saturday, March 1ith, 1888.] 
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Susurance. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. FunK & WaGNALLS, of thiscity, 
publishers of books and also of the Homi- 
letic Review, a magazine for the clergy, 
and of The Voice, a temperance journal 
whose intemperate advocacy of prohibi- 
tion leads it toa close alliance with the 
saloon-keepers to prevent any legislation 
aimed to the restriction of rum-selling, 
are also interested (not pecuniarily, so far 
as we know) in an assessment concern 
called the National Benefit Society. They 
have offered certificates in this society on 
some very specially reduced and profess- 
edly cheap rates which we do not just now 
recall, and we have had occasion to criti- 
cise them therefor. If we were to say 
that the business standing and prospects 
of this firm are no better than that of 
the assessment concern they attempt to 
push, we have little doubt they would 
feel it and resent it as a reflection upon 
their solvency, and we should be morally, 
if not legally, exposed to proceeding for 
libel. So we prefer to reverse the state- 
ment and say that if Funk & Wagnalls, 
as merchants, had not a better position 
and prospect than the N. B. S., which in 
their ‘‘crankiness” they injudiciously 
champion, we could not think them safe 
for even ordinary mercantile credit. 
However, a subscriber of theirs has been 
looking up the subject in his own way, 
and we subjoin the correspondence, he 
asking certain questions of the firm, 
which they turned over to the managers 
of their assessment ‘‘ bob” : 


I. K. Funk, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir:—You wrote me November 
10th, in reply to mine of November 5th, 
criticising the National Benefit Society. I 
laid your letter on one side intending to 
reply shortly, but pressure of other duties 
must be my excuse for an apparent dis- 
courtesy. I see no reason whatever to 
change my opiuion then expressed that 
your indorsement of that Company was 
doing a serious injury to your ministerial 
readers and indirectly to your own influ- 
ence. 

The history of such societies, unsound in 
their very fundamental principles, cannot 
but be repeated with this Society. 

The temperance plank is a good one, but 
too weak to sustain the manifest incon- 
sistency of paying something for nothing. 

You say, in one of your circulars, ‘‘ After 
a thorough examination into the claims 
made by the National Benefit Society,” etc. 
Now, in all respect and courtesy, I ask, 
Have you any particular knowledge of Life 
Tusurance facts and principles? On many 
questions I would cheerfully accept you as 
an authority as a specialist, but it is evident 





that Life Insurance is not one of these 


matters. Can you tell me how any insur- 
ance companies can pay out 31,000 unless 
they first receive what will by interest, etc., 
produce it? 

If a society accepts members over sixty 
years of age, even if they pay a proportion- 
ate rate, does it not follow as a mathemati- 
cal fact that the average amount paid by 
the average certificate holder must equal 
$1,000 for every $1,000 received? 

Is it not true that in 1885 this Company 
received $29,000 and paid to members 
$10,000 and for expenses $19,000? Is it not 
also true that there was a net debt against 
the insured of nearly $4,000? 

Is it not also true that the weak point in 
all assessment companies is that as all the 
insured are naturaily growing older it 
becomes more and more undesirable for 
new members to come in? 

The reply is often made that after several 
years there is no manifest increase in the 
death rate, and so of the assessments. That 
may happen as an exception; but all com- 
mon sense shows that it cannot be the rule. 

Expensive and faulty in some respects as 
the old line companies may be, they are yet 
safe at least in New York and Iowa under 
present insurance laws. But what safety 
can there be in an assessment company, 
especially one which, like the National 
Benefit Society, has for its assets to report a 
debt to the insured for borrowed money, 

You may, by your personal and editorial 
influence boom, this Company for a while; 
but when it falls it falls like Lucifer, never 
to hope again, and to bring down with it 
anathemas on the head of an editor and 
publisher to whom all the clergy feel grate- 
ful for many helpful words and deeds. 

I am sorry I cannot write more fully, but 
your mind is made up and it is not likely 


that my words would avail anything in the 
matter. 

Ishould be glad if you would answer in the 
Homiletic Review such of these questions 
as you choose, especially as to your being a 
specialist in Life Insurance, and asa special- 
ist having examined this matter and recom- 
mended it to your readers. 

I trust that I have beeu courteous and re- 
spectful. I certainly desire to be, but have 
some interest in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 








Na TION AL BENEFIT Society, 
SESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE, 
No. “32 LIBERTY ST. “ ag ‘ 
December 29th, 1 


MEssrRs. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


Gentlemen:—Your favor of 28th inst. with 
letter of Mr. , is received, and while 
we would not give much attention to such 
a letter, which does not seem to us to be 
written in a spirit of fairness, but from the 
standpoint of a prejudiced ‘old liner,” we 
write you with pleasure regarding it. 

As to your “ doing an injury to your min- 
isterial readers,’’ we think you are instead 
doing them a great benefit, in assisting 
them to make provision for their families 
by obtaining insurance at say one-third 
‘old line’”’ rates, so that many can take in- 
surance who could not afford it on the old 
plan. Perhaps that is where ‘the shoe 
pinches.” 

‘*The history of such societies, unsound in 
their very fundamental principles, cannot 
but be repeated with this Society.” The 
history of Assessment Societies as compared 
with “old line” insurance companies, in 
regard to extent of losses and unparalleled 
swindles by “ wrecking,” is entirely in the 
favor of Assessment Societies, and Assess- 
ment Societies seem to have more perma- 
nency than could be the case were they 
‘‘unsound in their very fundamental prin- 
ciples.” Your correspondent says, “the 
temperance plank is a good one, but too 
weak to sustain the manifest inconsistency 
of paying something for nothing.”” Who 
claims anything like this? We do not. 
And when one sets upa false basis to argue 
from he has a weak cause. As to your hav- 
ing ‘‘ any particular knowledge of Life In- 
surance facts and principles,’’ you can best 
answer your correspondent. What special 
high point does he occupy in the Insurance 
world, that qualifies him to criticise others 
and to be right in his opinions while all 
others are wrong? 

You can tell him that we cannot and do 
not pretend to pay out $1,000 or any other 
sum unless we first reeeive it. 

The proposition that the average certifi- 
cate holder must pay in as much as he is to 
receive would be correct if every insurer 
continued until death, but the fact is mesg 
the life of certificates do not average over 7 
years, and this entirely changes the condi- 
tions. (1.) 

It is true that in 1885 the Society received 
for assessments 39,317, and paid in settle- 
ment of death claims 39,674. 

We insured in 1885 43,031,600, and our to- 
tal expenses, including commissions, were 
319,460. Let us compare that with some 
“old-line’’ Companies who your correspon- 
dent thinks are sound in their fundamental 
principles. 

The Equitable insured in 1885 $91,160,000, 
and paid for commissions $1,133,281 and to- 
tal expenses $2,894,570, or did, in round num- 
bers thirty times as much business as 
we did, and paid nearly one hundred and 
fifty times as much for expenses, They 
paid for commissions alone $1,133,281, or 
nearly sixty times as much as our entire ex- 
penses, on thirty times the business. 

The Mutual Lifein 1885 insured 339,142,318, 
or about thirteen times our business, and 
paid for expenses $2,957,173, or one hundred 
and fifty times as much as we did. 

The Manhattan Life insured 34,490,590, or 
about one and a half times as much as we, 
and paid for expenses $312,363, or over fifteen 
times our expenses. 

“Comparisons are odious,” and comment 
is unnecessary. 

It is true that there was a debt of about 
$4,000, but equally true that it does not ex- 
ist now. The writer can go back to when 
the Equitable in their day vf small begin- 
nings was said tohave borrowed money to 
pay their rent, but they have got beyond 
that now and no one would think it mili- 
tated against them. 

The fact that ali are growing older strikes 
Assessment Companies, we believe, just as it 
does the ‘“‘Old-line’ Companies, but the av- 
erage life of a policy also comes in here to 
change the basis. (2.) 

We have no patience to reply to a claim 
that we “‘reported a debt for its assets.”” (3.) 

If an Assessment Company “‘falls like Lu- 
cifer,”’ it does not have less hope than an 
“Qld-line” Company which “falls,” and 








does not fall from the causes which wrecked 
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the Continental of Hartford recently, the 
Charter Oak, and the host of Old-liners 
which fell, but waoether “like Lucifer’ or 
like angels, likely depends upon whether 
one looks from an assessment or “‘Old-line”’ 
standpoint for his opinion. (4.) 

One remark as to our expenses in 1885 
and amount paid for death claims, is that 
the greater the expenses in proportion to 
the amount paid for death claims, the 
cheaper has been the insurance to the mem- 
ber. 

The meinber pays a fired amount annu- 
ally to meet the expenses, but the mortuary 
calls are based upon the death-rate. The ex- 
penses go on even if there are no deaths, and 
of course the fewer deaths there are the less 
mortuary calls are required. 

Suppose we could go through a year with- 
out a death, should we do our business 
without any cost? In such case the per- 
ceutage of expenses to death payments 
would be hard to determine, and the correct 
basis for a comparison is upon the amount 
of business transacted, as per comparison 
above. The above seems to cover all the 
points raised. Yours truly. 


GEO. MERRILL, Pres’t. 


(1) This plea is not new; it has been 
several times thrown at THE INDEPENDENT, 
but it is a puff-ball and not a solid shot. 
What deprives it of all force is the very 
fact of cheapness, upon which the assess- 
ment scheme itself is built. If members 
who fall out only paid rates which yield 
surpluses, there would be an assistance 
therefrom to the persistent ones; but so 
long as all members pay no more than is 
consumed by current mortality and ex- 
penses, there can be no gain from lapses, 
even if nine out of ten members dropped 
out after the second year. There is a pop- 
ular impression that the regular compa- 
nies have derived and still derive large 
‘** profits” from lapsed policies; if they 
once did, they no longer do, yet we might 
admit that they double their assets semi- 
annually in this manner, without helping 
the case of the assessment societies, sim- 
ply because the facts are not the same in 
the two cases. Because of this impression 
about the companies, the assessment péo- 
ple put the plea in, assuming that it will 
be (as probably it considerably is) swal- 
lowed at once without being looked at; 
yet the least examination shows its ab- 
surdity. 

(2.) Here isthe empty plea repeated, 
and it isnot in the least true that increas- 
ing age affects assessment societies in the 
same manner as it does the companies. 
There is the broad difference in the facts 
again; one has made provision for increas- 
ing age and mortality, while the other 
has not. 

(3.) Reporting adebt as an asset may 
not have been done in this particular in- 
stance, yet assessment societies have re- 
ported things not less absurd. Turning 
to the reports to see what sort of showing 
is made by this particular society, we find 
a debt of $4,835 ‘‘to officers or others, on 
account of expenses of organization,” and 
as business is said to have begun in May 
of 1882, the end of 1885 makes an obliga- 
tion of this sort rather old. 

(4) The failure of some companies isa 
fact which assessment advocates find so 
swect that they are never tired of harping 
on it. It argues nothing whatever in their 
behalf. The strongest man alive would 
perish miserably under sufficient ex- 
posure to a blizzard, but this would not 
imply that physical strength is not ordi- 
narily anadvantage. Not even age is an 
absolute guaranty that a life insurance 
company cannot fail if it comes under 
enough influence of the causes which pro- 
duce failure, but such cases are the ob- 

served and marked exceptions; on the 
other hand, when a single assessment so- 
ciety has attained age enough to break the 
rule that such schemes always fail there 
will be more point in their comparisons. 
Observe that neither this nor any other 
journal within our knowledge has ever 
condemned assessment societies per se or 
affirmed that life insurance cannot he suc- 
cessfully conducted upon the basis of 
mortuary assessments. The sole condi- 
tion is to collect enough; this complied 
with, the details are a matter of conve- 
nience. An assessment scheme which 
charges enough could succeed, mathemat- 
ically speaking; if it could not succeed 


management orin the unwillingness of 
the public to pay according to that meth- 
od. While the ‘‘ cheapness” is adhered 
to such societies, will break to pieces as 
fast as started, in accordance with a law 
as fixed as gravity; when the cheapness 
is abandoned, and just as far and as fast 
as it is abandoned, the inducement to 
join such societies is destroyed. The di- 
lemma therefore is, how tocollect money 
and not to collect it. We are watching 
the societies’ struggle with this dilemma. 


-™ 
+. 


WELL POT. 


‘It is frequently said that the best test 
of the mastery of a language is the ability 
of the student to think in it. In a meas- 
ure the best test of systems of insurance 
is the ability of the partisans or advocates 
of one particular plan to form an ideal 
consistent with the principle and history 
thereof. When the advocates of the as- 
sessment plan have occasion to refer to 
life insurance they do not have in their 
minds an ideal based on the record of as- 
sessment societies. When they urge upon 
the people the desirability of life insur- 
ance, when they speak of life insurance 
as a means for protecting families, when 
they tell what life insurance has done and 
is doing for widows and orphans, they do 
not think of assessment insurance at all. 
It is the magnificent record of the old- 
line companies that they quote. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the assessment 
contingent is marching all the time un- 
der the old-line flag, and is getting all its 
business because the persons who take 
out ‘‘ certificates” have ‘ policies” in 
their minds.”—Chronicle 





This is strictly true, and it is a good 
subject to think about. The ‘results ” 
of assessment business are—where, and 
what? If we say that the societies col- 
lected twenty millions from members in 
1886, and paid back seventeen millions, 
this has a seeming impressiveness on its 
face, and the larger ratio of claims is 
much harped upon; but what we most 
need to know is what the reports as yet do 
not disclose—the ratio of actual payments 
to the *“‘insurance” professed and ex- 
pected. It is known that the companies 
pay in full; it is known that the assess- 
ment societies do not; and their cheap- 
ness cannot be known until it is known 
exactly how many cents to the dollar are 
paid. Moreover the failure of these so- 
cieties as to individual claims, together 
with their own disruption in the course of 
events, is so comparatively small that it 
escapes real publicity and is covered up 
by obscurity. This journal has repeated- 
ly pointed out—and has challenged the 
production of a single person to affirm the 
contrary as tu hiimself—that what people 
want and prefer is the known genuine 
company policy; they accept the imita- 
tion, as people accept gilt for gold, be- 
cause it costs less—or seems to cost less. 
But. as the Chronicle says, what they are 
ees of is the gold. 


: - INSURANCE. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (837 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance ow vers >” 
135 BROADWAY, New Y 


72d Sem{-Anpoal Statement, Jan. lst) 1888. 
CASH CAPI 1.39%: 00 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............ 07 ‘2s 
Reserve for all other Mabiities:. hacahe “at O38 4 93 
FO Es ccccccces scnccecesee os = $35.93: S1 


DOs in 5: timirancennentnnrnnid $2.297.49 491 5¢ 50 
Poltep-betiees in ba Company have cane Protee 
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practically, the failure would arise in bad 
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TER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presiden' 
WEST POLLOOK, Sec. GEO. 0. HOWE, Asst. Sec, 





1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. soeseLy. President. 
ENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President 
JOUN A, nana Secretary. 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


WwW. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


New England 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


— F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





ca $18.1 99,262 § 4 
ia" 16,480,082 
Total Surplus......... $2,593, 348 16 


The attention of the public is calied to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These policies gy ote in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are ge ect to the Massachu 

-etts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender itey paid-up insurance values in- 
forsed on every t—3 

Pamphlets ex anatory of the New pectane may be 
had on application «at Company’s Office. 


POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums op Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1887........eeeeeceeeee 


Total Marine Premiums 








Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887.............+.5 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
PETIOE. .ccccoccescsoce coesees $1,°99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPeMSeS..........escercceee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8.62°.565 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


GE GB 6 cc cnectbccesnescisscescsscoce 474.489 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
ES TS FR ce vccancccevinssoncseccecsconcss 218.192 40 

I ivcccccncendeneeescesavcetenncestevss $12,253: ,z83 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next. from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 187, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, Cases P, BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. ey a CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
x Mo AMEs G. DE FOREST, 
wh, UR SHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJ ASIN i "FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 
SOSIA Ow. EORGE ore 
ED. Np. - CORLI ANSON W 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, IS BELi 
HORACE GK EDW FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND 
HN ELLIO IRA BURS 
A. HAND. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE., 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President, 





Office, 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, | 888. 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 


OT Ge iki dk kcinindccs ceccccsncssces 
Reserve Premium Fund................... 
Claims and Taxes........... ........ 


Reserve for Sinking Fund...... sb sRuteaaacen 
WOE. Bik ck cesisccinscvesccccvesssesncesss 


CASH ASSETS. ........... sccccccceccees 


3,274,761 00 
400,118 80 
10,612 06 
1,375,690 75 


shi ciaiiatieaietiiicweateuiadeeien $8,061,182 61 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 





{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 


D. A HEALD, 


T. B. GREENE 
W. L. BIGELOW, 





Ass't Sec’s. 


E, G. SNOW, 


Jr. 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. sLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


I, «io cipchaecamebassitnenswseieh, Scckessdatubeseeeeekansesoes $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value)................0cecceceeeeeceeecenes 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value).................. cc ceee cece eeeeeees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ 6... ..csceeceeeeceeeees 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, 1888....................... 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents..................00000005 341,532 89 
INL. ccc cneceuuseshteenh<onsessehdegdateosiadbaés cheekiamiusennes 1,349,967 59 

Total $8,061,182 61 

DIRECTORS: 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, ey 
" at wee Vice-President 
HBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
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THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 














AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887................... $70, 196,260.30 
Income. 
Premiums ..... line v4saan sepeswerhiasma ras berteadeimahesbcaeaeui cee $19,115,775.47 
a ene ea ee ee NS 4,125,073.82 23,240,849.29 
p $93,437,109.59 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments....................2ssseseeee $5,748,845.60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. ... __ 4,813,664.21 
Total Paid Policy-holders............... $10,062, 509.81 
I acs sccndconicenieteesinntin ceed (os8eevccdevesawese 7,000. 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange................. ......  2,821,647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes... ...............ceeeee __1,747,997.11___14,189,154.18 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1887...... +++» $79,297,955-46 
Assets. 
Bonds and Mort; iain inns incite acacia pale anata cen $23,548,376.48 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 
we re aor 14,355,771.87 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other Investments... 26,516,182.38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, are 507,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 
SSO CN, 5.0. 00.0 cnn nsecncedecas epaebbrsgacoesseen 6,590,151.74 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest ; and in transit (since . 
tannic aie nib hen mew meee mabeememsees 7,657, 967.50 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums................2..c0ceeeeeeeee 505.49 $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................0.c20.cceeeeceees cee 2,398, 921.7: 
en en ee I OO... cc cccccandnesdesense baseoons! connewencno eens 812,361.61 
ee I , ccmriccatscnde (40nechenesebensued ann cecbeneenne 1,869,666.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1887.00. .nccvevevevees $84,378,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after a ae examination of the securities and accounts described in 
this statement, I find the same to be true and correct as stated. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller, 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
esting Policies (4 per cent. Standard)....... $66,274,650.00 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4), Reserve......_ 18,104,254.85 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is.......... $5,917,336.85 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is......... 12,186, 918.00 


New Assurance written tn 1887... 666606644 + $L38,0237,105 
Total Outstanding Assurante........00.04+++ 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From thie surp/us the usual dividends will be made. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS.) 4 suaries 
J. @. VAN CISE, $} hb 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Presipenr. 
JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, CHARLES S. SMITH, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, GEO. C. MAGOUN LEVI P. MORTON, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, WM. B. KENDALL, GEORGE H, STUART, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, nae. WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, JAMES M HALSTED. JOSEPH T. LOW, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 7M. ALEXANDER, T. DeWITT CUYLER, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 


Il. M. ALEXANDER, : 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H. S. TERBELL. Cc. B. ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C, FITZ, 
CHARLES G. LANDON 


THOMAS § YOUNG, GEO. DeF. L. DAY, S. H. PHILLIPS, 

a J. F. De NAVARRO, ZN 
PARKER HANDY, . VAD 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, GUSTAV G. POHL 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent] ) Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 (ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 

Reserve, ample forallcilaims, 368,721 37 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 | 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
Net Surplus................20..000+ 920,997 61 ed 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1SSS8, $4,875,623 03 GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
This company conducts its business under the Re- C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. A. WHEEL WRIGHT. Aes’ 8 
" , Ass’t Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 





F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. Increase in assets over................ $100,000 
CYR a Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
US PECK. 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec: Increase of business in force........$2,400,000 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
GEORGE BLISS ALFRED RAY, 


5. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER. POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 


. H. SWAN. HENRY F. t 
HENRY C. BOWEN. HIGHARD & MocURDY CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
AURELIUS B. HULL JOHN H % . oe 
THEODORE PVA " JOHN.H LE. TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
REI. HUSTED, CH ES. H. BOOTH, J 

M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT. SR TnS SReCRErY. 
S9aN CLATTIN, ye RD MARTIN, The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
WM. _ ANDREWS, bee eth ee , with recognized business principles. 
E CORLIES ACOB WENDELL. 





WM. A. SLATER . 
LAWRENCE TURNURF. GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. of Ag at Home Office. 


SS AH DUTCHER. Su Prvts| WASHINGTON 


c. W. Ss 
JAMES FRASER, 
WM. G. ne 















AMERI- LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 


a. - W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 
In thisc licy- 
INSURE. ompany policy 


holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 








The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 


the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. HunTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Ws. M. TArLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GoRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD CrosbBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 
_M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The REv. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. . 
JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 
Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 
JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 
PrEst. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 
Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 
THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 
FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 
As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


Pastis, a —ieam HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 

articles. . 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will ye | the matterfor our department of ‘“‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.”’ . 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND GossE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “‘Epic Songs of Russia,’’ aud the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. ye 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYRSEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





One month............ jo sbanseaiee nas’ DA We DRGs oko sc die 6'00.00dckecc casual $8 00 
CO is. 5¢ 000:4:060000i08-siwtasee Wb NPs, 5 58s 60s nyc CddenesSaabanban 5 00 
ain. on ratinakog bitnar abate LOD | FO PORN 6 ik xc'nkasnncsie sasegees santas 7 00 
ac cccn acess shaseun geceuned DF Be io 0 0.0-0.0-55500)sssensacal . 850 
ee ree ehdemneen Foe. fe ee ee ee .10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions creat Maven allied $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three RH OS See [= ™ Deen Gee ascuceccntecnun 200 ‘ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy news per or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sen ton application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 











my co., other companies, in Non- 
EA a Philadelphia, forfeitable dividends to 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. keep their policies in 
capital sceninaaaies auilieeds od uu gthser cininnn’ 0 force. 
r reinsuran ani Tr claims.|1, e 
Surplus over ail Liabilities .-.. ces. 1. alLSTT 28 sod es 
TOTAL ASSETS, J 1888.. $2,401,956 11 : 
THOS. H. MO re MERY. Prowgont. 21 Courtiandt St. 


251 Broadway 


New York, 


96 (878) 
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Old and Young. 
SAINTHOOD. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 








AN angel came and plead with tuneful 
voice 
Before a maiden fair in 
mesne: 
‘*Now daughter, seize the right and make 
your choice 
Of God forever, spotless to be seen. 


youth’s de- 


“So shall you live your life, and die in 
peace, 

And as the years flit by in noiseless 
flight, 

You shall be sainted, and your name in- 
crease, 
Your deeds be 

night.” 


inspirations day and 


The maiden kneeled, awe written on her 
face, 
And said: “ Ah, holy spirit, how can I 
That am not fair, that have no touch of 
grace, 
That am as other maidens dwelling by, 


‘* Be like to those great pictures that I see 
Of saints long worshiped, wrapt in 
sinless rest ? 
Dear angel, surely such is far from me; 
Dear angel, show me how I[ may be 
blest.’”’ 


Then smiled the spirit: ‘‘ Daughter, trust 
my word; 
You cannot see how sucha sainthood 
came. 
Nor can you measure how men’s souls 
are stirred, 
Nor how old Time makes magic of a 
name. 


‘ Live out your maiden life, I tell you now, 
And it will all suffice, great deeds 
apart: 
For just a smile and just a tender brow 
Are sainted by the hungry, human 
heart.”’ 
BALTIMORE, Mb, 





sae oe ee 
FOUND, YET LOST.* 
BY E. P. ROE. 





CHAPTER XI. 





MR. KEMBLE’S APPEAL. 

It often happens that the wife’s dispo- 
sition is an antidote to her husband’s, 
and this was fortunately true of Mrs. Jack- 
son. She was neither curious nor gos- 
sipy, and with a quick instinct that pri- 
vacy was desired by Martine, gave at an 
early hour her orders to close the house 
forthe night. The few loungers, know- 
ing that she was autocratic, slouched off 
to other resorts. The man and maids of 
all work were kept out of the way, while 
she and her husband waited on their un- 
expected guests. After Mr. Kemble’s de- 
parture the errand-boy was roused from 
his doze behind the stove and sent for Dr. 
Barnes ; then Jackson wrote another note 
at Martine’s dictation : 

“MR. WILLIAM NICHOL: 

** Dear Sir: A relative of yours is sick at 
my house. He came onthe evening train. 
You and your wife had better come at once 
in the carriage.”’ 

Martine retired te the room in which he 
had seen Mr. Kemble, that he might com- 
pose himself bef re meeting the physician. 
The sound of Helen’s voice, the mere 
proximity of the girl who at this hour 
was to have been his wife had not ‘old 
chaos” come again for him, were by no 
means ‘‘ straws’’ in their final and crush- 
ing weight. Motionless, yet with mind 
verging on distraction, he sat in the cold, 
dimly lighted room until aroused by the 
voice of Dr. Barnes. 

‘* Why, Hobart,” cried his old friend, 
starting at the blood-shot eyes and pallid 
face of the young man, ‘ what is the 
matter? Youdo need me, sure enough. 
But why on earth are you shivering in 
this cold room in the hotel?” 

Martine again said to Jackson, ‘‘ Don’t 
leave him,” and closed the door. Then, 
to the physician, ‘‘ Dr. Barnes, I am il! 
and worn out. I know it only too well. 
You must listen carefully while I in 
brief tell you why you were sent for; 
then you and others must take charge 
and act as you think best. I’m going 
home. I must have rest and a respite. I 
must be by myself,” and he rapidly began 
to sketch his experiences in Washington. 


"* Copyright, 1888, by E. P. Roe. All Rights for Eng 
land and Canada have been soid to Messrs, Ward 


._your life for Captain Nichol again. 


‘* Hold,” said the sensible old doctor, 
who indulged in only a few strong ex- 
clamations of surprise which did not in- 
terrupt the speaker—‘‘hold. You say 
you left the ward to think it over after 
being convinced that you had discovered 
Nichol. Did you think it over quietly?” 
** Quietly!” repeated Martine, with in- 
tense bitterness. ‘‘Would a man, not a 
mummy, think over such athing quietly? 
Judge me as you please, but I was 
tempted asI believe never man was be- 
fore. I fought the Devil till morning.” 

‘* T thought as much,” said the doctor, 
grasping Martine’s hand, then slipping a 
finger on his pulse. ‘‘ You fought on 
foot, too, didn’t you?” 

** Yes, I walked the streets as if de- 
mented.” 

‘*Of course. That, in fact, accounts for 
your exhaustion. Have you slept much 
since?” 

‘* Oh Doctor, let me get through and go 
home.” 

‘*No, Hobart, you can’t get through 
with me till I am with you. My dear 
fellow, do you think that I don’t under- 
stand and sympathize with you? There’s 
no reason why you should virtually risk 
Take 
this dose of quinine at once, and then 
go on. Ican catch on rapidly. First 
answer, how much have you slept 
since?” 

** The idea of sleep! You can remedy 
this, Doctor, after my part in this affair 
is over. I must finish now. Helen may 
return, and I cannot meet her, nor am I 
equal to seeing Mr. and Mrs. Nichol. 
My head feels queer, but Pll go through 
somehow, if the strain is not kept up too 
long: and he finished in outline his 
story. In conclusion, he said: *‘ You will 
understand that you are now to have 
charge of Nichol. He is prepared by his 
experience to obey you, for he has always 
been in hospitals where the surgeon’s will 
islaw. Except with physicians, he has a 
sort of rough waywardness learned from 
the soldiers.” 

‘* Yes, I understand sufficiently now to 
manage. You put him in my charge, 
then go home, and I'll visit you as soon 
as I can.” 

‘**One more word, Doctor. As far as 
you think best, enjoin reticence on Jack- 
son. If the sight of Helen restores 
Nichol, as I believe it will, little need 
ever be said about his present condition. 
Jackson would not dare to disobey a phy- 
sician’s injunction.” 

‘*Don’t you dare disobey them; either. 
I'll manage him, too. Come.” 

Nichol had slept a good deal during the 
latter part of his journey, and now was 
inclined to wakefulness—a tendency 
much increased by his habit of waiting 
on hospital patients at night. In the 
eager and curious Jackson he had a com- 
panion to his mind, who stimulated in 
him a certain child-like vanity. 

‘* Hello Ma’tine,” he said, ‘‘ yer gittin’ 
tired o’ me, Ireckon, yer off so much. I 
don’t keer. This yere Jackson’s a lively 
cuss en I ‘low we'll chin till mawnin’.” 

‘Yes, Nichol, Mr. Jackson is a good 
friend of yours, and here is another man 
who is more than a friend. Youremem- 
ber what the surgeon at the hospital said 
to you?” 

‘*T reckon,” replied Nichol, anxiously. 
‘* Hain’t I minded yer tetotally ?” 

‘* Yes, you have done very well indeed, 
remarkably well, since you knew I was 
not a doctor. Now this man isa doctor 
—the doctor I was to bring you to. You 
won’t have to mind me any more, but 
you must mind this man, Doctor Barnes, 
in all respects, just as you did the doc- 
tors in the hospitals. As long as you 
obey him carefully he will be very good 
to you.” 

‘*Oh, I'll mind, Doctor,” said Nichol, 
rising and assuming the respectful atti- 
tude of a hospital nurse. *‘We uns wuz 
soon larned that t wuzn’t healthy to go 
agin the doctor. When I wuz Yankee 
Blank, fo’ I got ter be cap’n, I forgot ter 
give a Johnny a doze o’ med’cin en I’m 
doggoned ef the doctor didn’t mek me tek 
it myse’f. Gee wiz! sech a time ez I 
had. Hain’t give the doctors no trouble 
sence.” 


Barnes quietly, ‘‘I understand my duties 
and I see that you understand yours. As 
you say, doctors must be obeyed, and I 
already see that you won’t make me or 
yourself any trouble. Good-night, Ho- 
bart, I’m in charge now.” 
‘*Good-night, Doctor. Mr. Jackson, 
I’m sure you will carry out Doctor 
Barnes’s wishes implicitly.” 
** Yer’d better, Jackson,” said Nichol, 
giving hima wink. ‘A doctor kin give 
yer high ole jinks ef yer not keerful.” 
Martine now obeyed the instinct, often 
so powerful in the human breast as well 
as in dumb animals, and sought the cov- 
ert, the refuge of his own home, caring 
little whether he was to live or die. When 
he saw the lighted windows of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s residence he moaned asif in physi- 
cal pain. A sudden and immeasurable 
longing to see, to speak with Helen once 
before she was again irrevocably com- 
mitted to Nichol, possessed him. He 
even went to her gate to carry out his im- 
pulse, then curbed himself and returned 
resolutely to his own dwelling. As soon 
as his step was on the porch the door 
opened and Mr. Kemble gave him the 
warm grasp of friendship. Withouta 
word the two men entered the sitting- 
room, sat down by the ruddy fire and 
looked at each other, Martine with in- 
tense, questioning anxiety in his haggard 
face. The banker nodded gravely as he 
said: ‘* Yes, she knows.” 
**Tt’s as I said it would be,” Martine 
added, huskily, after a moment or two. 
‘* Well, my friend, she said you would 
understand her better than any one else. 
She wrote you this note.” 
Martine’s hand so trembled that he could 
scarcely break the seal. He sat looking 
at the tear-blurred words some little time 
and grew evidently calmer, then faltered: 
‘** Yes, it’s,well to remember God at such 
atime. He has laid heavy burdens upon 
me. He is responsible for them, not I. 
If I break, healso will be responsible.” 
‘* Hobart,” said Mr. Kemble, earnestly, 
** you must not break under this, for our 
sake as well as your own. I have the pre- 
sentiment that weshall all need you yet,my 
poor girl perhaps most ofall. She doesn’t, 
she can’t realize it yet. Now, the dead is 
alive again. Old girlish impulses and 
feelings are asserting themselves. As is 
natural, she is deeply excited, but this 
tidal wave of feeling will pass, and then 
she will.have to face both the past and 
the future. Iknow her well enough to 
be sure she could never be happy if this 
thing wrecked you. And then, Hobart,” 
and the old man sunk his voice to a 
whisper, ‘*‘ suppose—suppose Nichol con- 
tinues the same.” 
‘*He cannot,” cried Martine, almost 
desperately. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Kemble, don’t 
suggest any hope for me. My heart tells 
me there is none, that there should not 
be any. No, she loved him as I have 
loved her from childhood. She is right. 
I do understand her so well that I know 
what the future will be.” 
‘* Well,” said Mr. Kemble, firmly, as he 
rose, ‘‘she’ll never marry him as he is 
with my consent. I don’t feel your con- 
fidence about Helen’s power to restore 
him. I tell you, Hobart, I’m in sore 
straits. Hele: is the apple of my eye. 
She is the treasure of our old age. God 
knows I remember what you have done 
for her and for us in the past, and I feel 
that we all shall need you in the future. 
You’ve become like a son to Mother and 
me and you must stand by us still. Our 
need will keep you up, and rally you bet- 
ter than all Dr. Barnes’s medicine. Iknow 
you well enough to know that. But take 
the medicine all the same, and, above all 
things, don’t give way to anything like 
recklessness and despair. As you say, 
God has imposed the burden. Let him 
give you the strength to bear it and other 
people’s burdens too, as you have in the 
past. I must gonow. Don’t fail me.” 
Wise old Mr. Kemble had indeed 
proved the better physician. His misgiv- 
ings, fears and needs, combined with his 
honest affection, had checked the cold, 
bitter flood of despair which had been 
overwhelming Martine. The morbid im- 
pression that he would be only another 
complication, and of necessity an embar- 
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‘All right, Captain Nichol,” said Dr. 


in a measure removed. Mere words of 
general condolence would- not have 
helped him ; an appeal, like that to the 
exhausted soldier, and the thought that 
the battle for him was not yet over 
stirred the deep springs of his nature 
and slowly kindled the purpose to rally 
and be ready. He rose, ate a little of the 
food, drank the wine, then looked around 
the beautiful apartment prepared for her 
who was to have been his wife. ‘I 
have grown weak and reckless,” he said. 
‘*T ought to have known her well enough 
—I do know, her so well as to be sure that 
I would cloud her happiness if this thing 
destroyed me.” 





CHAPTER XII. 





‘“ YOU MUST REMEMBER.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Nichol wonderingly, yet 
promptly, complied with the request for 
their presence; meantime casting about 
in their minds as to the identity of the 
relative who had summoned them so un- 
expectedly. Mr. Kemble arrived at the 
hotel at about the same moment as they 
did, and Jackson was instructed to keep 
the carriage in waiting. 

‘It was I who sent for you and your 
wife,” said the banker. ‘‘ Mr. Martine, if 
possible, would have given you cause for 
a great joy only, but I fear it must be tem- 
pered with an anxiety which, I trust, will 
not be long continued ;” and he led the 
way into the parlor. 

** Ts it—can it be about Albert?” asked 
Mrs. Nichol, trembling and sinking into a 
chair. 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Nichol. Try to keep your 
fortitude, for perhaps his welfare depends 
upon it.” 

*‘Oh, God be praised! The hope of 
this never wholly left me, because they 
didn’t find his body.” 

Dr. Barnes came down at once, and 
with Mr. Kemble tried to soothe the 
strong emotions of the parents, while at 
the same time enlightening them as to 
their son’s discovery and condition. 

** Well,” said Mr. Nichol, in strong em- 
phasis, ‘‘ Hobart Martine is one of a wil- 
lion.” 

**T think he ought to have brought A\- 
bert right to me first,’”” Mrs, Nichol added, 
shaking her head and wiping her eyes. 
“After all, amother’s claim ”— 

‘“*My dear Mrs. Nichol,” interrupted 
Dr. Barnes, ‘‘there was no thaught of 
undervaluing your claim on the part of 
our friend Hobart. He has taken what 
he believed, and what physicians led him 
to believe, was the best course to restore 
your son. Besides, Mr. Martine is a very 
sick man. Even now he needs my atten- 
tion more than Captain Nichol. You 
must realize that he was to have married 
Miss Kemble to-day, yet he brings back 
your son, sends for Mr. Kemble in order 
that his daughter, as soon as she can 
realize the strange truth, may exert her 
power. He himself has not seen the girl 
who was to have been his bride.” 

‘* Wife, wife,” said Mr. Nichol broken- 
ly, ‘‘no mortal man could do more for us 
than Hobart Martine, God bless him !” 

‘Mrs. Nichol,” began Mr. Kemble, 
‘*my wife and Helen both unite in the re- 
quest that you and your husband bring 
your son at once to our house, perhaps 
you would rather meet him in the pri- 
vacy "— 

**Oh no, no,” she cried, ‘‘ I cannot wait. 
“Please do not think I am insensible to all 
this well-meant kindness, but a mother’s 
heart cannot wait. He'll know me—me 
who bore him and carried him on my 
breast!” 

‘*Mrs. Nichol, you shall see him at 
once,” said the doctor. ‘I hope it will 
be as you say, but I’m compelled to tell 
you that you may be disappointed. There’s 
no certainty that this trouble will pass 
away at once under any one’s influence. 
You and your husband come with. me. 
Mr. Kemble, I will send Jackson down 
and so secure the privacy which you 
would kindly provide. I will be present, 
for I may be needed.” 

He led the way, the mother following 
with the impetuosity and abandon of ma- 
ternal love, and the father with stronger 
and stranger emotions than he had ever 
known, but restrained in a manner 
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were about to greet one on whom they 
had once centered their chief hopes and 
affections, yet long mourned as dead. It 
is hard to imagine the wild tumult of 
their feelings. Not merely by words, but 
chiefly by impulsive, immediate action, 
could they reveal how profoundly they 
were moved. 

With kindly intention, as he opened 
the door of the apartment, the doctor be- 
gan: “ Mr. Jackson, please leave us a 
few "— 

Mrs. Nichol saw her son and rushed 
upon him, crying, “‘ Albert, Albert.” It 
was enough at that moment that she 
recognized him, and the thought that he 
would not know her was banished. With 
an intuition of heart beyond all reasoning, 
she felt that he who had drawn his life 
from her must know her and respond to 
Nature’s first strong tie. 

In surprise, Nichoi had risen, then was 
embarrassed to find an elderly woman 
sobbing on his breast, and addressing him 
in broken, endearing words by a name 
utterly unfamiliar. He looked wonder- 
ingly at his father, who stood near, 
trembling and regarding him through 
tear-dimmed eyes, with an affectionate 
interest impressive even to his limited 
perceptions. 

** Doctor,” he began over his mother’s 
bowed head, ‘‘ what in thunder does ali 
this yere mean? Me’n Jackson was chin- 
nin’ comf’t’bly when sud’n you uns let 
loose on me two crazy old parties I never 
seed ner yeared on. Never had folks go 
on so "bout me befo’. Beats even that 
Ho’b’t Ma’tine;”’ and he showed signs of 
rising irritation. 

‘‘Albert, Albert,” almost shrieked Mrs. 
Nichol, ‘‘don’t you know me—me, your 
own mother ?” 

‘“ Naw.” 

At the half-indignant,incredulous tone, 
yet, more than all, at the strange accent 
and form of this negative, the poor woman 
was almost beside herself. ‘‘Merciful God!” 
she cried, ‘‘this cannot be,” and she sank 

into a chair sobbing almost hysterically. 

For reasons of his own Dr. Barnes did 
not interfere. Nature, in powerful mani- 
festations was actuating the parents, and 
he decided, now that things had gone so 
far to let the entire energy of uncurbed 
emotion, combined with all the mysteri- 
ous affinity of the closest kinship, exert 
its influence on the clogged brain of his 
patient. 

For a few moments Mrs. Nichol was 
too greatly overcome te comprehend 
anything clearly; her husband, on 
the other hand, was simply wrought 
up to his’ highest capacity for 
action. His old instinct of authority re- 
turned and he ‘seized his son’s hand and 
began: ‘‘Now see here, Albert, you were 
wounded in your head”— 

‘* Yes, right yere,” interrupted Nichol, 
pointing to his scar. ‘I knows all ’bout 
that, but I don’t like the goin’s on ez ef I 
wuz a nachel bawn fool en had ter b’l’eve 
all folks sez. I've been taken in too often. 
When I wuz with the Johnnies they’d say 
ter me: ‘Yankee Blank, see that ar critter? 
That’s a elephant.” When Td call itael- 

ephant they’d larf en larf till I flattened 
one feller’snose, Idunno nothin’ ’bout 
elephants, but the critter they pinted at 
wuzacow. Then one day they set me 
ter scrubbin’ a nigger ter mek ’im white, 
enall sech doin’s, till the head doctor 
stopped the hull nonsense. ‘Spose I be 
a cur’ous chap, I ain’t a nachel bawn 
ijit. When folks begin ter go on en do 
en say things I kyant see through, then I 
Stands off and sez, Lemme lone. The hos- 
pital doctors wouldn't ‘low any foolin’ 
with me ‘tall.” 

“I'm not allowing any fooling with 
you,” said Dr. Barnes, firmly. ‘I wish 
you to listen to that man and woman, and 
to believe all they say. The hospital doc- 
tors would give you the same orders.” 

“All right, then,” assented Nichol, 
with a sort of grimace of resignation. 
“Fire away, ole man, en get through with 
yer yarn so Jackson kin come back. I 
wish this woman wouldn’t take on so. 
Hit meks me orful oncomf’t’ble. 
ed ef hit don’t.” 

The rapid and peculiar utterance, the 
seemingly unfeeling words of his son, 
stung the father into an ecstacy of grief 








akin to anger. A man stood before him, 
as clearly recognized as his own image in 
a mirror. The captain was not out of 
his mind in any familiar sense of the 
word; he remembered distinctly what 
had happened for months past, he must 
tecall, he must be made to recollect the 
yital truths of his life on which not only 
his happiness but that of others depend- 
ed. Almost totally ignorant of what the 
wisest can explain but vaguely, Mr. 
Nichol was bent on restoring his son by 
the sheer force of will, making him re- 
member by telling him what he should 
and must recall. This he tried to do with 
strong, eager insistance. ‘‘Why, Albert,” 
he urged, ‘I’m your father, and that’s 
your mother.” 

Nichol shook his head and looked at the 
doctor, who added gravely: ‘‘That’s all 
true.” 

‘* Yes,” resumed Mr. Nichol, with an 
energy and earnestness of utterance which 
compelled attention. ‘‘Now listen to 
reason. As I was saying, you were 
wounded in the head, and you have for- 
gotten what happened before you were 
hurt. But you must remember, you 
must, indeed, or you'll break your 
mother’s heart, and mine too.” 

‘* But I tell yer, I kyant reckerlect a 
thing befo’ I kinder waked up in the 
hosspital en the Johnnies call me Yankee 
Blank. I jes, wish folks would lemme 
alone on that p’int. Hit allus bothers me 
en maks me mad. How kin I reckerlect 
when I kyant.” and he began to show 
signs of strong vexation. 

Dr. Barnes was about to interfere when 
Mrs. Nichol, who had grown calmer, rose, 
took her son’s hand, and said brokenly: 
‘Albert, look me in the face, your 
mother’s face, and try, try with all your 
heart and soul and mind. Don't you re- 
member me?” 

It was evident that her son did try. 
His brow wrinkled in the perplexed 
effort, and he looked at her fixedly for a 
moment or more; but no magnetic cur- 
rent from his mother’s hand, no sugges- 
tion of the dear features which had bent 
over him in childhood and turned toward 
him in love and pride through subsequent 
years, found anything in his arrested 
consciousness answering to her ap- 
peal. 

The effort and its failure only irritated 
him, and he broke out : ‘‘ Now look yere; 
Ibe asI be. What’s the use of all these 
goin’s on? Doctor, ef you sez these folks 
ez my father and mother, so beit. I’m 
larnin’ somethin new allthe time. This 
ain’t no mo’ quar,I s’pose, than some 
other things. I’ve got ter mind a doctor, 
for I’ve larned that muchef I hain’t 
nuthin else; but I want you uns to know 
that I won’t stan no mo’ foolin’. Doctors 
don’t fool me, en they’ve got the po’r ter 
mek a feller do ez they sez, but other 
folks is got ter be keerful how they uses 
me.” 

Mrs. Nichol again sank into her chair 
and wept bitterly; her husband at last re- 
mained silent in a sort of inward, impo- 
tent rage of grief. There was their son, 
alive and in physical health; yet between 
him and them was a viewless barrier 
which they could not break through. 
The strange complications, the sad 
thwartings of hope which must result un- 
less he was restored, began to loom al- 
ready in the future. 

Dr. Barnes now came forward, and 
said: ‘‘Captain Nichol, you are as you 
are at this moment, but you must know 
that you are not what you were once. 
We are trying to restore you to your old 
self. You'd be a great deal better off if 
we succeed. You must help us all you 
can. You must be patient and try all the 
time to recollect. You know I am not 
deceiving you, but seeking to help you. 
You don’t like this. That doesn’t inatter. 
Didn’t you see doctors do many things in 
hospitals which the patients didn’t like?” 

*‘T reckon,” replied Nichol, growing 
reasonable at once when brought on 
familiar ground. 

‘““Well, you are my patient. I may 
have to do some disagreeable things, but 
they won’t hurt you. It won’t be like 
taking off an arm or leg. You’ve seen 
that done, I suppose?” 

** You bet,” was the eager, proud reply, 


**T used to hold the fellers when they 
squirmed.” 

‘*Now hold yourself. Be patient and 
good-natured. While we are about it I 
want to make every appeal possible to 
your lost memory, and I order you to 
keep on trying to remember till I say ’'m 
through for the present. If we succeed, 
you'll thank me all the days of your life. 
Any how, you must do asI say.” 

‘* Oh, I know that. ” 

‘Well, then, your name is Captain 
Nichol. This is Mr. Nichol, your father; 
this lady is your mother. Call them Father 
and Mother when you speak to them. 
Always speak kindly and pleasantly, 
They'll take you to a pleasant home when 
I’m through with you and you must 
mindthem. They’ll be good to youevery 
way.” 

Nichol grinned acquiescence and said: 
‘*All right, Doctor.” 

‘“‘Now youshow good sense. We’llhave 
you sound and happy yet.” The doctor 
thought a moment and then asked: ‘‘Mr. 
Nichol, I suppose that after our visit to 
Mr. Kemble you and your wife would 
prefer to take your son home with you?” 

‘* Certainly,” was the prompt response. 

**T would advise you to do so. After 
our next effort, however it results, we all 
will need rest and time for thought. Cap- 
tain, remain here a few moments with 
your father and mother. Listen good-na- 
turedly and answer pleasantly to what- 
ever they may say to you. I will be back 
soon.” 

(To be continued.) 


BEAR YOUR LITTLE TROUBLES. 
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BEAR your little troubles, 
Ye little children, do; 

Ye know not what’s before you, 
So brace up and be true! 


Bear your little troubles 
With a steady heart, 
For the worst of troubles 

Must very soon depart. 


Bear your little troubles, 
Yes, bear them every one 
Like a little hero, 
Till your work is done. 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE UHESTNUT-TREE. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 








BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





REINHOLD KamprF had just returned 
from school, a little tired and heated by 
his long walk; so instead of going into 
the house at once to see his mother, as 
was his custom, he flung his school- 
satchel down and stretched himself out 
on one of the wooden benches in the sum- 
mer-house to rest a little. 

The Kampfs lived in a pretty villa on 
the outskirts of an old German town; it 
was surrounded on all sides by gardens 
and orchards, and a lawn laid out in 
winding walks, and flower-beds, and 
groups of flowering shrubs, all basking 
to-day in the sunshine of a lovely Sep- 
tember afternoon. How pleasant it was 
there in the shade of the great horse- 
chestnut tree that stood by the house 
door! What a grand old tree it was! In 
spring, a wonder of rich green foliage, 
in June, a splendid sight, set thick with 
stately spikes of rosy fragrant flowers, 
like a huge Christmas-tree decked with 
crimson candles, and later the ground be- 
neath would be spread inches deep with 
the soft carpet made by the fallen petals. 
Now its dark branches were starred with 
pale-green burrs, and soon the rich brown 
nuts—such famous playthings, tho 
not, alas, ‘‘ good to eat,’’would strew the 
ground, sometimes falling upon one’s 
head with a smart thump not quite so 
amusing as it might be, particularly if 
one happened to be looking upward. 

How still it was! Only the sound of 
old Jetta, the cook, singing at her work, 
the cooing of the doves on the red-tiled 
roof, the chattering of the swallows under 
the eaves, and yes—one other sound, very 
like the doves’ cooing, broken now and 
then by a little gurgle of happy laughter. 





Reinhold knew very well what it was, 


and smiled to hear it. It was the gar- 
dener’s Kathe, a little maid of five years 
who had the run of the court, and could 
always be found curled up in some sunny 
spot with her lap full of kittens, or young 
rabbits, or ducklings—any small soft 
creatures she could capture, upon which 
to lavish her affection. 

Reinhold lay still for some time, in per- 
fect content. Life was a very pleasant 
thing to theboy. Hewas an only child, 
adored by both parents, and perhaps a lit- 
tlespoiled. He was the kind of a boy who 
always finds plenty of people to spoil 
him—so handsome, bright, gay and gen- 
erous. He had so many good qualities of 
the sort that show to advantage, you see, 
that his defects of character were scarcely 
noticed. If he was vain, eager for praise 
and admiration, and inclined to be arro- 
gant toward his inferiors, it was scarcely 
worth mentioning in view of his charm- 
ing manners and good looks. So some 
people thought. 

Yes, it was pleasant to live. On this 
particular afternoon there were so many 
agreeable means of passing his play hours 
that the boy hardly knew which to do 
first. Should he go into the apple 
orchard to look for his favorite ‘‘ Berg- 
steiners” in the grass, or to the south wall 
to see if a few delicious apricots or 
peaches had dropped from the espalier— 
for these wind-falls were Reinhold’s 
perquisite? Or should he go off with the 
neighbor’s Max and Wilhelm for a wood- 
ramble? 

He peered through the branches of the 
chestnut up at his mother’s chamber 
window. It was open, but she was not 
in sight. Probably she was lying down, 
not being very well to-day. 

Suppose—here his heart leaped—sup- 
pose he could ¢limb up into the tree, and 
surprise his mother by putting his head 
in atthe window! That would be great 
fun. 

Reinhold was not as largeand strong as 
most boys of his age—he was just ten— 
and for some reason cared less for run- 
ning, climbing and jumping. His parents 
felt sorry for this, and in every possible 
way encouraged him to take part in 
athletic games suited to his age, and in 
all sorts of out-door exercise. Some time 
before they had promised Reinhold ten 
silver groschen (about twenty-five cents), 
when he could climb the chestnut-tree 
without help. He had tried a good many 
times without success. The trunk of the 
tree was very straight, round and smooth 
for at least ten feet from its base, and 
always just as he was about to grasp the 
lowest branch he would slip and slide to 
the ground again. 

He looked at the tree with wistful eyes, 
picturing to himself the joy of his moth- 
er when she heard his voice and saw him 
at her window, perched like a squirrel in 
the big tree. And how proud his father 
would be! And then—ten silver groschen! 
A great many things could be done with 
ten silver groschen. 

**Oh, why can’t I do it?” sighed Rein- 
hold. 

A garden-chair stood near the tree. He 
looked at the chair, then at the tree, and 
again at the chair. His face flushed. An 
evil thought can enter the heart through 
the smallest crack. Once in, you may 
fling the door wide open, and only by the 
help of God can it be made to go out. 

Reinhold sat up and looked again at his 
mother’s window. She was not in sight. 
No one was in sight. The boy’s face was: 
no longer pretty—it was flushed, it was 
full of excitement, it was drawn into hard 
lines. He rose and went round behind 
the summer-house, where he knew he 
should find little Kathe. 

Yes, there she sat on the grass, the hot, 
bright sun shining on her flaxen head. 
Kathe loved the sun, and its warmth and 
light were all in her sweet, rosy face, in- 
nocent blue eyes and smiling mouth, as 
she looked up at Reinhold. 

**Schén Gruss, Herr Reinhold!” whis- 
pered Kiitthe, to whom ‘‘ the master’s” son 
was a very grand personage. ‘ Please 
make no noise—the children have just 
this minute gone to sleep !” she gravely 
added. 

‘The children ” were three tiny kittens 





lying cuddled together ip a little blue 
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wagon, which Kathe was shoving back 
and forth on the walk. The wagon was 
Reinhold’s, which he had about outgrown. 
and sometimes lent to Kathe. 

‘‘Kithe,” said the boy, ‘‘come with 
me. I want you.” 

Kathe rose on her fat legs and followed 
him without a word. He led the way to 
the chestnut-tree; and placed the chair 
against the trunk. 

‘‘Now Kathe,” he whispered, ‘‘I am 
going to climb up into the tree. WhenI 
am up, you are to carry the chair away 

nto the summer-house. Ha! Do as I 
tell you, and don’t make any noise!” 

‘* Ja wohl!” said little Kathe. 

In an instant Reinhold was on the back 
of the chair; in another he was in the 
. tree. 
‘* Now!” said Reinhold. 

Kathe tugged at the chair; its legs had 
sunk into the gravel ; it was very hard to 
move. 

‘It’s too heavy!” said Kathe; ‘‘I can’t 
do it.” 

Reinhold was in despair. 

‘* Kathe !” he whispered, leaning from 
the tree, ‘“‘try again. Try hard. See, 
Kathe! if you move the chair you may 
have the little wagon for your own, to 
carry home !” 

Poor little Kathe tugged harder than 
ever, and at last succeeded in getting the 
heavy chair out of the holes and into 
the summer-house. 

‘* You are a good child!” said Reinhold, 
patronizingly. ‘‘ Now run away home.” 

Kathe disappeared, and was heard a 
moment later trundling the wagon down 
the path toward her home. 

Reinhold was in the chestnut-tree! His 
heart was beating—not altogether with 
joy, as you can easily imagine. For a 
moment he was frightened at what he 
had done, and had half a mind to drop 
from the branch on which he was sitting 
and go away. But the evil thing he had 
let into his heart would not hear to this. 

‘* It is the first step that costs,” and the 
first step had been taken. The second 
was easier. Reinhold crept along the 
branches to his mother’s window and 
called to her softly. There was a rustle 
inside, and the Frau Professorin was at 
the window. 

Ach, Reinhold, my dear boy !” cried the 
delighted mother. ‘‘ You have climbed 
the tree at last. That is fine! Now you 
are getting strong and brave, a real little 
man! How glad papa will be when he 
hears the news.” 

In her delight the good mother did not 
notice anything strange in her boy’s man- 
ner. It was natural that he should look 
flushed and excited—he had tried so many 
times to climb the tree and failed. She 
cut for him an extra large slice of freshly 
baked stolle, even adding certain plump 
raisins that in justice belonged on the 
other side of the knife and Reinhold went 
off to his friends Max and Wilhelm. 

Professor Kampf was very much 
pleased when he heard of Reinhold’s feat. 

‘‘So you have succeeded at last, my 
son?” he said, looking at him with pride 
and affection. ‘I am very glad indeed. 
You will grow stronger and taller by 
practicing such exercises. Someday you 
must let me see you climb the chestnut- 
tree.” 

He gave Reinhold the promised reward 
and went back to his books. The silver 
pieces lay in a shining row on the table. 
Reinhold felt very little pleasure in them; 
they seemed like so many bright, accus- 
ing eyes, and he hastened to drop them 
into his money-box out of sight. 

Reinhold looked a little pale the next 
morning, and had very little appetite for 
his breakfast. 

‘* You must not give the boy so many 
sweets,” said the professor to his wife, as 
Reinhold left the room. ‘ He is not look- 
ing very well.” 

That afternoon, as Professor Kampf 
passed the gardener’s cottage on his way 
to the house, he saw little Kithe playing 
in the hot sunshine before the door. The 
grave, silent professor loved children; no 
little daughter had blessed his own home, 
and he never could pass Kathe without a 
word or two, she was such a pretty, 
sturdy, happy little creature. 

She was playing with a small blue 





wagon, in which three kittens lay cud- 
dled together as on the day before. 

‘* Fi, but that is a pretty wagon!” said 
the professor, smiling down on the child. 
‘** Did Christ-Kind bring it to Kathe?” 

The little maid rose on her thick little 
legs, and made a funny little‘ Knick” of 
of acurtesy. 

‘** Nein, Herr Professor. Master Rein- 
hold gave it to me because I took the 
chair from the tree and put it in the 
summer-house,” lisped simple Kithe. 

A vague suspicion stirred in the Pro- 
fessor’s breast at her words. His pale 
face colored slightly. 

‘‘Why did not Master Reinhold take 
the chair away himself, Kathe!’ he 
asked very kindly. 

‘*He could not, Herr Professor,” said 
the child, innocently. ‘‘ He was up in 
the tree. He got up on the chair and 
climbed into the tree, and I took the chair 
and put it in the summer-house as he 
told me. (Ach, but the chair was heavy!) 
And he gave me the little blue wagon for 
my own. Lie still, naughty kitties and 

go to sleep! ‘ Schlaf ein, Kdtzchen mein!’” 
sang happy little Kathe, knowing noth- 
ing of the arrows she had been planting 
in‘ the heart of Master Reinhold’s 
father. 

The Professor stood quite still, looking 
steadily before him. Just then the gar- 
dener’s comely wife came to the door 
with her baby in her arms, and dropped a 
respectful curtesy. 

‘If you please, Herr Professor,” she 
began, timidly, ‘‘ what has the little one” 
(nodding toward Kathe) ‘‘done that is 
naughty ?” 

The Professor stared at her in silence. 

‘‘If you please, Gnddiger Herr, young 
Master Reinhold has forbidden the child 
to come into the court to play, and I 
thought she must have done something 
naughty, for which she should be pun- 
ished.” ‘ 

‘*Hab’ nix gethan!” said little Kathe, 
laughing cheerfully, and shoving the 
wagon to and fro. ‘‘I put the chair in 
the summer-house. Hab’ weiter nix 
gethan. Have I, Katzchen?” 

‘*T have heard nothing, Frau Roth,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘I believe Kathe is 
never mischievous. Let her come into 
the court when she likes.” 

‘*Thousand thanks, Gnddiger Herr,” 
said the good woman, as he turned away; 
adding to herself: ‘‘Zi, but the master 
looks bad! This everlasting devouring 
of books cannot be good for a man !” 

‘‘ Where is Reinhold?” asked the Pro- 
fessor, on reaching home. 

‘In his own room,” his wife answered. 
‘‘ He complained of headache.” 

‘*Tell him I wish to see him,” said the 
Professor. 

In a few moments Reinhold came out 
on to the lawn where his father was sit- 
ting. The boy was pale; his limbs trem- 
bled as he met his father’s grave eyes. 

‘* My son, I would like to see you climb 
the chestnut-tree,” said the Professor, 
quietly. 

Great drops stood on Reinhold’s fore- 
head, his knees shook beneath him; but 
he went at once to the tree. The chair he 
had used the day before stood against the 
trunk. Without looking toward his 
father he put it aside, moistened the 
palms of his hands, and began to climb. 
I make no attempt to explain the hows or 
whys of the matter, but probably because 
he tried harder than he had ever tried be- 
fore, Reinhold this time succeeded in 
climbing the tree without any other 
means than his own limbs. 

When he was seated on the lowest 
branch he looked at his father. It would 
be difficult to say which face showed the 
most surprise. 

‘““Very good, indeed,” 
fessor, after a moment. 
and go to your room.” 

Without a word Reinhold descended, 
and returned to the house. 

‘‘Why, Johann!” exclaimed his mother, 
who had been looking from one to an- 
other with a puzzled, pained expression. 
“You treat the boy as if he had been 
guilty ofacrime! What does it mean?” 

Then the parents held a long conversa- 
tion together. When it wasended the 
eyes of both were wet with tears, but the 


said the Pro- 
‘‘Now get down 





father’s 
grave. 

Reinhold was excused from the table 
that evening and his head-ache was worse, 
his mother said, looking herself very sad 
and anxious. Some time after the meal 
was over, as the Professor sat alone in 
his library, there wasa knock at the door, 
and in response to his father’s ‘‘Come in!” 
Reinhold, pale as ashes, but with a very 
resolute step, entered and crossing the 
room swiftly, laid the ten silver groschen 
on the table by his father. ‘‘Father,” he 
said, looking straight into the stern, yet 
loving, sorrowful eyes that were 
bent upon him—‘‘Father,I have been a 
wicked boy. I have deceived you and 
mother. Iclimbed the tree to-day with- 
out help, but yesterday I had the chair to 
climb by. I”— 

Here Reinhold broke into a fit of weep- 
ing, and sank into the nearest chair. 

It was some time before the father could 
command himself to speak, but at last he 
took the boy in his arms and talked to 
him as only a wise loving father can talk, 
and very likely many of my readers think 
the matter should have ended then and 
there; that as Reinhold had suffered, re- 
pented, and confessed his sin, no further 
punishment should have followed. 

Professor Kampf reasoned otherwise. 
The mind of youth is fickle; painful im- 
pressions are soon wiped out. He be- 
lieved that something more was needed to 
make the lesson of lasting benefit to the 
boy. 

So after much reflection, in which 
Reinhold’s character was duly studied 
and weighed inthe balance, the boy was 
sentenced to a fine of ten silver groschen, 
to be taken from his savings-bank and 
presented to little Kathe. In addition to 
this, and a thousand times worse, as any 
boy or girl will say when I have ex- 
plained its true character, Reinhold was 
sentenced to one week at the Katzen- 
Tisch, or in plain English, the ‘‘ Cat’s- 
Table.” 

This is, I believe, a purely German in- 
stitution. The Germans, as we all know, 
believe in rigorous discipline; it is that 
which makes them the deep scholars, 
and almost invincible soldiers that they 
are; and they are besides a most shrewd 
and practical people. Tobe made to ap- 
pear laughable or contemptible in the 
eyes of others is one of the hardest pun- 
ishments that can be inflicted upon most 
human beings, and the knowledge of this 
fact led to the invention of the ‘ Cat’s- 
Table,” acommon means of punishment 
in German homes, just as it led to the 
use of the ‘‘Dunce’s Cap” of ancient 
schools, and that curious institution the 
‘* stocks,” in which people were exposed 
to the jeers and laughs of the passers-by. 
The ‘‘Cat’s-Table” is merely a table of 
pine-wood, coarsely spread, and served 
only with the commonest ware and plain- 
est food; it is placed in a corner of the 
dining-room, at a distance from the fam- 
ily table. 

At this penitential board the youthful 
culprit must take his meals in the pres- 
ence of the family, the servants and 
any guest who may chance to be present. 

Reinhold accepted his sentence without 
a word, and submitted to it gracefully to 
the bitter end; but it wasa week never 
to be forgotten, and it is almost certain 
that never in all his life will he again al- 
low himself to be led by greed or ambi- 
tion into an act of deliberate meanness 


and deception. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


face was very stern and 
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A LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 





DEAR CONSTANCE AND DEAR Bub: 

Iwas very glad to get the papers and 
the letter which you were kind enough 
te send not long ago. We have spring 
weather. I made a hot-bed and planted 
some lettuce, some radishes and leeks. 
They are all up,and the radishes will soon 
be big enough to eat. I spend a good 
deal of my time pulling up the weeds and 
flourishing a watering-can. When the 
snow began to melt, it slid off the roof 
and smashed my hot-bed generally. It 
cost me ten cents to repair the same. I 
am living in a house which has no paint 





on the outside, Painters are very tender 
here, and can’t bear the cold. They are 
all perfect gentlemen (every one is in Vir- 
ginia) aud if I were to cuss them, they 
wouldn’t paint our house at all. So Iam 
very polite to them. Floss has stopped 
growing. I did not cut off her tail when 
she was a puppy and now it is beautiful 
to see; she waves it in the air and it looks 
like a flag. Sometimes, when the sun 
shines, I take our cow to the creek to 
water,and Floss goes along. She takes to 
the water like aduck and swims where 
the water is deep enough. The creek is 
named ‘‘the Hawksbill,” and has grassy 
banks nearly all the year. Most of the 
farm-houses have a spring-house near the 
creek. At one placethey have a little 
water-wheel that works a churn. I know 
of another spring up the turnpike, which 
gives power of itself to a mill. We have 
alot of chickens. We have two ancient 
roosters. The red one is named Uncle 
Bill and the speckled one is named 
Uncle Joe. They are regular prize- 
fighters and thump each other 
quite frequently. Uncle Bill looks like 
an English pugilist. His comb hangs on 
one side; he has but two feathers in his 
tail and his legs are farapart. Uncle Joe 
is one of these old-fashioned Virginia 
gentlemen. He crows a good dealina 
deep voice, holds his head high, and has 
a complete tail. Uncle Joe has a stately 
stride. Uncle Bill walks with a lurch. 
Now you wouldn’t think Uncle Joe 
would fight. He does, tho, and con- 
sequently has a hard time of it. Uncle 
Bill puts a French mug on him every 
time. I took the cow down to the creek 
the other morning and she ran away. I 
borrowed a horse and rode eighteen miles 
up and down all the lanes and roads in 
the valley, but failed to find the cow. She 
came home that night covered with mud 
and with a big tin bucket tied to her 
tail. 

I ought to have written to you before 
this, but Iam not very well. I expect to 
be all cured when the warm weather 
comes. Perhaps your aunt Susie re- 
members, if she read the News, that 1 
had a row with an editor over in Saltpeter 
last summer. He came over to see me 
twice when I was not here. I don’t know 
whether he wanted my blood or not. I 
feel sorry for him now, tho, because 
the other day another editor over there 
named James, walked into his office 
and shot him mortally. but not before 
Mr. James himself was shot through 
the heart, from which he died. I am 
mighty glad Iam out of the newspaper 
business in this part of the country. 
Altho very mild, I brought home a 
cow-boy pistol from Montana which 
would make you think me savage. I use 
it on stray dogs. The record at present 
is: none hit, but a good deal of ground 
plowed up which will save work in the 
garden this spring. I got the pistol from 
my cousin, who got it from a cow-boy, 
who got it from a Crow Indian, who got 
it from a Piegan he killed, who got it off 
the body of an officer killed in the Custer 
massacre. This 1s what Windy Joe, the 
Canadian, told me ; but it is like his yarn 
of old Bill Moody, who roped steers with 
his foot, and the spring that was so clear 
a ‘‘rustler,” no, pardon me, Ishould have 
saida ‘‘ Pilgrim,” rode into it without 
seeing it and was drowned. 

Speaking of shooting reminds me of 
old man Cutler who was trying a new 
Sharp’s rifle one day. He hit the bull’s- 
eye the first time and missed the whole 
target after that in about half an hour’s 
shooting. Then old man Cutler got mad 
and went up to see what was the matter 
with the target. He found he had been 
putting one bullet after another right into 
that same hole he made with his first 
shot. He dug out eighteen with his knife 
and left a lump of lead inside the wood as 
big as his fist. This same old man Cutler 
one night heard a coyote yelling out on 
the prairie. He grabbed my gun and 
rushed out in his stocking feet and found 
the animal a short distance from the barn. 
Old man Cutler thought he might as well 
give him both barrels at once to make a 
dead sure thing of it. He pulled both 
triggers, but the gun wasm’t loaded. He 
came back considerably huffed and swore 
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he didn’t think ‘‘ these here blamed idiots 
from the States ought to be allowed to 
have a gun.” 

Ask Stuart when I am going to get 
another copy of the Spuyten Duyvil News. 
I don’t see how I could very well be with- 
out it. It fills a long-felt want. It isin 
fact the standard with me. I consult it 
daily. His orthography and pronuncia- 
tion represent, as far as 1 am aware, the 
most approved usage of our language. 
Indeed, I regard it as the best religious 
organ in the States. One of the ablest 
weeklies in existence. Clearly stands in 
the fore-front. Impossible for it to stand 
in the behind-front. 

I hope your mother is entirely well by 
this time. Please remember me very 
kindly to her and to your father and to 
your aunt Susie and to your uncle Stu- 
art. Yours sincerely, . uF. ¥. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”’ THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 








TRIANGLE, 


- 
= 


* 10 
* * Il 
* * * 12 
*** * 13 
*x*« & 14 
S«x***** 15 

From 1 to 8 identity. From 1 to 15 a va- 
grant. 

Cross words, 3 to 10, a preposition, near 
to. : 
4 to 11, to inquire. 
8 to 12, to resound. 

6 to 13, belonging to the nose. 

7 to 14, an estate settled according to de- 
scent. 

8 to 15, a remembrance. B. 
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HEADS AND TAILS. 
3. 


Beh-ad me, and reveal a bird of solemn face, 
Curtail me, and I can be very full of grace, 
Complete, I’m ‘flowing’? to the hurt of 
every race. 
» 
Behead me, and reveal a wondrous listening 
thing, 
Curtail me, and I’m very small, round as a 
ring. 
Complete, I’m thought by some to be of 
fruits the king. 


3. 
Behead me, and reveal a help to human 
might, 
Curtail me, and I’m possibly quite out of 
sight, 
Complete, and I’m in Erin, ground of griev- 
ous fight. 
4. 


Behead me, and a very ugly passion find, 
Curtail me, I’m of noble or plebeian kind, 
Complete, I’m king, with power to loose or 





bind. B. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
15TH. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
SeclusiowN 
Grieaee¢ se 
UndeR 
se : 
E HW 
AgrekE 
Saiier#ss 
Testamen T 


The surnames E, Everett; H, Hale; W, 
Webster. 
JOURNEYING WORDS. 
From drinking to State-prison. 
Drinking 


State-prison 
LITERARY RECEIPTS. 

1, Turkey; 2, cranberry sauce; 3, squash; 
4, potatoes; 5, celery; 6, chicken pie; 7, plum 
pudding; 8, mince pie; 9, apple pie; 10, 
FY pee pie; 11, nuts; 12, raisins; 13, grapes; 

, co ee. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


1. 

B 
LET 
BER Y L 
T YE 
L 
2. 

s 
CAT 
S A. 2 4.2 
s 2m 
N 


Selections. 


WILHELM I, EMPEROR OF GER- 
MANY. 


March 22d, 179%.—January 2d, 1861.—January 
18th, 1871.—March 9th, 1888. 


WHEN the gray Emperor at the Gates of 
Deat 





Stood silent, up from Earth there came 
the sound 

Of mourning and dismay; man’s futile 
breath 

Vexed the still air around. 


But silent stood the Emperor and alone 

Before the ever silent gates of stone 

That open and close at either end of life; 

As who, having nage his fight, 

Stands, overtaken of night, 

And ae afar the receding sound of 
strife. 


Wide open swing the gates: 


Hail, Hohenzollern, huil to thee! 
If thou be he 

For whom each hero waits, 
Hail, hail to thee! 


So sings 
The chorus of the Kings. 


This is the House of Death, the Hall of 


Fame, 
Lit, its vast length, by torches’ flickering 
flame; 

And with their faces by the torch-fires lit 
Around the board the expectant monarchs 


sit. 

Filled are their drink-horns with the im- 
mortal’s wine— 

They wait for him, the latest of their line. 


Under the flags they sit, beneath 
The which, the keen sword spurned its 


sheath 
Under the flags that first were woven 
To bring the fire to stranger eyes; 
That now, at cost of corselets cloven, 
In lines of tattered trophies rise, 
To greet the newly-come they wait— 
The heroes of the German State: 


His father, unto whem the west winds blew 
The echo of the guns of Waterloo: 
That greater FREDERICK, with the lust of 


power 
Still smoldering in his eyes, his troubled 
heart 
Impatient vith the briefness of his hour 
hat altered Europe’s chart: 
And he, the Great Elector, he who first 
Sounded to Poland’s King a nation’s 
word: 
And he who, earlier, by Rome accursed, 
The trumpettone of Martin Luther 
heard— 
So the long line of faces grim 
Grows faint and dim, 
And at — farther end, where lights burn 
ow, 
Where through a misty glow, 
Heroes of German song and story rise 
Gods to our eyes, 
Great HERMANN rises, father of a race, 
To give the Emperor his place. 


‘* Come to the table’s head, 
Among the ennobled dead!’’ 
He a Nor none shall ask me of thy 
right.” 
Then speaks he to the board: 
‘* Bow down, in one accord, 
To him whose strength is Majesty, not 
Might. 


‘‘ Emperor and King he comes; his people’s 
cry 
Pierces our distant sky; 
aga — King he comes, whose mighty 
an 
Gathered in one the kingdoms of the land; 
Yet greater far the tale shall be 
That gains him immortality: 
To his high task no selfish thought, 
No coward hesitance he brought; 
All that it was to be a Kin 
He was, nor counted of the cust. 
He rounds our circle—Time may bring 
The day when Earth shall need no King— 
All that Kings were, in him Earth lost.” 


“ Hail, Hohenzollern, hail!” cried the he- 
roes dead; 

And the gray Emperor sat at the table’s 
head. 


—H. C. BUNNER, in Puck. 


SOME AMERICAN DIALECT. 


THE Chautauquan is gathering exam- 
ples of local dialects, and gives the fol- 
lowing among them. In Kentucky and 
Texas Mulley cow means horniess cow; 
branch, brook, small stream; shucks, 
husks; grub, lunch; pack, carry; tote, 
carry or take; carry, to take or accom- 
pany, as carry a horse to water or a 








jays, jay-birds; in Western Texas corral, 


ect’, scheme, experiment; meeting, divine 
service, church; mdémmd and pépd’, pro- 
nounced médm'md' and pépd, imperial 
wood-peckers are called wood-cocks; wood- 
peckers of all kinds, wood-chucks; blue- 


for horse-lot in Kentucky; Western Tex- 
as, tank, Eastern Texas, pool mean pond; 
a minute body of water may be called a 
lake. In Kentucky a‘knob isan abrupt bill 
or bluff, and the expression putting the 
name in the pot means preparing for din- 
ner, as ‘*I went early that they might put 
my name in the pot,” i, e. make dinner 
arrangments., In Texas, gallery is used 
for porch. 

In some parts of Mississippi pongte say 
hand running, for successively, as ‘I 
have had the same dream three nights 
hand running”; fire-dogs or dog irons, for 
andirons; pullikins, for forceps; a bit, for 
124 cents, as two bits for 25 cents, four 
bits for 50 cents, etc.; a picayune, for 5 
cents, common in Louisiana; pickaninny, 
for a little Negro; lagniappe, for good 
measure, a treat given by merchants; 
chair board, for wainscoting; growing 
crops for cultivating them; raising 
hymns, for leading them; pindars, for 
peanuts; lick log, a log on which salt is 
placed for cattle; piggin, a small wooden 
vessel used for milking, etc.; may pop, 
for passion flower; devil’s snuff-box, for 
species of mushroom; smell melon, for 
species of dwarf cantelope called in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia pomegranate; turkey 
berry, for winter-green; blue John, for 
slightly sour milk; tote, for carry, used 
chiefly by Negroes; , for voodoo, a 
superstition in New Orleans, La.; hoo- 
sier is called in Georgia a cracker, in fen- 
nessee a country huncker, in Mississippi a 
dodger; rattle-box, for silk-weed pod; 
évening, for afternoon, and night evening; 
plum, as ‘‘ the bucket is plum full”; clear, 
as ‘* We are clear through.” 

In Southern Ohio to go driving in a 
buggy is gy riding, to wink is to bat 
the eye, while a tin pail and acoal hod are 
both buckets. In Western New York they 
say saw-buck for saw-horse, and sugar 
bush for sugar orchard, and quite fre- 
quently kettle for pail. In Connecticut 
when a person becomes better or more 
cheerful after illness or depression the 
are chirk. In Indiana they say paddle 
for whip, as ‘‘I would like to paddle that 
child well”; piece for light lunch ; dumb 
for stupid, when we say numb; get to go, 
in place of simple go; — feet, for 
chilblains. In Southern Virginia a covet- 
ous look, as one child eyeing wistfully 
another’s apple, is: ‘‘ She laps her eyeon 
my apple.” —The Home Journal. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


TALBOT is pronounced Tolbut. 
Thames is pronounced Tems,. 
Bulwer is proncunced Buller. 
Cowper is pronounced Cooper. 
Holburn is pronounced Hobun. 
Wemyss is pronounced Weems. 
Knollys is pronounced Knowles. 
Cockburn is pronounced Coburn. 
Brougham is pronounced Broom. 
Norwich is pronounced Norridge. 
Sct. Leger is pronounced Sillinger. 
Hawarden is pronounced Harden. 
Colquhoun is pronouneed Cohoon. 
Cirencester is pronounced Sissister. 
Grosvenor is pronounced Grovenor. 
Salisbury is pronounced Sawlsbury. 
Beauchamp is pronounced Beecham. 
Marylebone is pronounced Marrabun. 
Abergavenny is pronounced Abergenny. 
Marjoribanks is pronounced Hasek. 
banks. 
Bolingbroke is pronounced Bulling- 
brooks.—The Pioneer Press. 








CORRESPONDENCE FROM NAPLES. 


THE bay presents a glorious panorama 
to-day. Naples, as far as can be seen, is 
encircled withsnow. Vesuvius, of course, 
with its usual presumption rises in the 
foreground, and then in the background 
the Abruzzi mountains glitter in their 
cold white mantle. It does not make 
much difference to us down below; we 
rub our hands and stamp our feet, and 
get near our braziers or fires, when we 
have them, and think no more of the 
cold. It is Lent, too, and her scraggy, 
attenuated figure does not make the 
blood run much warmer. Every church 
has its Boanerges, and crowds go and lis- 
ten to him up tilla late hour in the even- 








young lady to a ball; receipt, recipe; proj- 
ae 








by any other class of goods, 
furnishing country houses a 





A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y. 
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inexpensive, comfortable and durable 
furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. 


of his handbook, which contains tllus- 

trations of the various articles he manu- 

facwures, with a sehedule of prices.” 
—Scientific A 
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jng. These late hours are much regretted 


by many good Catholics, as affording op- 
portunities for rng but devotion; 
yet what can be done? It is an old cus- 
tom, and not one-half the people would 
go to church without the excitement 
of light and fair faces. So the attrac- 
tions of Carnevale are_ transferred 
to the ecclesiastical theaters, somewhat 
gloomy in appearance, as every one 
thinks it more or less a duty to wear some 
dark apparel, but then black becomes so 
well the human form. From the seat of 
war, as it is called, where there is no 
fighting going on, we hear little that is 
new. There is great activity in our ar- 
senal, as at Leghorn and Spezia, in mak- 
ing needful preparations for the un- 
foreseen. The ‘‘ Bosphore” left this port 
on Thursday with 150 men, not as an 
addition to the force already in Africa, 
but to complete some squadrons already 
there; indeed, at this advanced season it 
would be out of the question to send 
more troops. A correspondent of 
the Roma gives a rather gloomy re- 
port of the state of things in Africa. 
Everywhere may be observed a certain 
reoccupation for the future, which is ver 
lack. There is complete darkness, and 
think, uncertainty on the part of the 
Government. That blessed or cursed Ne- 
gus holds usin check, as we cannot go for- 
ward to find him, nor does he wish to ad- 
vance toward us. The policy of the Abys- 
sinians, asI have long conjectured, ap- 
pears therefore, to weary out the Italians 
who, witb the small force at their dispo- 
sal,cannot venture on any dashing at- 
tempt to liberate themselves from a di- 
lemma. Doubts, too, arise, as to the re- 
bellion of Menelik, King of Shoa. A cu- 
rious tale istold of him, on the authority 
of Rohifs as follows: About the middle of 
1879 the Negus went South to reduce to 
submission Menelik, who was then in 
rebellion. When the two armies were ap- 
proaching each other Menelik wrote to 
the Negus that he would present himself 
with a ‘“*macigno” rock or stone around 
his neck in sign of submission. The lat- 
ter replied that it would suffice if he 
would swear on the Gospels to pay a cer- 
tain tribute. Menelik, however, went 
with all the signs of humiliation around 
his neck, so that the Negus was so touched 
that he embraced him and crowned him 
with his own crown.—The London Times. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.J 





ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


WHAT TO PLANT AND HOW TO 
PLANT. 
BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D, 


THE general rule as to the kind of trees to 
plant for shade and ornament is to select 

hose that thrive best in each locality and 
mostly those that are indigenous. Thus, 
here in California, the Monterey cypress, 
umbrella pepper, live oak, orange, and 
palm trees abound, and among exotics, the 
eucalyptus, umbrella and magnolia are 
favorites, none of which thrive in the East 
north of Virginia. Beautiful, unique and 
grand as are some of these trees on the 
Pacific slope, there is much greater variety 
in the Atlantic States. I have seen no tree 
here which unites the two conditions of 
grace and grandeur comparably with the 
American elm. But it is a pleasant surprise 
to find the towns, villages, roadsides and 
private grounds so generally adorned with 
beautiful trees, and the homes with charm- 
ing shrubs and flowers, some of them bloom- 
ing every month in the year. 

Connecticut has set a good example for 
the encouragement of tree-planting by 
offering from the state treasury a bounty of 
fifty cents for every tree set out by the road- 
side under certain conditions, the trees to 
be any of the following kinds, viz.: elm, 
maple, tulip, ash, basswood, oak, black 
walnut, hickory, apple, pear or cherry. Any 
state will ultimately be the gainer that 
will do likewise. This list, tho by no 
means complete, is a choice one. Most of 
these trees are too well known to need recom- 
mendation. For variety, the Norway maple 
deserves greater favor, being now accli- 
mated and hardy, a rapid grower, with 
leaves of a rich, deep green, larger and 
thicker than thoseof the sugar maple. The 
tulip tree, or white wood, or yellow poplar 
as it is often called, tho it is not a pop- 
lar, ought to be a greater favorite. It is in- 
digenous in New England and along the 
Atlantic Coast even to Florida. In Canada 
West and in the Western States, it some- 
times reaches the hight of 120 feet, with a 
diameter of five orsix. Itisa stately tree 
and with its magnificent columnar trunk, 
large limbs branching at all angles, trun- 
cated leaves and magnolia blossoms, it 
should rank next to the elm and maple as 
an ornamental tree. Why, then, is it so 
seldom found as a shade-tree? I answer be- 
cause of the supposed difficulty in trans- 
planting it. Loften hear the statement, 
‘We have tried again and again and they 
all died.”” So they will continue to fail 
when maltreated as the elm and maple 
formerly were, planted when large as your 
arm and beheaded. 

How to plant, is really the most vital 
question in Arbor-Day work. It is espe- 
cially important to plant very young trees. 
Just here is the common mistake, especially 
with the tulip and others of the magnolia 
tribe and all tap-root trees. One of the 
most experienced and successful nursery- 
men in the country says: ‘‘ It will be a great 
achievement for arboriculture to persuade 
the people generally to plant young trees.” 

Just here has been the greatest hindrance 
to successful tree-planting in the Atlantic 
and Ceatral States. The New West is now 
teaching the East a needed lesson in favor 
of planting young trees. The experiments 
on the treeless plains, especially in the 
trans-Missouri River States, are decisive on 
this point. This work has been carried on 
there to an enormous extent. The six hun- 
dred millions of trees said to be growing in 
Nebraska were mostly planted when mere 
saplings. The same is true of the new 
forests of Kansas and other Western States, 
and here also in California, in regard to 
shade and ornamental trees. The leading 
nurserymen of the West, some of whom 
sell millions of yearlings annually, say, 
‘Plant small trees. They are easily dug 
up, and ‘lifted,’ too, with all their capillary 
roots and finest fibers and hence are more 
sure to thrive. They cost less to begin 
with and are more easily transported and 
more rapidly transplanted.”’ Said one of 
these Western experts: ‘“‘ For my own use, 
I would not accept three year olds as a gift, 
where I could buy yearlings at a reasonable 
rate.’’ Their rates by the thousand are 
surprisingly low. In ten years, the year- 
lings will overtake those ten years old 
when planted, and be always healthier and 
bandsomer. In school-yards,and by the road- 
side, it may be needful to plant largertrees, 
and to stake them for protection, but even 
here, the stem need not be larger than your 





finger. When those by the roadside stand 
sixty feet apart plant between them some 
rapid growers, like the poplar, cotton-wood 
or willow, started from cuttings, to be re- 
moved when the choicer trees need the space. 
Some further directions may help scholars, 
teachers, parents and the public generally 
inthe observance of Arbor Day. Let the 
holes be dug beforehand and deeper and 
wider than is needful to receive the roots 
when spread tothe utmost. Great care is 
needed in lifting the trees so as to get the 
most and longest roots possible, and espe- 
cially the fine capillary rootlets which, as 
little mouths, form the vital connection be- 
tween the soil and the tree, absorbing its 
nutriment in solution as water or gases. 
Trees are often torn up so harshly as to 
leave their finest filaments inthe soil. It 
would be an immense gain if all tree- 
planters realized how essential are these 
delicate, thread-like fibers, and how soon 
they lose their vitality when exposed to the 
sun. Most failures come from getting in- 
sufficient roots and rootlets or allowing the 
fine fibrilsto get dry. Carelessness here 
kills thousands of trees outright, and dwarfs 
still more. When first dug up, the roots 
should be set in a box or barrel, and covered 
with moist leaves, or protected by a wet mat 
or canvas or temporarily buried in the earth. 
If any roots have been torn or broken in 
lifting, their ends should be cut smooth 
withasharp knife. Many buyers look at 
the tops rather than the roots, forgetting 
that ample fresh roots will soon make the 
top thrifty an1 symmetrical. When prop- 
erly dug and protected, trees from the 
nursery are usually preferable, and those 
grown in ‘‘the open,” like the seedlings 
often found along fences, are better than any 
taken from thick woods, both from the dif- 
ticulty of getting ample bottom out from the 
network of forest roots, and because trees 
grown indense shade often pine in the full 
sunshine. 

For Arbor-Day work, have everything 
ready beforehand. Select some one as fore- 
man to have the oversight in procuring and 
planting the trees; spread some four inches 
of good soil in the ample hole, set the tree 
about three inches lower than it stood 
before, spread its roots carefully in all 
directions, as they grow, without bending 
or cramping even the longest, churn the 
tree gently while rich, pulverized soil is 
thrown upon the roots, working it around 
them with the hand, so that no empty 
spaces be left, dashing water on the roots to 
secure their closest embrace by the soil; 
tread the earth firmly about the roots, 
cover the whole with a little more earth to 
prevent the surface from baking, leave the 
soil around the tree a little below the 
general level so as to hold the water in 
showers, and mulch freely with straw, 
leaves or chip dirt. Never behead trees. 
If the roots are few and the limbs many or 
long, bead in the branches and shorten the 
more when the roots are few and short. 
When the trees have been out of the ground 
for some days, ‘‘ puddle”’ the roots, soaking 
them for two hours in mud paste, thick as 
paint (a puddle of rich, mellow soil being 
easily made), keeping the tops dry. Out- 
buildings of school-houses may be screened 
with evergreens, such as Norway spruce, 
hemlock, pine or arbor vite#. All these 
minute details can be easily arranged on 
Arbor Day, when many hands make light 
as well as merry work. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 5th, 1888. 
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FAMILY DESSERTS FOR A MONTH. 





WITH RECIPES AND PRICES. 





BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE, 


IN many a family where *‘ the lady makes 
the desserts” it is a puzzling question with 
her ladyship how to vary agreeably this last 
act of the dinner, to give a touch of grace 
and refinement, to please all the senses, if 
possible, and at the same time to avoid dip- 
ping too deeply into the weekly allowance. 

I have sometimes thought it would be a 
good plan to undertake to supply a different 
dessert for every day in the year, and thus 
to make a practical list of three hundred 
and sixty-five actual family desserts. It 
could undoubtedly be done, but toward 
the end of the year there might be a little 
strain upon the inventive faculty. One 
would certainly learn to draw upon a much 
wider range of the fruit and grain products 
and this would be a decided gain. One has 
only to pay a sauntering visit to any first- 
class grocer in our large cities for convinc- 
ing proof that the average family demand 
is very narrow compared with the great re- 
sources which the activity of modern com- 
merce has brought to our doors. 

In giving a list of thirty desserts from 
which to choose there is no need of ransack- 





ing the memory orurging the faney to new 
culinary experiments; we can select and 
arrange at will,and I shall aim to give 
what may be called standard dishes rather 
than those which are novel or exceptional. 
The selection will necessarily be somewhat 
arbitrary, but every recipe will be reliable 
from having been thoroughly tested, and in 
actual use every housekeeper will adapt 
them to her own wants. Every mistress 
who makes a study of domestic economy 
has her bill of fare composed a little in ad- 
vance, not only for the sake of making sure 
that all materials required are ordered in 
good season, but for the still more impor- 
tant consideration that catering for a table 
implies such asuccession of dishes in due 
variety as will be both economical and sat- 
isfying, with consideration to the gratifica- 
tion of the palate. The requirements of an 
excellent family table are met by supplying 
a liberal and well-chosen succession rather 
than a large variety of dishes at any one 
time. With good management the pur- 
chases of a week dovetail together, and it is 
avery incompetent housekeeper who buys 
for each dinner at random without refer- 
ence to the day before and the day after. 
Perhaps this is more important in consid- 
ering meats than desserts, but it is true to 
a considerable extent in regard to every 
kind of family supplies. 

Then the dinner which precedes it must 
always be taken into account in deciding 
upon the dessert. A rich and substantial 
dinner is suitably followed bya light and 
refreshing dessert rather than by some- 
thing hot and heavy. The season, the indi- 
vidual tastes of those to be served, that 
balance of taste with economy which 
creates harmony in the whole style of liv- 
ing withi. one’s income—all these things 
must be kept in mind. There are, indeed, 
so many complex considerations involved 
that it is no wonder the saying has become 
a truism that a perfect dinner is a triumph 
of civilization. Butit is by mastering all 
the difficulties and not by ignoring them 
that housekeeping will become easy and de- 
lightful. 

As we shall hardly find room in this paper 
for more than a week’s quota of desserts, 
we will begin with a series of seven. 

PASTRY—LEMON MERINGUE.—The best 
cook books give very full instructions for 
making puff paste, but there is no teaching 
so good as the opportunity of watching the 
dextrous manipulation of a skilled cook. 
In making all pastry, most kinds of bread, 
and many kinds of cake, the mode of hand- 
ling is a very important factor. First see- 
ing and then practicing the real work is 
the true way to capture the secret. With- 
out the elaborate pains necessary for the de- 
velopment of puff paste in its sublime perfec- 
tion a luscious, melting pastry quite good 
enough for ordinary purposes may be made 
by using a piece of lard as large as an egg 
for each single crust to cover a medium- 
sized pie plate, with a few crumbs of. butter 
rolled in after mixing. Use as much water 
as lard and just flour enough for easy hand- 
ling. For the lemon méringue cheose a 
plump and thin-skinned lemon of good size 
and grate the yellow rind carefully on a 
plate. Tear it open and take out the pips 
and white fibrous portion, pulling the pulp 
to bits and adding it with all the juice to 
the grated rind. Separate the whites and 
yolks of four eggs and beat the yolks thor- 
oughly. Put four heaping tablespoonfuls 
of sugar tothe lemon; and add the yolks of 
eggs stirring well, also two tablespoonfuls 
of sweet cream, or warm water, in which a 
bit of butter as large as a chestnut has been 
dissolved, will answer. Cover your plate 
with pastry, pour thisin, evenlyspread, and 
bake. When nearly done, beat the whites 
of the eggs very stiff, add pulverized sugar 
to make the consistence desired (about a 
small cup), put on the méringue and brown 
very lightly. Orange may be substituted 
for the lemon and the flavor hightened by 
adding two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice or 
a dash of brandy. 

BATTER PUDDING WITH CHERRIES.—Put 
a quart ofcherries in a two-quart pudding 
dish and set them in the oven while making 
a batterin this way: Beat the whites and 
yelks of four eggs separately, and stir the 
yelks with four tablespoonfuls of flour and 
half a cup of milk to a smooth paste. Put 
over itina saucepan, acupand a half of milk 
and when it boils add the flour and eggs 
and stir rapidly till it thickens. Take it 
from the fire and add the whites of the eggs 
with a pinch of salt, beat thoroughly and 
pour over the cherries. Bake about half an 
hour and serve just from the oven with a 
liquid sauce. With cherries or peaches a dash 
of rum or brandy makes the best flavoring, 
or if this is not liked bitter almond may be 
used. <A perfect batter pudding is very 
good indeed, either with or without fruit. 
Canned cherries, peaches, or berries may be 
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used when fresh ones are out of season, and 
stewed prunes are not amiss. 

PUMPKIN PIE (without pumpkin).—We 
will assume that a piece of pastry large 
enough for a single crust was buried in the 
flour barrel for this pie when the lemon 
méringue was made. In that case it is 
quickly rolled out and the plate covered, 
Make a thin gruel with a pint of boiling 
water, slightly salted, and two large table- 
spoonfuls of granulated corn meal. Sweeten 
to taste with coffee sugar, after adding a 
cup of milk, two well-beaten eggs and a 
little ginger and cinnamon. Bake as 
usual. 

PEACH TAPIOCA.—Soak a cup of tapioca in 
cold water to cover it for several hours; 
bring slowly to the boiling point and let it 
simmer until quite transparent. Pour it 
over a quart of fresh or canned peaches in 
a deep pudding dish and bake. Apples or 
other fruit may be substituted, Eat with 
sugar and whipped cream. 

ALPHABET PUDDING.—Pour a pint of boil- 
ing milk overa half pint ot A BC crack- 
ers and let them soak for an hour. Draiu 
off any milk that is not taken up and add 
to it another pint with three well-beaten 
eggs and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Strew a handful of Hante currants over the 
biscuit, pour the custard over and bake. 
Or use the yelks only of four eggs for the 
custard and make a méringue with the 
whites tofinish. Flavoring extract to taste 
may be used; orange in the pudding and 
orange-flower water in the méringue makes 
a very delicate combination. 

ORANGE SHORTCAKE.—Make a cake with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, twoeggs, two- 
thirds of a cup of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, two cups of flour and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in two 
round tins. Slice six or eight Valencia 
oranges and sprinkle thickly with pow- 
dered sugar. Pull open the cakes and ar- 
range in layers with oranges. Serve with 
cream. 

ALMOND CUSTARD.—Soak half a box of 
Cox’s gelatin in cold water to cover it, 
then dissolve in a pint of rich milk, add 
two well-beaten eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and a teaspoonful of extract of bit- 
ter almond, and strain. Add a cup of 
whipped cream and beat lightly; pour into 
a deep glass dish and when set stick afew 
blanched almonds over the top. 


oe one Seer 
BEE-KEEPING FOR PLEASURE. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 


IT is an established fact that the oftener 
the burden be lifted, the longer and more 
satisfactory will be the life of any individ- 
ual. 

A hod-earrier climbing to the top of a 
high building might reach it without a stop, 
but it is pleasanter and safer occasionally to 
pause, to rest and relieve the body of the 
strain. 

The same fact is true of professional men, 
mechanics, clerks and others. They delight 
not so much in mere pastime, as in some 
occupation that turns their thoughts mto 
new channels and that causes them to for- 
get for the time the monotony of life. Even 
if the life be a busy one the diversion, the 
change of thought, is beneficial in the high- 
est degree, andif this diversion have a prac- 
tical end in view it is all the more interest- 
ing. 

Gardening is a practical pastime. Even 
a lettuce-bed, three by six feet, is often 
productive of more good than patent medi- 
cine. If the garden furnish place fcr a 
colony of bees the owner has much to de- 
light and instruct him. There is compan- 
ionship in bees. The gardener feels that he 
is not alone, that thousands of workers in 
his interest are with him. Their hum is 
melody, and merely watching their coming 
aud going is in itself a pleasure. The gar- 
dener plants for their benefit. This is a 
double delight. He watches the evolution 
of the flower to the needs of the bees. He 
finds that the product of his plants is in- 
creased by the presence of the bees, for one 
great work of the bees is the fertilization of 
flowers by carrying pollen from one plant 
to another. Pollen the bees must have, for 
mixed with honey it becomes the bee-bread, 
the food of the young bees. 

Bees muy be placed almost anywhere. Of 
course they do better in some places than 
in others, but they will accomplish some- 
thing in almost any location. In thecenter 
of a large city, on the roof of a high build- 
ing, several colonies of bees—eight at one 
time—flourished year after year. They mo- 
lested no one and few, unless told, knew 
that they were there. 

Bees have been known to travel twelve 
miles from the hive. Probably this is aD 
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exceptional case, but it has been proved 
that a journey of four or five miles is not a 
“Jong fly’”’ fora bee. 

Acolony of bees would even thrive in the 
great telegraph buildingon Broadway near 
Fulton Street. How easily the bees could 
forage in Jersey City and on Long Island. 

If the bees should swarm and cluster on 
Trinity steeple, it might be difficult to 
bring them down, but while the swarming 
impulse cannot be controlled entirely, it is 
possible to prevent the escape of a swarm, 
for if the queen be not with the outgoing 
swarm, it will return; altho it may 
first cluster and remain in cluster for some 
time. 

Therefore, if the queen be prevented 
from leaving the hive, no swarms will be 
lost. The queen’s wing may be clipped or 
a queen cage may be kept on the hive. A 
queen cage is made of zinc (and wood) per- 
forated to admit the ingress and egress of 
the workers, but the queen being larger, 
cannot pass through. 

A colony of bees may be placed on the roof 
of a veranda, in an attic room, in any room 
high or low, but careshould be taken if they 
areon theground floor tbat the bees, in 
coming and going, do not cross any path 
used by members of the household. If in 
the second story, they will then fly above 
and out of the way of everybody below in 
approaching and leaving the hive. 

A hive of bees stood all summer in a libra- 
ry, the alighting board of the hive resting 
upon the window-sill, and the window 
raised half an inch. 

The hum of a colony is the noise made by 
the bees’ “‘ fanning,”’ keeping their wings in 
motion to produce a draft to ventilate the 
hive. In very warm weather the alighting 
board is covered with the fanners all stand- 
iug, with heads toward the entrance, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with their wings 
moving to aud fro while within the hive are 
many, perhaps thousands, fanning in the 
same way to keep down the temperature of 
the hive. The hum of the fans is a very 
agreeable sound and when the hive isin a 
room it becomes a veritable music box. 
During hot summer nights the hum grows 
louder, diminishing in the cool hours of the 
morning. 

If the hive be an observatory hive with 
glass sides, the internal economy may be 
studied a little while at a time; but the 
admission of light soon startles the workers. 
But the keeper may see many things of 
interest in these short glimpses. Simply 
marvelous are the manifestations he be- 
holds! Here is a force of fifty thousand 
bees working in harmony without the 
slightest confusion. What controls and 
directs them all? 

Here is a worker-bee just emerging from 
his cell. He waiks forth over the other 
bees, but they do not seem to mind him, 
but keep at work. He walks about, alittle 
unsteady at first, but in a few hours has 
found something to do, and begins to feed 
young bees, as tho he were a trained 
nurse and had always been in the busi- 
ness. 

Again the queen may be observed in her 
great feat of laying three thousand eggs in 
twenty-four hours inthe busy season, and 
in another part of the hive may be seen the 
novel spectacle of a worker-bee stopping in 
his ‘ask to feed a dione. Altho as the 
drones do nothing except eat, it would seem 
that they might dine without help. But 
the workers are very carefal of the drones, 
and oftenraise a thousand where only one 
perhaps may be of use. But they know that 
if they losea queen and must raise another, 
the new queen will be barren unlessa drone 

be present. 

Good results have come oftentimes from 
keeping bees in dark attics. If they have 
room to enlarge the brood-nest they rarely 
swarm, and the bee-keeper not only finds 
enjoyment in occasional inspection, but 
substantial help in the sale of honey, and 
besides delectable sweets for his own table. 

Again, the bee-keeper for pleasure may 
ornament a lawn with a thirty-dollar bee 
house or hive, and overrun it with creeping, 
flowering plants, which will add as much to 
the lawn’s embellishment as the finest 
tropical plants. 

What more picturesque garden or lawn 
scene than an embowered hive, the keeper's 
house in miniature, in and out of which 
throng the golden, amber-tipped, and 
winged bees, with their Italian gentleness 
and sunny tempers. 

The presence of bees is suggestive of all 
that is beneficial to man. They teach les- 
sons of domesticity, of economy, of pa- 
tience, of simplicity and of industry ; and 
in studying them and in making friends of 
them man finds much to divert him and to 
encourage him, whatever may be his main 
calling in life, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GRAFTING SMALL GRAPE-VINES. 


WE prefer stocks or vines two years old 
either grown from seed or cuttings. The 
latter are smoother and more easily worked. 
It inakes no difference what species or vari- 
eties they are so they are strong growers 
and healthy, for their identity is lost after 
the second year. 

They should be taken up in the fall and 
stored away free from frost, and accessible 
when wanted. In March we commence 
grafting, by first selecting the stocks and 
cutting them three invhes long from the 
bottom of the lower tier of roots, with a 
smooth stem above where they are to be 
grafted. Shorten in all the roots if fibrous 
to ahout one-half inch, but if long and 
straggling about one inch long. We then 
splice and tongue-graft these with cions 
about pine or ten inches long. (Those 
grafts that were too small for vineyard 
grafting we can dispose of in this manner.) 

To do this whip grafting in a proper man- 
ner, the slope should be made about one 
inch and ahalf long with a sharp knife, 
with a tongue cut in both stock and graft 
and the rough outside bark taken off from 
both, on the side at least where the inner 
bark meets. Then press the graft and stock 
tight together within the tongue of the 
other and wrap with light twine or waxed 
grafting thread. We make no attempt 
whatever to have the grafts of the same 
size as the stocks so the inner bark will 
meet on both sides, as that is useless and a 
waste of time. 

We, however, use the larger grafts on the 
larger stocks, as there is more substance in 
both, and they generally make firmer and 
better proportioned grafts, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. We recommended 
taking off the outside rough bark over 
twenty-five years ago when we first discov- 
ered its importance, yet but few, if_any, ap- 
preciated it. 

It is, however, a well-recognized fact that 
a grape cutting will root sooner and better 
if the rough bark is taken off the lower end, 
or the end slightly mashed so as to burst 
the bark and cutting, than if not so treated. 
Accordingly we find it an advantage in lay- 
ering the grape to cut through the bark 
into the wood or make a slit or twist the 
layer to burst the bark and wood. The 
same principle holds true in grafting the 
grape by taking off the bark, the muvist soil 
comes in direct contact with the graft, and 
it unites and roots much sooner, and starts 
into active growth before the dry weather 
sets in. 

For a similar reason we use a long graft 
that will reach down in the moist soilso the 
union will take place at once. It is inexpe- 
dient to make the splice longer than above 
mentioned, for halfan inch of perfect match 
of inner bark is better than six inches, for 
the simple reason that the vital energy con- 
centrated on a small space will sooner unite 
than when diffused over a largespace. For 
alike reason it is unnecessary to let the end 
of the graft extend below the splice as we 
have seen recommended, forit will throw 
out roots sooner at the splice than six 
inches or so below it, as the conditions and 
temperature at that point are more favor- 
able. When the grafts are finished, pack 
them away in damp sawdust until youare 
ready to set them out. If only a few, how- 
ever, are to be grafted, you would better de- 
fer the work until the time to set them out, 
and then set in open ground at once. 

The soil they are set in should be deeply 
stirred, finely pulverized, and made over. 
Then stretch a line and take a sharp, bright 
spade and push the blade with your foot 
into the ground the full length of it close 
by the side of the line, and push the top or 
handle from you, which will open a space 
back of the blade large and deep enough to 
set the grafts in. 

An assistant should have the grafts in a 
bucket of water and set and hold them in 
place until the spade is withdrawn. Then 
thrust the blade into the ground a few 
inches ahead of the graft, press the soil 
tight against it, and so continue until the 
work is done. Cultivate deeply and often 
throughout the season, and keep the weeds 
down. If all the work is well done, at least 
ninety-five per cent. of the grafts will grow. 
—Dr. G. STAYMAN, in Popular Gardening. 
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BRIE CHEESE. 

THIS is one of the best French cheeses 
and is now madein three or four factories 
at least, in the United States. One of these 
is located in Orange County, New York, 
and the product of this factory is in every 
‘respect equal to that of the French dairies. 
There are the fine, the half-cream and the 
skim Brie cheese; the fine isthe only kind 








made here. The new warm milk is treated 


with rennet as soon as drawn, sufficient ren- 
net being used to get the curd in an hour or 
alittle more. The mold is about a foot in 
diameter, and three inches in depth. The 
mold rests on a mat of rushes, placed ona 
plank form. As soon as the curd is formed 
itis dipped out of the vat with a strainer 
dish, without breaking it, and the mold is 
moved toa draining table for the whey to 
runoff. As soon asthe curd has become 
firm enough, it is taken from the mold, 
smoothed with a knife, and put on the salt- 
ing table, where it is sprinkled with fine 
salt. Thenext day it is turned, and salted 
on the other side. If the cheese gives way 
itis strengthened by a band of zinc place 
around it until it becomes firmer; and to 
turn them easily they are laid upon a frame 
of osiers with another on top. They are 
turned daily from ten to fourteen days. 
They are cured inadry, airy rcom, where 
they become covered with blue mold, with 
which the red spores are mingled, and after 
six weeks they are ready for sale. 

The best cheeses are refined in the follow- 
ing manner: They are packed 1n casks in 
layers with oat straw between them, in 
moist cellars ordamp stone rooms, at a 
temperature of not more than fifty-five to 
sixty degrees, where they remain until they 
become soft, mellow and exceedingly unctu- 
ous in texture and submit easily to the 
pressure of the finger. They are tben iu the 
right condition for consumption, possessing 
a rich, piquant flavor, and soft, creamy con- 
sistence much hked by acertain class of 
consumers of cheese.—American Agricul- 
turist. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Caatoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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of one packet of Dreer’s 

Golden Cluster Wax 
ery w 


sary, we 


issued of Seeds, Piants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite, containing two 


“a tions for cultivation. 

af able to all who plant 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philada 








ASK FOR 





4 Sie i 
and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
i Sold by Storekeepers,. Grocers and Druggists. 





100 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00 


Ten Plants each of ten best standard varieties sent, 
tage peta. for $1.00. “How to Grow Fruits, Flowers, 
tc.,” tells how to propagate, how to destroy Insects, 
etc., etc, Price, 35cents, or sent free to all who order 
above plants before March Ist. 


WELD & CO.,, l.yndonville, N. Y. 


for Lawn and Garden, 
FERTIMIZERS SoG 72 Sit Sorte 














SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 


For sale by our nts 
throughout the United 





GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





is a remarkable fact that this repu! tion has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not b puffing xte: vertis! The 





y an or e ve ad 4 
many thousands who have it will bear imony 
to the truth of this statement. Manufactured ay f 





on 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., TROY, N. 
Price % cts. Sold by all druggists. 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR CROP at very littl 
additional expense? These manures contain just th 
plant food the various crops require. @NE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE, Send for Descriptive 
Pamphletto 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARLST., - - NEW YORK. 
t#- ESTABLISHED 1850.43 


WANTED. Ever body to try our magnificen 
collection, “20 plants $1 00,’’ all different. Dlustrated 
circular free. Send for it. 

F. E. FASSETT & BRO., Ashtabula, Ohio. 





ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 


MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES. 
P. O. Drawer, 291, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 








HAIR BALSAM 


leanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
ys Hair to its Youthful Color. 
es scalp diseasesand hair falling 
Was __— 50c. at Druggist 
FLORESTON L . 
,FLORESTON | rf OGKE:. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 















One Month. ....6 % One Year 
hree Months 7% Two Years 
ur Months..... 1 00 

Six Months....... 1 


Nine Months...... 2 25 
[x CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postal Union $1,04 per yeer additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SU B- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time fo 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

3 Make ail remittances payable to the order of THE 
LN DEPENDENT. 

¢@” Kemittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List wil! be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE iNDEPENDEIT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by crd :ring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


ime 
4times (one month)....i0c.| 4 times (one month).... 
13 “ (three months f 3 “ (Bree * ibe 
6 “ (six od 5 ee +004 Ce 
52 “ (twelve “ )50c.|52 * (twelve §..2[A5c 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLANS PER AGATS 
Ling. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New VYerk. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘* THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 








sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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; OW DP ROL AS aod 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 


multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
= ders. Sold oly in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
106 Wa aul St.. N. ¥. 


IMPANY, 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


Me Ded COLLAR 
Soy Pe Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVERSIBL iE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Address, stating size 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., 25 Kilby St., Boston 
Mass. Illustrated Catalorue free 









STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, pe Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

*¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway ond New York. 








OSGOOD" 
U.S. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
tionately low. Illus- 
trated book free. 


Agents well paid 


0SG00D & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 


“#DEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Preece & 
A HORSEY MFG, CO. UTICA.N.Y. CIID 5 
< 


— Soxeo 2 
# 
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@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. 
Has earned highest profe ~~ and pneral indorse- 
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ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo, W. Cable, writes: 
**L have your brush in use. tt ‘oertainiy gives the teeth 
an extreme!” pleasant feeling cf polish.’ ailed eugene 


— NAW 34 *APPLIN &Co 
















27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 












etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
m them by the Universal Exhi- 
fH} bition at Paris, France, in 
G7 1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
and Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 


THE “STANDARD” 


Galvanized Wire Netting. 


POULTRY FENCING. 





chasing elsewhere. 
‘umoUy 90ue4 Ied¥vaqyD 





Send for prices before pur- 


TRADE MARK. — 

Only three-quarters of one cent per square foo' ‘or? 

inch tnesh. No. 19 Wire- Hz watchers, Brooders. Tarred 
e 


. Drivking Fountains, d Trays. 

. Beef Scraps. Oyster Shells. Incubator Sup- 

plies. Everything for the yy A ae. Send two 

cent stamp for Catalogues, Addr 

BROCKNER & EVANS, 28 S Vesey St. N.Y. 
Mention THE ISDSPEBDENT. 


STYLISH AND PER- 
FECT FITTING. 


SQUARE TOE, SQUARE 
VAMP, SQUARE TOP. 




























A Pretty Foot with a Pertect Fit - 
ting Shoe, is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by wearing 
HOUGH & FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 

Ask your dealer for them, or 
send a postal card to us for the 
address of firms selling our Shoes. 

HOUGH & FORD, 

Rochester, New York. 


THE E. HOWARD > 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Butiat 
st RIKING HALL CLO 


383 Washington serces Boston 
aiden Lane, New York, 
170 State Street, Chicago, 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


cave cteeat Shingles, 
Bandsoment 


ara ALALA/ 

WOW IAT | 
MIALALALE 
VUVOTH 
VOW 


pant Private Residences. 














PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their Ronutitel colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. p+ shade, 
there are itations now on the market, 
see that the pe ee is on each package’ 

and thereby get the BBER PAINT. 

Factories at 750, 753.7 1 Washington St., 

New York i, and Ci bat and, Chicago, 

nd St. Louis. 





FACTS! 


Averill Paint 


Has been before the Public for 18 
Years, and has proved, by 
test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 


ITIS READY FOR USE! 


More economical! than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when ap- 
plied according to directions. We do not mean a 
guaranty of satisfaction only when the paint is first 
applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
properly test its merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving. 

J. J. THOMAS, EsqQ., editor of the Cultivator and 
Ceuntry Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: “I 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and‘ lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me,” etc. 

Hon. P. T. BARNOM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: * I 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my 
buildings with entire satisfaction. In future shall 
use no other.”’ 

RossMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 
“The Farmers’ National Bank, of this city, was 
painted withthe Averill Paint in October, 1878. It is 
being painted at present time, November, 1884, with 
the Averill—will use no other. It isthe most promi- 
nent building in the city; cost $75,000.” 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 2 Burling ‘Shp, New York City. 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, May and 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, IIl. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 


H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, 
= General Passenger Agent. 
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| Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. 
Send for a list and mention this 
publication. 


farms. 
will find in it some valuable new vegetables not foun 


TESTED 
ELEGANT CATALOGUE OF CHOICE NOVELTIES 
Free on application, 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N, YY. 


Warranted Seed. 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly fro 
grower 


me to warrant its freshn 
table and Flower Seed Cat 
for eve’ 
liberally 
from photographs of vegetal 


other catalo; 
Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Earl 
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z ‘S. founded 


the - -- that 


m the 
Raising a large pprepestion of my deed enables 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Catalogue | as see my Vege- 
4 by 1888, FREE 
son an Adam. It is 
lustrated with engravings made directly 
les grown on my = 
Besides an immense variety of star dard seed, 
e. As the original introducer of the 
io Potatoes, Hubbard 
L.- Cory orn, and ascore of other 
vite’ the Baony, of the public. 
8 J. H. GR GORY, Marbichead, Mass. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
10 THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


note or money order for the amount, we will send a binder inade espe- 
cially for The independent. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post-paid. 


We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The Independent Binders for 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Buzar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, Scien- 
tifle American, Sunday-School Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular price, $1.50. Century, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. | 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Overland Monthly for 65 cents each. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York, 

















FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 


DINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR, CoRrainine PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENCE 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & CO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 
’ Y, 
Dodd's oo Wasa st: BOSTOD 
TRAVEL. 7 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Short route to lenaea. via Southampton, and & the 
Continent 








Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 











the qnacnincent fast steame 
LAHN RULE: BAALE EIDER, 
EMS, FULDA ELBE, 
from 5,600 to 5000 a mare 5, 300 to ‘gon ant wer 
Steamers leave New York every Wednesday and 


Saturday. 
Average time from New York nd _ Senge 1% 
days. and to London less than 8 d 
London special i & Ea raits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on lan 
Steamers of An line 4 the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice se 
irst cabin “table sesal tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OGTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TE 
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cncGD Re ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RX 


Its main lines and branches include CHiVAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 


Kansas City) 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’\ 
** Great Rock Island Route.”’ 
‘West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 


TOPEKA, HERINGTON, ‘A, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire it of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

*‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and 


ti and other Southern points. 
oor Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 





E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


eee ee ee 
Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 


OORNER 15TH STREET, YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 

















182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
——— 
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